r Southern Farms and 


THIS CHAR 
ITH YOU 


WHEN YOU LOOK AT ANY LOW-PRICED CAR 


spe COMPARISON CHART shown on the right will 
save you a lot of time and trouble. And it’s 
easy to get. Just ask any Dodge, De Soto or 
Chrysler dealer for a copy. 


You will find that it offers a mighty interesting 
way to buy any of the leading low-priced cars. 
Especially now, since the prices of ‘‘All Three’’ 
are virtually the same. 


For here is what it discloses: 


It shows at a glance every major engineering 
feature that Plymouth has in common with the 
highest-priced cars. And it also shows which of 
them you do get and don’t get in each of Plym- 
outh’s two big competitors! 


This chart will guide you in asking any sales- 
man the things you ought to know about an 
automobile...the things that he may fail to tell 
you, unless you prompt him. 


Of course, it favors Plymouth... because 
Plymouth actually has more improved features 
for driving-comfort, economy and safety. 


Hydraulic Brakes...Safety-Steel Body... Indi- 
vidual Wheel Springing... Floating Power engine 
mountings. In the low-price field, Plymouth is the 
only car that has them all! 


Ask the dealer for your copy of the FACTS FIRST 
chart...and see all of the things Plymouth has 
that the other low-priced cars lack. Then make 
Plymouth prove how valuable these features are 
...on the back-roads and highways you pick. 


PLYMOUTH 


STANDARD PLYMOUTH FROM $485; Special Six $560 up; De 
Luxe models from $595—f. o. b. factory, subject to change 
without notice. 20-inch high-clearance wheels at no extra 
cost on Standard Models. Convenient time payments on 
the Official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


AND UP SOLD BY DODGE, DESOTO 


AND CHRYSLER DEALERS 
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THE REVISED CONSTITUTION 


Just what is the North Carolina farmer’s 
Stake in the Revised Constitution? Every 
tural Tar Heel citizen ought to settle that 
question clearly for himself. As you study 
the principles set forth in “The Fight Must 
Go On” and “Farmers and the Revised 
Constitution,” let us add that the $1,000- 
tax-exemption-on-homes idea is spreading 
to other states. South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Virginia groups are all beginning to 
demand _ it. eee Pages 3 and 14 


A LETTER TO A YOUNG STOCKMAN 
With cotton and wheat production control 
were headed for better balanced farming. 

at means more livestock. Dr. Butler’s” 
letter is based on nearly a half century of 
observation and experience Page 


IMPROVING FARM HOMES 


Have you noticed the widespread improve- 
ment in farm homes that has followed the 
last eighteen months’ rise in cotton prices? 
Ome idea in this issue may be the answer to 
the very improvement problem that has been 
Puzzling you. Pages 23, 32, 34, 42, 43, 48 


THe Fight Must Go On. 


N PAGE 14 of this issue the heads of the 

leading North Carolina farm organizations 
present a sound, unbiased, non-partisan, and non- 
factional program for constitutional revision. It 
is one on which we ought to be able to unite all 
patriotic citizens who want both the reforms de- 
manded by supporters of the Revised Constitution 
together with the chief safeguards demanded by 
its Opponents. 


It is a program we have been working for 
months to bring to pass. Ars] if the opponents of 
the Revised Constitution had presented such clari- 
fying amendments during any one of the 103 days 
that document was before the 1932 General Assem- 
bly, open to suggestions from any citizen, we should 
have been glad to support these amendments then. 
We are glad to do so now. 

Anyhow the fight to improve our present Consti- 
tution—for reasons set forth on our “World’s News” 
page last rnonth and many others—should now go on 
to a final victory in 1936. And it should go on along 
the lines set forth by the leaders of the Grange and 
other farm organizations as set forth on page 14. 
The three clarifying or safeguarding amendments 
they suggest should be adopted. The four vitally 
important advantages in the Revised Constitution 
which they single out for special endorsement we 
must by all-means obtain. 


@ Above everything else in the Revised Constitu- 
tion we have been interested in securing these two 
great reforms :— 

1. Authority for a $1,000 tax exemption on 
homes. 

2. Authority for taxation policies to encourage 
the conservation of soils, forests, and other natural 
resources. 

The two greatest perils to agricultural North 
Carolina are (1) ever-increasing tenancy and (2) 
ever-increasing. soil erosion which means ever- 
decreasing soil fertility. A $1,000 tax exemption 
on homes would strike the most powerful blow yet 
aimed at ever-increasing tenancy. A change of 
taxation policies so as to reward soil improvement 
and penalize soil neglect—this would strike the 
most powerful blow yet aimed at the appalling de- 
struction both of North Carolina’s basic agricul- 
tural resource, soil fertility, and of our basic in- 
dustrial resource, water power. 


@ The small home owners have never yet had a 

square deal in our taxing system and we propose 

to keep fighting till they get it. In this struggle we 

have enlisted “for the duration of the war.” In 

their statement on page 14 the farm leaders remind 

us that at present there are liberal exemptions on 

income taxes, inheritance taxes, personal property 

taxes; and a poll tax age exemption—50 years and 

over. Only when it comes to taxes on real estate 

--a man’s home—is there no exemption whatever. 
But this does not tell the whole story. 

As we have repeatedly said, a tax ex- 

emption on homes is justified as an act of 

simple justice—because they have always 

heretofore paid more than their fair 

share of taxes. As Agricultural Econo- 

mist G. H. Aull of Clemson says: “Small 

farms are often assessed at two to fout 

times as high a rate as large farms.” In 

a thoroughgoing scientific survey he 

made recently in a lower Piedmont coun- 


worth under $2,000 were assessed twice as high in 
proportion to their sales value as were farms sell- 
ing for $10,000 or more. This condition is typical. 

Furthermore, through all the years up to now 
so far as we can recall, North Carolina business and 
professional men have been allowed to deduct the 
full amount of their debts from the value of a kind 


of property business men usually have—that is to, 


3ay, “solvent credits,” notes, bonds, mortgages, bank 
deposits, accounts due, etc.—while no man or 
woman has been allowed to deduct one penny of 
debt from the assessed value of the sort of property 
farmers usually have—real estate. Nor has the 
personal property exemption of $300 been permit- 
ted to apply against a farmer’s livestock. 


@® At last the way seems clear for remedying an 
iniquity which The Progressive Farmer has long 
been seeking to correct—a situation which has 
never been better summarized than in a paragraph 
from Judge Robert M. Douglas which was first 
printed in The Progressive Farmer more than 
twenty years ago but which we once again wish 
to put before our readers :— 


“Tf a man owns $10,000 in notes or bonds, and 
owes $8,000, he returns only $2,000 for taxation. 
But if a man buys a house for $1,000, paying $200 
cash and giving his note and mortgage for the re- 
maining $800, he is compelled to pay taxes on the 
entire value of the place. ... Or let us suppose 
the case of a farmer who has saved perhaps $500 
from his ‘daily toil and wishes to procure a home. 
He will buy a small farm for $1,000, paying $200 
in cash, and giving his note and mortgage for the 
remainder. He will then invest his remaining capi- 
tal in household and kitchen furniture, horses, cows, 
hogs, and farming utensils, paying perhaps a third 
or fourth in cash, trusting to unremitting labor and 
economy to work out of debt. So far from helping 
him, the state refuses him the deduction it gives to 
the bondholder, and forces him to pay taxes on 
over $2,000 worth of property when he has a legal 
title to none of it, and an equitable title to only a 
fourth.” 


@ To correct all the iniquities and injustices just 
set forth, we propose this threefold tax program 
for the fighting farmers and farm organizations of 
North Carolina :— 


1. Amend the State Constitution as quickly as 
possible so as to provide for a $1,000 tax exemption 
on homes. That exemption of a full $1,000 must 
first be extended to needy widows, disabled or un- 
employed persons, and persons over 60 years of 
age. It must then be extended to other classes as 
quickly as possible—first perhaps $250, then $500, 
then $1,000 to each home owner. Also amend the 
State Constitution so as to permit taxation policies 
to penalize the destruction or neglect of soils, for- 
ests, and other natural resources, and reward their 
conservation. 

2. While we wait for this actual exemption on 
homes through Constitutional amendment, we must 
demand that the next Legislature pass a jaw which 

will permit a man to deduct as much as 
$1,000 of his debts from the assessed 
value of his home. 

3. We must demand that’ farm live- 
stock as well as furniture and farm ma- 
chinery be included in the classes of 
personal property from which a man 
may claim a $300 exemption. 


Let’s start fighting now for all three 
of these measures! Demand now that 
your candidate for the Legislature tell 
where he stands. And join now some 
farm organization that is fighting for 


ty he found that on an average farms 


these reforms. 
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Operating on kerosene—‘“ freezing with 
heat”—it gives isolated Dionne fam- 
ily every modern refrigeration ad- 
vantage of city homes and hospitals 


Who would expect to 
find modern auto- 
matic refrigeration in 
this modest home! 
Yet, thanks to mod- 
ern science and trans- 
portation, the 
Dionnes have a re- 
frigerator that equals 
any in the finest 
homes of America. 


Electrolux engineer Julien Eveque explains 

the simple operating details to Louise de 

Kiriline, the quintuplets’ head nurse. Bottles 
of milk are already in the refrigerator. 


e e 


N MAY 29th the world was elec- 

trified by a message flashed from 
the remote Canadian North Bay vil- 
lage of Corbeil. Quintuplets were born 
... five children to one mother... and 
thrived, for the first recorded time. By 
a curious perversity of fate this hap- 
pened almost beyond the reach of 
civilization. 

Yet the quintuplets were in desper- 

ate need of the food protection that 
only modern automatic refrigeration 
could provide . . . and they got it! 
Forty-eight hours after orders were 
given in New York, a New Air-Cooled Elec- 
trolux, operating on kerosene, was at work 
cooling the human milk rushed from a 
Toronto hospital—and protecting the 
mother’s food. 


There’s drama! And a lot more... it’s 
one of the most important news items that 
ever reached a rural home. It means that, 
no matter where you live, you can enjoy 
the same refrigeration advantages as the 
most modern city apartments. 


This new kerosene-operated Electrolux 
is the same nationally advertised refrig- 
erator that is already serving 400,000 
modern American families. In cities it is 
run by a tiny gas flame ...in the country, 


a wickless glow-type kerosene burner does 
the work. 


It has no moving parts to wear. It is 
permanently silent. It uses no water. And 
its running cost is exceptionally low... 


Here is the mother, Mrs. Oliva Dionne, with the latest additions to her family; namely, 
Yvonne, Cecile, Annette, Emile and Marie. The quintuplets need 80 oz. (14 gal.) of human 
milk each day. It is rushed from a hospital in Toronto and protected by the Electrolux. 


READ THIS LETTER cron! 
OM THE QUINTUPLETS 
FR' 


the five gallon tank holds more than 
enough fuel for a week. And this means 
that Electrolux needs little attention. 


FOR 


CLIP COUPON 
FREE FOLDE 


NAME 


International Newy 


...and from Sunny Maryland 


Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

On May 18th I purchased a Kerosene Electrolux 
Refrigerator from Mr. Kratzer of the Shore Radio 
Service, Chestertown, Md. 

During this period of extremely hot weather our 
kerosene refrigerator has used five (5) gallons of 
kerosene every fifteen days, at a cost of 3} cents 
a day for perfect refrigeration. 

What impresses me more than anything else be 
sides the low cost of operation is the absolute quie- 
ness of the Kerosene Electrolux Refrigerator. : 

Having no moving mechanical parts to get nolsy 
or out of adjustment, our Kerosene Electrolut 
Refrigerator is the last word in automatic refrig- 
eration in the country away from the power lines. 
I can gladly recommend it to all for satisfactory 
performance and low cost of operation. 

Sincerely, 


Please note the beauty of this new refn 
erator. You'll be proud of Electrolux— 
as you will be delighted with its may 
modern advantages. For here, at last, 8 
perfect rural refrigeration. 


ELECTROLUX REFRIGERATOR SALES, INC., EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in the new kerosene-opcerated Electrolux. Plea ri 
me free folder and name of your nearest dealer. This implies no obligation on my Pa 


se send 


pr® 


STREET ADDRESS 


City. 


NOTE: A FEW DISTRIBUTORSHIPS ARE STILL AVAILABLE 
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@ The Grange as a Social Influence 


ROBABLY the best use we can make of this editorial page this 

month is just to give our readers an informal friendly talk about 
things that have impressed us as we have traveled recently through 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas. 


First, there was the Middle Atlantic States Grange Lecturers’ 
Conference at State College, Pa. We welcomed this opportunity for 
contact with rural leaders from Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland, 
New Jersey, and Delaware. It was especially interesting to see for 
ourselves the great influence of the Grange in states where it has 
existed for two or three genefations. ‘How old is the Subordinate 
Grange to which you belong?” we asked members of one large group. 
Several replied that they belonged to Granges more than 60 years old. 


In all these Middle Atlantic States the Grange is the chief social 
organization of the farmers. Women are just as active as men in 
the organization. In fact, most of the lecturers appear to be women. 
And the young people “grow up” in the Grange. They join the 
Juvenile Granges and graduate from them into adult Granges as 
naturally as they go on from primary school to high school. “We have 
our regular Grange programs at night, begin on time and finish up,” 
several members told us; “then we clear away the chairs and let the 
young people play games or dance. It’s a lot better for them to dance 
under such auspices than to go off to roadhouses or other questionable 
places. Old and young play games, sing, and talk in happy fellowship 
until time to go home.” 

So popular is the Grange in the North that even farm folk who 
move to town wish to keep up their Grange membership and friend- 
ships and many thousands do so. 


@ A Well Rounded Rural Program 


UT the Grange is of course much more than a rural social organi- 

zation. It is a powerful influence in al! matters of legislation, 
farm business and rural progress. 

On fire insurance alone the Pennsylvania Grange makes enormous 
savings for its members, just as the North Carolina and South 
Carolina State Granges now propose to do. “Many farmers stay in 
the Grange just to get the saving in insurance rates,’ we were told. 
And in all these Middle Atlantic States mutual fire insurance has 
been a highly successful form of rural codperation for a long time. 
In Bel Air, Maryland, we noticed a substantial office building with 
the sign: “Harford County Mutual Fire Insurance Association— 
Established 1842.” 

As for legislation, no Pennsylvania governor ever takes the oath 
ot office and no Pennsylvania legislature ever begins a session without 
giving respectful attention to the legislative program of the Pennsyl- 
vania Grangers—nearly 75,000 strong. We were interested to hear 
that Pennsylvania has never taxed farm implements and machinery 
or household furniture and that now all horses, cattie, hogs, sheep, 
and poultry are also exempt from taxation. The Granges are also 
trying to get a fairer system of land assessment. “In some townships 
it is assessed at 3314 per cent of its vaiue,’’ we were told, “while 
maybe an adjoining township will assess at 6634 per cent of its value.” 

The Grange in Pennsylvania has also stimulated a love of farming 
and the farm community. “I want to leave my farm a little richer 
and my community a little better for my having lived,” one Grange 
leader remarked simply as we rode along together—and we wished 
that every Progressive Farmer reader might take that ambition for 
his own. But unfortunately too many farmers as well as other people 
have no ambition beyond meat, drink, clothes, and a car. We don’t 
keep growing. As W. R. Gordon said to the Pennsylvania Grangers, 
all too many of us will need the epitaph composed for one man of 
this type :— 

He Died at 30; Was Buried at 60. 


©® “The War Between the Brothers” 


E HAVE all heard it called the Civil War, the War for South- 

ern Independence, and the War Between the States. It remained 

for us to hear in Pennsylvania the best name for it we have ever 

heard. A New Jersey woman, of Alabama and Carolina ancestry, 
called it ‘The War Between the Brothers.” 

And brothers had to suffer and die for a war that statesmanship 

should have averted. Hot-headed super-patriots and gold-greedy 


EDITORIAL 


VIEWPOINT 


munition makers all too often make wars for other men’s sons to die 
in. We are glad that the South Carolina Grange is calling for govern- 
ment ownership of munition plants. Nobody in America ought to be 
allowed to make money by promoting either wars or drunkenness, 


@ Is Land Cheaper Than 200 Years Ago? 


T A RURAL church conference we attended in Virginia, Rev. Dr. 

H. W. McLaughlin made one startling statement that at first 
sounded as if it couldn’t be correct. But upon reflection one is bound to 
see that, as usual, the preacher told the truth. Said he :— 

“You can actually get land suitable to farm on cheaper now than 
our ancestors could when they first came to America.” 

That statement naturally provoked a question mark in some minds 
but Dr. McLaughlin went on to say: “Yes, you can now get land all 
cleared and ready for cultivation for much less—much less—than 1: 
took to get free land cleared and freed of stumps in those days. Land 
ready for farming is cheaper now even than it was 200 years ago.” 
Never again is anybody likely to have a chance to buy a farm home 
at so little as now. We again implore every landless reader not 
to miss his chance—the chance of a lifetime. The Federal Land Bank 
will sell you a farm cheap and lend you most of the money. 


® The Honor of the Farmer 


GREAT many grandiloquent and meaningless tributes have been 

paid to the farmer, but he has had some tributes recently of such 
definiteness and significance that they entitle every Southern farmer 
to hold his head a little higher. For one thing the action of Southern 
farmers in repaying government crop loans so promptly and fully last 
year and this has been noted with praise both here and at the seat 
of government in Washington. A typical statement is this from the 
Farm Credit Administration of Columbia, S. C.:— 


“Secretaries of the 31 production credit associations in North 
Carolina, from which 11,380 farmers borrowed a total “of $2,872,316 
for production purposes this year, report that prospects are exceedingly 
bright for 100 per cent collection.” P 


The South’s record in this respect is certainly one to be proud of. 
We were also impressed by what a well informed representative of a 
Federal Land Bank recently said to us. ‘The general attitude of 
farmers in all this depression has been very fine,” he said. “I take 
my hat off to them as a class. There have been some deliberate 
slackers, of course, but most of them made the very -best they could 
ot a bad situation. As fast as they get money, they pay off their 
debts. Their sense of honor is high and they are not quitters. Many 
of them kept paying off loans on farms when they knew the property 
was not worth the indebtedness—simply because of a determination 
to keep their word to the letter and a desire to hold on to the old home.” 

One statement like this is worth a million Fourth of July perorations 
eulogizing the farmer as “the backbone of the nation.” And each 
individual farmer is helped by the honorable reputation of farmers 
as a class. 


© Half-share Farming: A New Kind 

A S WE have traveled across Virginia and the Carolinas this year 
we have been impressed with the fact that farmers are going inte 

a new sort of “half-share farming.” 

“From now on,” as one farmer puts it, “I intend to do half-share 
farming: with my land. There’s no sense in anybody’s farming poor 
land and I intend to farm rich land or none at all—or at least land 
that I am making richer. That’s where I get this idea of half-share 
farming with the land. When I plant one crop for myself I plant one 
for the land—in corn, for example, soybeans either in alternating hills 
or rows to leave on the land, or else a soil-building crop to leave on 
the land after each soil-robbing crop.” 

In Wake County we walked through W. B. Hobby’s silage corn 
so big and dense we almost needed a lantern in daytiine and were not 
surprised to hear him say: ‘My aim is never to turn land without 
turning something under.”” And we were impressed by what another 
farmer remarked in pointing to a field he manured heavily several 
years ago and which has been producing amazingly better ever since. 
“That land will never forget it,” the farmer remarked. Land indeed 
does not “forget” good treatment—or bad. The man who does “half- 
share farming with the soil” is sure of his reward. 
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—Potato, Turkey Photos by U. S. D. A. 


LORIOUS OCTOBER IN Dixie LAND 


ECAUSE of the hay shortage in 
the big producing sections of the 
West, every Southern farmer should 
save every bit of hay and other rough- 
age possible. It is a ten to one shot 
that you can sell any surplus at a good 
price before next summer. 


2. As a further aid in providing 
roughage for the livestock, let’s make 
unusually heavy seedings of rye, 
wheat, oats, barley, vetch, peas, etc. 
By using these for winter and early 
spring grazing we can lessen the quan- 
tity of hay needed, making that much 
more available for sale to those who 
are short. 

3. For early hay the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station found that a mixture 
of % bushel Purple Straw wheat and 
15 pounds Austrian winter peas gave 
as higha yield as heavier seedings. Al- 
so this mixture produced as much hay 
as oats and peas, and the wheat was 
ready to cut about seven days earlier. 

4. A heavy seeding of Abruzzi rye 
now—4 to 6 pecks per acre—on good 
land will give much good grazing by 
December or January. Abruzzi pro- 
duces more grazing in a short time be- 
cause it is a rapid grower, stools very 
freely, and stands more erect. 

5. Italian rye grass sowed broadcast 
now at the rate of 30 to 40 pounds per 
acre will give good grazing by Christ- 
mas with an even break in weather 
conditions. If sowed on bare ground, 
searify the soil slightly by running 
over with a section harrow just before 
sowing. It may be sowed directly on 
top of the permanent pasture sod with- 
out any preparation, or it may be cut 
in with a disk harrow. 


6. Reduce the quantity of grain nec- 
essary for the hogs by putting in plen- 
ty of grazing material now—say small 
grain and Dwarf Essex rape. But let’s 
not plant rape except on rich ground. 
It will fail on poor land. 

7. Vetch, Austrian winter peas, and 
other winter legumes cannot thrive on 
poorly drained ground. Planting on 
such land frequently causes failure. 

8. Often fall sowed small grain 
winterkills because it is on the level 
or nearly so, and therefore has little 
or no protection from surface freez- 
ing. By setting the grain drill so the 


@ Glorious is October all over Dixie Land! Cotton to pick, corn to 
harvest, hay to save, apples to store, tobacco to market, legumes to 
sow, hogs to fatten, and ’possums to hunt! With corn and hay sure 
to be high, let’s save every blade of hay and roughage and sow abun- 


dant hay and grain crops for 1935! 


trenches are made three inches deep, 
the plants will root deeper and sd will 
withstand much more cold. 

9. Much lespedeza seed is ruined by 
being harvested too early. Wait until 
the seed is brown, and the whole 
field looks chocolate brown. Of course, 
for hay it should be cut earlier—when 
just past the full bloom period. 


Poultry and Other Livestock 


1. Turkeys raised on free range 
should be fed a fattening ration before 
marketing; start early in October and 
keep it up until Thanksgiving. Feed 
lightly at first, gradually increasing un- 
til they get all they will eat three times 
a day. The Arkansas Extension Serv- 
ice recommends milk and equal parts 
of corn, wheat, and oats for this fat- 
tening ration, or a mash containing 15 
to 20 per cent meat scrap, tankage, or 
cottonseed meal. Where the grain 
mixture is used, gradually increase the 
percentage of corn in the mixture. 


2. Don't let turkeys run in fields 
where they can get to new corn, not 
thoroughly dried out. If impossible 
to keep them away from it, says the 
Kentucky Experiment Station, feed 
them enough whole oats and old corn 
to fill them up before they reach the 
new corn. Give a tablespoonful of 
castor oil to any turkey made sick by 
new corn. 


3. Cattle with lice on them should 
be dipped or treated before cold weath- 
er. Use the regular dips used for 
ticks, or where one has only a few 
head and no place to dip, rub raw lin- 
seed oil on them with a brush. Keep 
the cattle out of the sun for 12 to 15 
hours after treatment. 

4. Regardless of how thoroughly 
sheep may have been treated for 
worms this summer it is highly advis- 
able to treat again during both Octo- 
ber and November. Unless this is done 
the ewes may be in poor condition for 
carrying their lambs, and will reinfest 


Forewarned is forearmed! 


the pasture with worms next spring. 

5. Rams should not be allowed to 
stay with the ewes longer than the end 
of this month. Give Mr. Ram a com- 
plete divorce now—at least until after 
lambing time. 


6. To harden pork which has been 
made soft and oily by the hogs eating 
peanuts or other softening feeds, 
sweet potatoes are as good or even a 
little better than corn, says the Geor- 
gia Experiment Station. Although 
sweet potatoes will not produce as 
much gain as corn, this is a good way 
to dispose of the cull potatoes at least. 


Saving Field and Carden Crops 


1. Because literally millions of bush- 
els of corn are destroyed in the crib 
by weevils, we again urge the use of 
carbon disulphide to control this pest. 
Do the job soon after the new crop is 
housed. Get instructions as to how to 
apply from the county agent. 


2. Where one doesn’t care to go to 
the trouble of treating dried peas and 
beans with carbon disulphide to keep 
out weevils, good results may be se- 
cured by mixing 1 pound of air slaked 
lime with 2 to 4 pounds of the peas 
or beans. Fine road dust will serve the 
same purpose as the lime. If not to 
be used for seed, heating for three or 
four hours at a temperature of 135 de- 
grees Fahrenheit will also kill the 
weevil—but of course will kill the 
germinating power of the seed. 


3. Rats often destroy a fourth or 
more of corn stored in cribs. The U. 
=. Department of Agriculture advises 
this plan to ratproof new corncribs or 
old ones that have good foundations: 
“Stretch heavy wire netting of 1%4-inch 
mesh around the crib to about two feet 
above the top of the foundation and put 
an 8-inch strip of galvanized iron just 
above the netting. Also carry netting 
and strip around the doors and door- 
frames. A wide metal strip may be 
used instead of the wire netting.” 


4. A North Carolina farmer, says 
the State Extension Service, last Oc- 
tober sowed a mixture of 5 pecks of 
wheat and 5 pounds vetch seed per 
acre on six acres. Wheat and vetch 
were allowed to mature and threshed 
together in the usual way. Then the 
wheat and vetch seed were separated 
by running through a spiral separator. 
With one day’s labor, he got out 900 
pounds of vetch seed—worth $90. 

5. The following brief suggestions 
by the South Carolina Extension Serv- 
ice telling how to save the sweet potato 
crop should be helpful :— 

(a) Dig before frost kills the vines. 

(b) Be careful in diggirg not to cut cr 
bruise the potatoes. A ‘‘middle burster 
is probably the best plow for digging. 

(c) Leave the potatoes in the row an hour 
before gathering to allow the skin to 
set, and they will not scar or bruise 
badly. 

(d) To keep down bruising, don’t throw 
over three rows together. 

6. For curing small quantities of 
sweet potatoes the South Carolina Ex- 
tension Service says the homemade 
brick brooder is almost ideal because 
of its large radiating surface. 


7. “A barrel set in the ground makes 
a satisfactory storage place for ap- 
ples, potatoes, and other vegetables,” 
says the Kentucky Extension Service, 
but warns that it must be placed in a 
bank or other’ well drained place. Cover 
with hay, boards, etc., sufficiently to 
protect from the weather. 


In the Orchard and Garden 


1. Treat peach trees with para- 
dichlorobenzene this month to kill the 
borer which bores into the trees at or 
slightly below the surface of the 
ground. This material may be bought 
from the seed houses. Complete in- 
structions on how to apply may be had 
from the county agent. 


2. Many fruit tree troubles may be 
overcome by growing winter legume 
cover crops in the orchard each year 
and turning under. Give the trees 4 
chance by planting a cover crop among 
them this month. 

3. Plant some kale now in the gaf- 
den or on a rich place near the house. 
Tt will stand more cold than either 
turnip greens or mustard. Plant in reg- 
ular garden width rows and thin out 
to 4 to 5 inches apart between plants. 
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Hurry IN VETCH AND AUSTRIAN PFEas! 


Kershaw County F ills Cotton Middles With ’Em 


@ “live figure that a farmer who will not use legumes to build up his 
soil is not his own friend,” County Agent Henry D. Green, Kershaw 
County, S. C., says. Green's reasoning must be proving more and more 
convincing for that county's sowings in vetch and Austrian peas have 
jumped from 12,000 pounds in 1930 to 100,000 pounds expected this fall. 
Listen to this story he tells of five years of accomplishment. 


IND reader, what are your plans 
for sowing abundant legumes for 
1935 hay and soil building? 


“Plans all made... land nearly all 
ready . . . seed all bought . . . some 
seeding already begun”—that’s the 
sort of answer we hope you have 
ready. 


As for hay and feed, Dr. Butler 
warned last month that it will be high 
and scarce next year and we must 
grow our own. As for rich lands, 
other articles last month stressed the 
importance of growing soil fertility as 
well as buying it in fertilizer sacks. 


Now the time for action is here— 
here and fast passing. And if your 
plans do not call for action, then we 
wish to put you on long distance right 
away and connect you with a man who 
has a message for you—and is eager 
to deliver it. 

That man is Henry D. Green, and 
he’s county agent in Kershaw Coun- 
ty, S.C. And if he he can “‘sell” you on 
legumes as he has sold Kershaw Coun- 
ty, then you might as well sign on the 
dotted line right now. Green will con- 
vert you. For here is Kershaw Coun- 
ty’s record of sowing of Austrian peas 
and vetch (Kershaw’s favorite leg- 
umes) these last four years with the es- 
timated poundage that will be sowed 
this year :— 

POUNDS AUSTRIAN PEAS AND 

VETCH SOWED 


Pounds 


Nitrogen Worth $10 per acre 


“How do you sow your Austrian 
peas and vetch?” we asked Green. 

“Various ways,” he answered. “But 
one of the most satisfactory methods 
in planting in corn and cotton middles 


HAERY 
YRICH 


is this—bar off lightly from the cot- 
ton, sow the seed down the middles, 
then burst the middle out. Around 30 
pounds of Austrian peas are used per 
acre with 15 pounds vetch, or a mix- 
ture of 20 pounds of Austrian peas 
with 10 pounds of vetch. A good many 
farmers are now planting a mixture 
of Austrian peas, vetch, oats, and oth- 
er small grains for hay.” 


“What results are you getting?” we 
asked next. 


“Almost unbelievably good,” he re- 
plied, “especially where we can get a 
real contrast, as for example in cases 
where a road separates two farms with 
one farmer using legumes and_ the 
other not. I'll mention, for example, 
Bolivar D. Boykin, who has planted 
these legumes four years: he expects 
to make between 90 and 100 bales of 
cotton this year on 90 acres of land 
which had Austrian peas turned under 
this spring. L. I. Guion says that he 
does not believe his cotton would have 
staged a comeback after the disastrous 
rains and thé drouth had it not been 
for the Austrian peas and crotalaria 
he has been turning under. J. W. Sow- 
ell, superintendent of Clifford Planta- 
tion, says he will make twice as much 
corn and cotton on his land which had 
these legumes as on land which did not 
follow these legumes. He has just 
purchased through our co6perative ar- 
rangement 20,000 pounds of Austrian 
peas and started planting the middle 
of September. Many of our farmers 
estimate that a good crop of Austrian 
peas, vetch, or crotalaria turned under 
adds $10 worth ot nitrogen per acre. 
Many farmers planting these legumes 
are now producing their corn and cot- 


ton crops without purchasing any 
commercial nitrates at all.” 

“So you are pushing crotalaria as a 
summer legume and Austrian peas and 


o” 


vetch as winter legumes?” we asked. 

“Exactly! Four years ago we be- 
gan a few minor demonstrations with 
crotalaria on various soil types over 
the county. These proved so valuable 
from year to year that this spring we 
planted 20,000 pounds of crotalaria 
seed over the county covering about 
3,000 acres—5 pounds of seed per acre 
in rows or 10 pounds broadcast. Ev- 
ery legume farmer in Kershaw Coun- 
ty considers that he has a nitrate fac- 
tory on his farm working day and 
night all during the legume growing 
season.” 


Humus Valuable Too 


An inquiry among Kershaw County 
farmers will show the sort of zeal 
with which Green preaches legumes. 
“We figure that a farmer who will not 
use legumes to build up his soil is not 
his own friend,” he tells them. “In 
addition to getting about $10 worth of 
nitrogen per acre, the tremendous 
amount of humus put in the soil when 
these legumes are turned under is of 
great value. The humus acts as a 
sponge and absorbs large quantities of 
water for crop use during the dry 
periods. It also acts somewhat like 
straw in mortar in that it holds the 
soil together, thereby retarding wash- 
ing, leaching, erosion. The humus 
darkens the soil, thereby causing the 
darkened soil to absorb more sun heat 
—helps it warm up earlier and lets the 
crops get a good start earlier. The 
humus constitutes an ideal medium for 


beneficial bacteria to thrive and multi- 
ply in. Acid secreted by these bacteria 
makes available much valuable organic 
plant food which is otherwise locked 
up in the soil and therefore not avail- 
able for plant use.” 

But Green was not willing to be 
singled out for the credit for all this 
fine work in Kershaw. 


Organization the Mainspring 

Five years ago, he tells us, a group 
of leading farmers from every com- 
munity was organized into the Ker- 
shaw County Board of Agriculture. 
Officers were elected, committees ap- 
pointed, surveys were mapped out and 
made, a questionnaire and farm cen- 
sus taken covering the entire county. 
N. P. Gettys was elected president, L. 
I. Guion, R. C. Jones, W. T. Holley, 
Geo. F. Watts, and State Senator G. 
C. Welch named on the executive 
committee. 


“Too much unprofitable land is be- 
ing cultivated in Kershaw County,” 
was the first verdict they made. So 
they asked farmers to do two things :— 


1. Take your dead poor land out of 
crop production and put it in forestry. 


2. The land you keep for cultivation 
make rich—build it up to a high state 
of fertility and productivity by the 
use of soil building legumes, livestock, 
and lime. 

The big problem of building up 
cultivated land was attacked through a 
well organized and well planned pro- 
gram. Many meetings were held over 
the county, some presided over by of- 
ficials of the County Board of Agri- 
culture, others by the county agent. 
This organization is still strong and 
active and its worth to the people runs 
into many thousands of dollars. 


And we rejoice to say that many 
other Southern counties are making 
almost as much progress as Kershaw! 
Why not help your county catch up 
with her in 1935? 


Some indications of how 
vetch grows—and Austrian 
peas are like unto it. 
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A LETTER TO A YOUNG STOCKMAN 


Y Dear Young Friend :— 

A young man wanting informa- 
tion on the essentials of success in the 
production of livestock and livestock 
products and asking my opinion on the 
opportunities offered for successful 
livestock production in the South is 
certainly entitled to a frank and care- 
fully considered reply. But he must 
realize that at best such a reply must 
be merely an opinion, although it may 
be based on extensive observation cov- 
ering nearly half a century. 

You want me to state those points 
which I regard of greatest importance 
in successful livestock production in 


the South. For convenience of discus- 


sion I am dividing these into four 
groups :— 

1. The ability, habits, and character 
of the man. 

2. Economical production of feeds. 

3. Breeding. 

4. Feeding. 


Required: A Will to Succeed 


There are several motives which 
may drive a man to success in livestock 
production, as in other lines of busi- 
ness. He may love farm livestock and 
to work with them, or desire for finan- 
cial gain and a strong z// to succeed 
in anything he undertakes may give 
him the force to succeed. 

The first is popularly given as most 
important, but the other two motives 
may be so strong as to largely over- 
come the absence of the first. A com- 
bination of all three of these impelling 
motives, if accompanied by the 
ability to learn and use the recorded 
knowledge and experience of others, 
along with habits of careful ‘study, 
attention to details, and good business 
judgment will go a long ways toward 
insuring success. 

Right here let me state that there is 
no kind of farming and certainly few 
other fields of endeavor which require 
more of the qualities enumerated than 
does the production of farm livestock, 
but if I were to name one single re- 
quirement of the successful livestock 
producer I would name a w// to learn 
and to succeed. 


Feed Production Comes Next 


The second essential to success, eco- 
nomical feed production, is only less 
essential than the right sort of man, 
because it depends on the man, for ac- 
complishment. 


Two basic facts must be recognized 
before the importance of economical 
feed production will be fully appre- 
ciated. First, the true purpose of live- 
stock on a farm is to-furnish a better 
market for feedstuffs produced on that 
farm, and second, from 50 to 75 per 
cent of the total costs of livestock pro- 
duction are feed costs. 


One purpose of livestock production 
is popularly supposed to be soil im- 
provement, and while a well managed 
stock farm will generally increase in 
soil fertility, it must be remembered 
that a productive soil is as necessary 
to success in livestock farming as in 
any other kind of farming. This should 
be plain to anyone who realizes that 
feed costs make up 50 to 75 per cent 
of the total costs of producing live- 
stock. In short, a successful livestock 
producer must be a successful feed 
crop producer. 


Selecting Livestock 


The first question which arises in 
the mind of the young man who is 
thinking of starting in livestock farm- 
ing is, what kind of livestock shall I 


raise, and then immediately follows, 
which breed shall I choose? Perhaps 
you have settled one or both of these 
questions already, but if you have net, 
a few suggestions along these lines 
may be of some aid. 

If the chief source of farm income 
is to come from livestock a farm of 
considerable acreage is necessary. This 
is especially true of horse and beef cat- 
tle production. Dairy cattle and hogs 
are adapted to farms of smaller acre- 
age, and poultry to still smaller farms. 
But as a rule, it is unwise because un- 
safe to confine production to one kind 
of livestock. One-crop farming is un- 
safe and generally in the end less suc- 
cessful, whether the one crop be field 
crops or livestock. 


Cattle and hogs or cattle and sheep 
go well together and it may be here 
stated that cattle form the base of our 
livestock industry, because they have 
the ability to consume and change into, 
valuable human food such large quan- 
tities of roughage and unsalable or low 
priced farm products. 


Beef cattle, if to give the chief farm 
income, require, as stated,a large acre- 
age, because the yearly income from 
the individual animal is relatively low, 
and even dairy cattle require large 
quantities of feed, which is usually 
more economically secured if produced 
on the farm where consumed. But 
dairying affords much the larger mar- 
ket for farm labor. Only about half 
the total cost of dairy production is 
feed cost, whereas with beef cattle 75 
per cent or more is feed’ cost. 

Hogs are large consumers of grains 
or concentrates and usually furnish a 
fair market for these products produc- 
ed on the farm, while cattle and sheep 
consume pasturage and other rough- 
ages and other less salable farm prod- 
ucts. Market demands and_ special 
local markets may also deserve con- 
sideration in some cases. 


Breed Not of First Importance 


As to the breed of cattle, hogs, 
sheep, or other livestock, the selection 
is of less importance. In the first place, 
purebred sires of the breed selected 
should be used, and before operations 
have been continued long purebred or 
high grade females of the same breed 
or of some other pure breed, prefer- 
ably the same breed, as the purebred 
sire should also be used. The purebred 
sire, no matter what the line of live- 
stock or what the purpose of its pro- 
duction, is an essential. 


In the selection of a breed of beef 
cattle the conditions under which they 
are to be kept, and the preference of 
the producer may well be the chief 
considerations. There is no best breed; 
all have their strong points and some 
weakness, which pretty well balance. 


In selecting a dairy breed there are 
additional considerations. If whole 
milk is to be sold then the market de- 
mands are of vital importance. Also 
the larger breeds consume more feed, 
particularly roughage, and unless there 
are facilities for producing an abun- 
dance of feed a smaller breed may be 
desirable. You may feel assured that 
there is little danger of making a mis- 
take in selecting the breed, if such 
basic considerations as those mention- 
ed are observed, for there is much 
greater difference in quality between 
individuals of any pure breed than be- 
tween the average of the qualities of 
the different breeds. 

Let me here make an observation 
which is based on almost a universal 
experience. The man who has made 


a success of breeding and raising any 
kind of livestock has become a good 
judge of the quality of the livestock 
he produced. The man who cannot 
see the defects and weaknesses of the 
animals he owns is seldom a success- 
ful breeder, but the man who is the 
severest critic of his own animals gen- 
erally is successful. 


Last But Not Least, Feeding 


The feeding problem is placed last 
among my essentials, not because it is 
of least importance, but because it 
comes last in stock farm operations, 
We must first have the stockman, he 
must produce the feed and secure the 
livestock before feeding is a problem. 
And right here let me inject the sug- 
gestion that the feed in ample quanti- 
ties and of the right kind and quality 
should be in the barn, stack, and crib 
before the livestock is acquired. Too 
many of our beginners in livestock 
production here in the South have 
reversed the order and first bought 
the livestock with only an uncertain 
prospect for sufficient feed. 


To return to our feeding problem, 
it may be set down as an essential to 
successful feeding that both the com- 
position of feeds and their purposes in 
the feeding of livestock must be learn- 
ed, for the successful feeder never 
loses sight of the fact that he is deal- 
ing with an individual living animal 
and recognizes individual differences 
which are to be respected and not to 
be overcome by set rules of feeding. 
The feeding of farm livestock consists 
of much more than placing before 
them an abundance of feed. It must 
take into account the peculiarities and 
needs of the individual animal, and the 
feeds offered must be suitable for en- 
abling the animal to do the work for 
which it is being fed. 

The problem of feeding is made 
more difficult because different feed- 
stuffs have a different composition, and 
the composition of the same feed may 
differ if grown on a different soil 
and under different conditions. Not 
alone must proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats, minerals, vitamins, and water be 
reckoned with, but also the likes and 
dislikes of the animals and the pur- 
poses for which the feeding is done. 


Don’t Go Into It; Grow Into It 


Finally, my dear young friend, rec- 
ognizing that the lawyer, doctor, or 
druggist is not permitted by law to 
practice until he has given evidence 
that he knows or has had training in 
his special business, let this restrain 
you from a heavy investment in live- 
stock, or from putting your farming 
eggs all in one basket, until you have 
learned much about feed crop and 
livestock production by study and ex- 
perience with a few animals. Suc- 
cessful livestock production is more 
difficult than either law or pharmacy 
and if they require special training and 
experience, it is all the more certain 
that the young man should not “go” 
into livestock production too extensively 
without such training and experience 
but that he should “grow” into it. 

With the “man” doing his full part 
and not depending too much on the 
livestock and “nature” to do for him 
what he should do for the livestock, 
there is as good a prospect for suc- 
cess in livestock production in the 
South as in any other section of this 
country. Yours truly, 


Editor. 
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By Maude._Muinish. sutton 


@ This striking story, so remarkably timely in view of the nation- 
wide textile strike that was called last month, was accepted for publi- 
cation in our magazine nearly a year ago. The author has family 
affiliations with cotton manufacturers and her story has no conscious 
spirit of propaganda for one side or the other. Rather her aim has 
been merely to tell a potynant story of love and aspiration, tangled 
in a web of modern industrial warfare. And how well she does it! 


T WAS raining. Cold gray clouds 

lay heavy on the mountain above the 
narrow valley where the houses of the 
Flora cotton mill village hung on the 
steep sides of the red hills. The river 
ran bank-full, and roared over the 
dam below the long factory. The doors 
and windows of the houses along River 
Row were shut, and the narrow mud- 
dy street was deserted. 


Old Man Towery sat by a front 
window of the last house on the row 
and watched the village. He had been 
looking out on the world from this 
window for several years—ever since 
he had been past work—but never be- 
fore had he seen such strange things 
as his old eyes had looked at for the 
last six weeks. There was a strike on 
at the Flora Mills. He had lived in a 
dozen mill villages, all the way from 
the Blue Ridge to the Georgia line in 
the last forty years, and this was the 
first strike he had ever seen. 


It was nearly closing time. The lit- 
tle band of pickets, huddled in a close 
group across the road from the mill 
gate, looked half frozen. The soldiers, 
marching around the walk that bor- 
dered the mill, looked cold. This com- 
pany was from “down-the-country,” 
and they were not used to the biting 
wind that swept down from the Blue 
Ridge. 

The old man was glad there were 
no women with the pickets tonight. 
The strike was hard enough on the 
women without them risking pneu- 
monia. The strikers must be getting 
out of heart. The hands going back 


to the mill after lunch today had hard- 
ly noticed the jeers of the pickets. One 
of the hands had called back that it 
was warm in the mill and that he had 
just got up from a square meal. That 
had made Old Man Towery wince. He 
hated to think how cold and hungry 
the strikers were. . 


This was the first day that Tom’s - 


sweetheart, Cordie Meekins, had not 
been in the picket line to jeer at Tom 
when he went back to work. Old Man 
Towery hoped the girl was not sick. 
Just the same, he was glad that Tom 
did not have to take her flouts about 
his siding with the company against 
the strikers. The old man was proud 
of the boy and had been sorry for him 


since the strike had come between him’ 


and his girl. Tom was weave room 
boss. He stood in with the superin- 
tendent and the company. He was get- 
ting ahead fast. It had gone against 
the grain with Tom when Cordie join- 
ed the union and went out with the 
strikers. 


HE old man decided the reason 

Cordie was not on the picket 
line tonight was because her sister-in- 
law was too sick to be left. It was not 
likely that she quit picketing because 
she was out of heart about the strike. 
A Meekins did not get out of heart 
easily. He and Cordie’s father, Zeb 


Meckins, had been boys together back 
in North Cove and he knew the breed. 
That was why he was glad when he 
learned that Tom and the daughter of 
his old crony were going to marry. 
They had been about ready to have the 


knot tied when this strike came on. 
Cordie and her brother joined the 
union. Tom stuck with the company 
and was made a room boss. 


The old man moved his chair so 
that he could look at the house on the 
street in front of the row, where 
Cordie lived with her brother’s wife. 
The two women had been alone in the 
house since the big fight. Rufe was 
in the gang of strikers at the mill gate 
the morning the sheriff and the mill 
guards killed five of the pickets. Rufe 
was not the first Meekins to go to jail 
for fighting, and Old Man Towery 
was sure he would not be the last; but 
he did wish someone would go on 
Rufe’s bond and let him out of jail be- 
fore his wife got down, which was 
likey to be any day now. 


Cordie came down the high back 
steps of the house and stood in the 
yard looking for wood. There was not 
enough in sight to make fire splinters. 
And how thin and pale she looked! 


She was fast losing her looks, and she. 


had been a pretty little thing. He hoped 
she was not getting down-hearted. 
Cordie was good company. Zeb Meek- 
ins couldn’t have daddied a child who 
wasn’t. And a man could take a lot 
of satisfaction in a woman who was 
good company. Cordie was the best 
singer in the village. 

Her singing had been part of the 
trouble. Tom had claimed that she 
joined the union just to get a chance 
to show it off. The union organizers got 
her to sing at all the meetings. Then, 
she made up a song about the strike. 
She called it “The Factory Girl,” and 
sang it to the tune of the ‘Romish 
Lady,” an old ballad her grandmother, 
Aunt Miry Meekins, had sung back in 
the Cove when he was a boy. 


E HAD heard Cordie sing her song 
only once. That was the day the 
dead strikers’ were buried. She stood 
slim and white on the hill above the 
five graves and sang it. He thought 
he had never heard anything so wild 
and lonesome. It made the cold chills 
run over him. It was sadder than the 
mourners crying and the hymn, “Asleep 
in Jesus.” 
The day after the funeral, Cordie 
went.up North with the union organiz- 


The old, old man made no answer. 
He found in his experience no con- 
solation to offer the girl. 


“Whoever made this 
world fixed it so some 
would be rich and some 
pore,”’ said Cordie bitterly. 


ers to try to raise some money for the 
strikers. She sang her song at the 
union meetings there. Somebody sent 
Tom a paper from New York with her 
picture in it’ and some reading about 
“the pretty little factory girl and her 
crude homemade ballad.” There had 
been black anger in Tom’s eyes when 
he read that. 

There was a sound in the shed room. 
Old Man Towery turned his head. 
Tom stood in the door, his eyes heavy 
with sleep, and a look of black anger 
on his faée. He walked to the window 
and stood watching Cordie as she tried 
to chop up the staves of an old trash 
barrel. 


“There’s no sense to that,” Tom told 
his grandfather harshly. “She was 
making eleven dollars a week when 
she walked out. If she was tired of 
the mill, like her song says, she could 
have quit and come on over here. I 
can take care of her. I told her to let 
Rufe do his own striking.” 

“How come the company ain’t run 
her and Essie out’n that house?” asked 
the old man. 


yi ECAUSE I’m payin’ the rent,” 
Tom admitted. “The super prom- 
ised me he’d let ’em stay till we see 
how Rufe’s trial comes out. Essie ain’t 
in no shape to go off down yonder in the 
holler and live in them tents and shacks 
with the rest of the evicted strikers. 
But there’s a right smart of talkin’ 
goin’ on about the company lettin’ such 
unioners as Essie and Cordie live in 
one of the best houses on the hill.” 


The old man nodded. No woman in 
Essie’s fix ought to be moved to a tent 
in such weather as this, but the Meek- 
inses didn’t hardly belong in a com- 
pany house now. 

“They ain’t got nary form thing to 
live on,” there was a note of anger in 
Tom's voice, but he was plainly wor- 
ried. “Cordie’s give ever’thing she 
could rake an’ scrape to the union. 
She’s even sold her good cloak to get 
money for dues. They never got 
nothin’ on that singin’ trip she taken, 
and now the strike is in a manner 
broke, what'll she do?” 


“Go to some other mill ?’ 
suggested. 

“She’s blacklisted in ever’ mill from 
here to the Georgy line,” Tom replied. 
“She’s ruint herself with mills and 
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A LETTER TO A YOUNG STOCKMAN 


Y Dear Young Friend:— 

A young man wanting informa- 
tion on the essentials of success in the 
production of livestock and livestock 
products and asking my opinion on the 
opportunities offered for successful 
livestock production in the South is 
certainly entitled to a frank and care- 
fully considered reply. But he must 
realize that at best such a reply must 
be merely an opinion, although it may 
be based on extensive observation cov- 
ering nearly half a century. 


You want me to state those points 
which I regard of greatest importance 
in successful livestock production in 
the South. For convenience of discus- 
sion I am dividing these into four 
groups :-— 

1. The ability, habits, and character 
of the man. 

2. Economical production of feeds. 

3. Breeding. 

4. Feeding. 


Required: A Will to Succeed 


There are several motives which 
may drive a man to success in livestock 
production, as in other lines of busi- 
ness. He may love farm livestock and 
to work with them, or desire for finan- 
cial gain and a strong wt// to succeed 
in anything he undertakes may give 
him the force to succeed. 

The first is popularly given as most 
important, but the other two motives 
may be so strong as to largely over- 
come the absence of the first. A com- 
bination of all three of these impelling 
motives, if accompanied by the 
ability to learn and use the recorded 
knowledge and experience of others, 
along with habits of careful ‘study, 
attention to details, and good business 
judgment will go a long ways toward 
insuring success. 


Right here let me state that there is 
no kind of farming and certainly few 
other fields of endeavor which require 
more of the qualities enumerated than 
does the production of farm livestock, 
but if I were to name one single re- 
quirement of the successful livestock 
producer I would name a wil! to learn 
and to succeed. 


Feed Production Comes Next 


The second essential to success, eco- 
nomical feed production, is only less 
essential than the right sort of man, 
because it depends on the man, for ac- 
complishment. 


Two basic facts must be recognized 
before the importance of economical 
feed production will be fully appre- 
ciated. First, the true purpose of live- 
stock on a farm ‘is to-furnish a better 
market for feedstuffs produced on that 
farm, and second, from 50 to 75 per 
cent of the total costs of livestock pro- 
duction are feed costs. 


One purpose of livestock production 
is popularly supposed to be soil im- 
provement, and while a well managed 
stock farm will generally increase in 
soil fertility, it must be remembered 
that a productive soil is as necessary 
to success in livestock farming as in 
any other kind of farming. This should 
be plain to anyone who realizes that 
feed costs make up 50 to 75 per cent 
of the total costs of producing live- 
stock. In short, a successful livestock 
producer must be a successful feed 
crop producer. 


Selecting Livestock 


The first question which arises in 
the mind of the young man who is 
thinking of starting in livestock farm- 
ing is, what kind of livestock shall I 


raise, and then immediately follows, 
which breed shall I choose? Perhaps 
you have settled one or both of these 
questions already, but if you have net, 
a few suggestions along these lines 
may be of some aid. 

If the chief source of farm income 
is to come from livestock a farm of 
considerable acreage is necessary. This 
is especially true of horse and beef cat- 
tle production. Dairy cattle and hogs 
are adapted to farms of smaller acre- 
age, and poultry to still smaller farms. 
But as a rule, it is unwise because un- 
safe to confine production to one kind 
of livestock. One-crop farming is un- 
safe and generally in the end less suc- 
cessful, whether the one crop be field 
crops or livestock. 


Cattle and hogs or cattle and sheep 
go well together and it may be here 
stated that cattle form the base of our 
livestock industry, because they have 
the ability to consume and change into. 
valuable human food such large quan- 
tities of roughage and unsalable or low 
priced farm products. 


Beef cattle, if to give the chief farm 
income, require, as stated, a large acre- 
age, because the yearly income from 
the individual animal is relatively low, 
and even dairy cattle require large 
quantities of feed, which is usually 
more economically secured if produced 
on the farm where consumed. But 
dairying affords much the larger mar- 
ket for farm labor. Only about half 
the total cost of dairy production is 
feed cost, whereas with beef cattle 75 
per cent or more is feed cost. 

Hogs are large consumers of grains 
or concentrates and usually furnish a 
fair market for these products produc- 
ed on the farm, while cattle and sheep 
consume pasturage and other rough- 
ages and other less salable farm prod- 
ucts. Market demands and _ special 
local markets may also deserve con- 
sideration in some cases. 


Breed Not of First Importance 


As to the breed of cattle, hogs, 
sheep, or other livestock, the selection 
is of less importance. In the first place, 
purebred sires of the breed selected 
should be used, and before operations 
have been continued long purebred or 
high grade females of the same breed 
or of some other pure breed, prefer- 
ably the same breed, as the purebred 
sire should also be used. The purebred 
sire, no matter what the line of live- 
stock or what the purpose of its pro- 
duction, is an essential. 


In the selection of a breed of beef 
cattle the conditions under which they 
are to be kept, and the preference of 
the producer may well be the chief 
considerations. There is no best breed; 
all have their strong points and some 
weakness, which pretty well balance. 


In selecting a dairy breed there are 
additional considerations. If whole 
milk is to be sold then the market de- 
mands are of vital importance. Also 
the larger breeds consume more feed, 
particularly roughage, and unless there 
are facilities for producing an abun- 
dance of feed a smaller breed may be 
desirable. You may feel assured that 
there is little danger of making a mis- 
take in selecting the breed, if such 
basic considerations as those mention- 
ed are observed, for there is much 
greater difference in quality between 
individuals of any pure breed than be- 
tween the average of the qualities of 
the different breeds. 

Let me here make an observation 
which is based on almost a universal 
experience. The man who has made 


a success of breeding and raising any 
kind of livestock has become a good 
judge of the quality of the livestock 
he produced. 
see the defects and weaknesses of the 
animals he owns is seldom a success- 
ful breeder, but the man who is the 
severest critic of his own animals gen- 
erally is successful. 


Last But Not Least, Feeding 


among my essentials, not because it is 
of least importance, but because it 
comes last in stock farm operations. 
We must first have the stockman, he 
must produce the feed and secure the 
livestock before feeding is a problem. 
And right here let me inject the sug- 
gestion that the feed in ample quanti- 
ties and of the right kind and quality 
should be in the barn, stack, and crib 
before the livestock is acquired. Too 
many of our beginners in livestock 
production here in the 
reversed the order and first bought 
the livestock with only an uncertain 
prospect for sufficient feed. 


it may be set down as an essential to 
successful feeding that both the com- 
position of feeds and their purposes in 
the feeding of livestock must be learn- 
ed, for the 
loses sight of the fact that he is deal- 
ing with an individual living animal 
and recognizes individual differences 
which are to be respected and not to 
be overcome by set rules of feeding. 
The feeding of farm livestock consists 
of much 
them an abundance of feed. 
take into account the peculiarities and 
needs of the individual animal, and the 
feeds offered must be suitable for en- 
abling the animal to do the work for 
which it is being fed. 


more difficult because different feed- 
stuffs have a different composition, and 
the composition of the same feed may 
differ if grown on a different soil 
and under different conditions. Not 
alone must 
fats, minerals, vitamins, and water be 
reckoned with, but also the likes and 
dislikes of the animals and the pur- 
poses for which the feeding is done. 


ognizing that the lawyer, doctor, or 
druggist is not permitted by law to 
practice until he has given evidence 
that he knows or has had training in 
his special business, let this restrain 
you from a heavy investment in live- 
stock, or from putting your farming 
eggs all in one basket, until you have 
learned much about feed crop and 
livestock production by study and ex- 
perience with a few animals. 
cessful livestock production is more 
difficult than either law or pharmacy 
and if they require special training and 
experience, it is all the more certain 
that the young man should not “go” 
into livestock production too extensively 
without such training and experience 
but that he should “grow’’ into it. 


and not depending too much on the 
livestock and “nature” to do for him 
what he should do for the livestock, 
there is as good a prospect for suc- 
cess in livestock production in the 
South as in any other section of this 
country. 


The man who cannot 


The feeding problem is placed last 


South have 


To return to our feeding problem, 


successful feeder never 


more than placing before 
It must 


The problem of feeding is made 


proteins, carbohydrates, 


Don’t Go Into It; Grow Into It 


Finally, my dear young friend, rec- 


Suc- 


With the “man” doing his full part 


Yours truly, 


Editor. 
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By Maude. Mintth. sutton 


@ This striking story, so remarkably timely in view of the nation- 
wide textile strike that was called last month, was accepted for publi- 


cation in our magazine nearly a year ago. 


The author has family 


affiliations with cotton manufacturers and her story has no conscious 


spirit of propaganda for one side or the other. 


Rather her aim has 


been merely to tell a poignant story of love and aspiration, tangled 


in a web of modern industrial warfare. 


I: WAS raining. Cold gray clouds 
lay heavy on the mountain above the 
narrow valley where the houses of the 
Flora cotton mill village hung on the 
steep sides of the red hills. The river 
ran bank-full, and roared over the 
dam below the long factory. The doors 
and windows of the houses along River 
Row were shut, and the narrow mud- 
dy street was deserted. 


Old Man Towery sat by a front 
window of the last house on the row 
and watched the village. He had been 
looking out on the world from this 
window for several years—ever since 
he had been past work—but never be- 
fore had he seen such strange things 
as his old eyes had looked at for the 
last six weeks. There was a strike on 
at the Flora Mills. He had lived in a 
dozen mill villages, all the way from 
the Blue Ridge to the Georgia line in 
the last forty years, and this was the 
first strike he had ever seen. 


It was nearly closing time. The lit- 
tle band of pickets, huddled in a close 
group across the road from the mill 
gate, looked half frozen. The soldiers, 
marching around the walk that bor- 
dered the mill, looked cold. This com- 
pany was from “down-the-country,” 
and they were not used to the biting 
wind that swept down from the Blue 
Ridge. 

The old man was glad there were 
no women with the pickets tonight. 
The strike was hard enough on the 
women without them risking pneu- 
monia. The strikers must be getting 
out of heart. The hands going back 


And how well she does it! 


to the mill after lunch today had hard- 
ly noticed the jeers of the pickets. One 
of the hands had called back that it 
was warm in the mill and that he had 
just got up from a square meal. That 
had made Old Man Towery wince. He 
hated to think how cold and hungry 
the strikers were. . 


This was the first day that Tom’s - 


sweetheart, Cordie Meekins, had not 
been in the picket line to jeer at Tom 
when he went back to work. Old Man 
Towery hoped the girl was not sick. 
Just the same, he was glad that Tom 
did not have to take her flouts about 
his siding with the company against 
the strikers. The old man was proud 
of the boy and had been sorry for him 


since the strike had come between him’ 


and his girl. Tom was weave room 
boss. He stood in with the superin- 
tendent and the company. He was get- 
ting ahead fast. It had gone against 
the grain with Tom when Cordie join- 
ed the union and went out with the 
strikers. 


HE old man decided the reason 

Cordie was not on the picket 
line tonight was because her sister-in- 
law was too sick to be left. It was not 
likely that she quit picketing because 
she was out of heart about the strike. 
A Meekins did not get out of heart 
easily. He and Cordie’s father, Zeb 


Mecekins, had been boys together back 
in North Cove and he knew the breed. 
That was why he was glad when he 
learned that Tom and the daughter of 
his old crony were going to marry. 
They had been about ready to have the 


knot tied when this strike came on. 
Cordie and her brother joined the 
union. Tom stuck with the company 
and was made a room boss. 


The old man moved his chair so 
that he could look at the house on the 
street in front of the row, where 
Cordie lived with her brother’s wife. 
The two women had been alone in the 
house since the big fight. Rufe was 
in the gang of strikers at the mill gate 
the morning the sheriff and the mill 
guards killed five of the pickets. Rufe 
was not the first Meekins to go to jail 
for fighting, and Old Man Towery 
was sure he would not be the last; but 
he did wish someone would go on 
Rufe’s bond and let him out of jail be- 
fore his wife got down, which was 
likey to be any day now. 


Cordie came down the high back 
steps of the house and stood in the 
yard looking for wood. There was not 
enough in sight to make fire splinters. 
And how thin and pale she looked! 


She was fast losing her looks, and she 


had been a pretty little thing. He hoped 
she was not getting down-hearted. 
Cordie was good company. Zeb Meek- 
ins couldn’t have daddied a child who 
wasn’t. And a man could take a lot 
of satisfaction in a woman who was 
good company. Cordie was the best 
singer in the village. 

Her singing had been part of the 
trouble. Tom had claimed that she 
joined the union just to get a chance 
to show it off. The union organizers got 
her to sing at all the meetings. Then, 
she made up a song about the strike. 
She called it “The Factory Girl,” and 
sang it to the tune of the “Romish 
Lady,” an old ballad her grandmother, 
Aunt Miry Meekins, had sung back in 
the Cove when he was a boy. 


E HAD heard Cordie sing her song 
only once. That was the day the 
dead strikers’ were buried. She stood 
slim and white on the hill above the 
five graves and sang it. He thought 
he had never heard anything so wild 
and lonesome. It made the cold chills 
run over him. It was sadder than the 
mourners crying and the hymn, “Asleep 
in Jesus.” 
The day after the funeral, Cordie 
went.up North with the union organiz- 


The old, old man made no answer. 
He found in his experience no con- 
solation to offer the girl. 


“Whoever made this 
world fixed it so some 
would be rich and some 
pore,”’ said Cordie bitterly. 


ers to try to raise some money for the 
strikers. She sang her song at the 
union meetings there. Somebody sent 
Tom a paper from New York with her 
picture in it and some reading about 
“the pretty little factory girl and her 
crude homemade ballad.” There had 
been black anger in Tom’s eyes when 
he read that. 


There was a sound in the shed room. 
Old Man Towery turned his head. 
Tom stood in the door, his eyes heavy 
with sleep, and a look of black anger 
on his faée. He walked to the window 
and stood watching Cordie as she tried 
to chop up the staves of an old trash 
barrel. 


“There’s no sense to that,” Tom told 
his grandfather harshly. “She was 
making eleven dollars a week when 
she walked out. If she was tired of 
the mill, like her song says, she could 
have quit and come on over here. I 
can take care of her. I told her to let 
Rufe do his own striking.” 


“How come the company ain’t run 
her and Essie out’n that house?” asked 
the old man. 


“DECAUSE I'm payin’ the rent,” 
Tom admitted. “The super prom- 
ised me he’d let ’em stay till we see 
how Rufe’s trial comes out. Essie ain’t 
in no shape to go off down yonder in the 
holler and live in them tents and shacks 
with the rest of the evicted strikers. 
But there’s a right smart of talkin’ 
goin’ on about the company lettin’ such 
unioners as Essie and Cordie live in 
one of the best houses on the hill.” 


The old man nodded. No woman in 
Essie’s fix ought to be moved to a tent 
in such weather as this, but the Meek- 
inses didn’t hardly belong in a com- 
pany house now. 

“They ain’t got nary form thing to 
live on,” there was a note of anger in 
Tom’s voice, but he was plainly wor- 
ried. “Cordie’s give ever’thing she 
could rake an’ scrape to the union. 
She’s even sold her good cloak to get 
money for dues. They never got 
nothin’ on that singin’ trip she taken, 
and now the strike is in a manner 
broke, what'll she do?” 


“Go to some other mill 
suggested. 


“She’s blacklisted in ever’ mill from 
here to the Georgy line,” Tom replied. 
“She’s ruint herself with mills and 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 
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WOOD CUT 
BY 
J. J. LANKES 


VireintA Harvests 1934. Corn 
—and Starts Work on 1935 Wheat and Rye 


is one of the more important 
October jobs for Virginia farmers. 
lf the land is not to be planted to fall 
seeded grains, it is almost as econom- 
ical to shuck the ears from the stand- 
ing stalks in the tield as to use any 
other method. If cattle are then turned 
into the fields after the corn is shucked, 
they will consume all of the leaves and 
shucks and the stalks may be turned 
back. to the soil to furnish organic 
matter. Stover so harvested is not so 
good as that from eorn that has been 
properly shocked and cured. How-. 
ever, the expense of harvest is much 
less and the stover is not lost. But of 
course where small grain is to follow 
corn it is almost absolutely necessary 
to cut and shock the corn so as to get it 
off the land in time to sow the grain. 


The right time to cut corn is as soon 
as the shucks have turned yellow and 
the grains are well dented. A good plan 
to follow is to cut 20 rows to the shock 
row. The space between the shocks 
should be governed by the thickness of 
the stand, but ordinarily a_ shock 
should shuck out from 1% to 2 bush- 
els of grain. The most important 
consideration in shocking corn is to see 
that the stalks are set up straight and 
tied tightly near the top. When either 
the stalks are not set straight or the 
tie is down near the middle, the shock 
is likely to twist and finally fall over, 
causing damage to grain. 


Select Seed Corn Now 


The best time to select seed corn 
is just before the corn is cut. At this 
stage the character of both stalk and 
ear may be studied and one can be sure 
of picking ears from strong and healthy 
mother plants. The best seed ears usu- 
ally come from stalks which still have 
green leaves when the shucks on the 
ears have turned yellow. Such stalks 
have ripened normally and are likely 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 
Agronomist, V. P. I. 


to bear plump grain of strong vitality. 
It is also well to select large ears 
where the stand is thick rather than 
where there is little competition from 
other stalks. The type of ear to select 
is largely a matter of personal fancy, 
but ears should conform closely to the 
type of the variety. 


After the ears ‘have been selected, 
they should be tied in bunches and 
hung in some protected place to dry. 
About 20 good ears should be selected 
for each acre to be planted, so that 
there may be some re-selection later in 
the winter when the germination tests 
are being made. After the corn is 
thoroughly dry, it may be stored in 
any dry place. If corn has much mois- 
ture in it when freezing weather comes, 
its germination may be injured, but if 
thoroughly dry, it withstands freezing 
weather without damage. 


Rush Small Grain Seeding 


It is now too late to seed winter oats 
except in the Tidewater section of the 
state, and barley must be seeded within 
the next two weeks for best results. 
Wheat seeding should begin about the 
time of the first killing frost. Earlier 
seedings are likely to be injured by the 
Hessian fly and later seedings may 
suffer from winter spewing. 


The proper calendar dates for seed- 
ing wheat in Southwest Virginia and 
the Valley are from October 1 to 15; 
for Middle Virginia, October 15 to 
November 1, and in Tidewater Vir- 
ginia, from October 20 to November 
10. The proper rate of seeding for 
early seedings on good land is 5 pecks 
to the acre, and for late seedings on 
thin land, 6 to 7 pecks per acre. On 
good land tillering is more profuse and 


léSs seed is required than is necessary 
on poor land. 

The system of fertilizing small grain 
varies with the soil. Good lands which 
have received a coating of manure dur- 
ing the past year need only applications 
of phosphates to insure good crops, or 
if manure is to be applied later, phos- 
phates alone are sufficient. However, 
thin lands respond to applications of 
complete fertilizers such as a 4-12-4 or 
a 4-16-4. 


Small Grain Fertilizers 


Soils which have been made 
rich in nitrogen but are shaly or sandy 
in character give best results from fer- 
tilizers carrying both phosphates and 
potash, such as an 0-12-5. The rate 
of fertilization varies with the produc- 
tivity of the soil, but with wheat at $1 
a bushel or other grajns in proportion, 
one can afford to use $2.50 to $3 worth 
of fertilizers to the acre under most 
small grains. 

Rye may be seeded any time during 
this month and up to November 15 
with little or no danger of winter- 
killing. However, the earlier the seed- 
ings are made after this date, the 
greater will be the yields. Five pecks 
of rye to the acre are sufficient where 
grain production is desired, but where 
rye is sowed for pastures, 7 to 8 pecks 
insure stronger sods. 


The average over a long series af 
years at the various Virginia Experi- 
ment Stations shows that the Fulcaster 
types of wheat, such as VPI No. 131, 
Stoner, and Fulcaster, have given the 
highest yields. Of the smooth or 
beardless varieties, Leap’s Prolific, 
Forward, and Little Red (Fultz) have 
proved best. 


For both grain and winter cover, 
Abruzzi is the outstanding variety of 
rye for the South. 


There was considerable complaint 
throughout the state this year of dead 
meshes or dead parts of heads in wheat. 
This trouble is caused by a disease 
known as wheat scav, which lives on 
corn stubble and is later transmitted to 
wheat. The disease may be effectively 
controlled by plowing under the corn 
stubble before seeding. A  disking 
which entirely covers all stalks is just 
as efficient but when the green corn 
stubble is left standing in the seeded 
fields it becomes an effective host ‘for 
the scab, and if weather conditions are 
favorable for its spread may greatly 
reduce yields. 


Save Lespedeza Seed 


From present indications we would 
expect grass and clover seed to be ab- 
normally high next spring. If this is 
the case, there should be a brisk de- 
-mand for good lespedeza seed. There- 
fore, where seed is available it should 
be harvested—certainly to the extent of 
providing enough for home use. 


The seed may be harvested with a 
seed pan attached to the mower blade, 
or the crop may be cut with a mower 
and threshed with a regular grain 
threshing machine. The seed pan at- 
tachment saves about half the largest 
and heaviest seed and is quite useful in 
saving seed for home use. It should 
not be operated until the plants have 
been killed by frost and the seed shat- 
ters readily. 

If the seed is to be threshed, the crop 
should be mowed as soon‘as the leaves 
turn yellow and cured as hay, after 
which it is stacked or stored until it 1s 
convenient to have it threshed. Three 
hundred to five hundred pounds of seed 
to the acre may be expected from g 
stands, 
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Wrangling a tractor...harvesting... putting up 
hay...cutting ensilage—with all the regular 
chores to be kept up morning and night, seven 
days a week —the life of a farmer calls for a 
long day and a long week. 7 

And every heavy job takes down a man’s 
tnergy bit by bit...makes him more and more 
susceptible to tiredness and irritability. 

But through smoking a Camel you can release 


your flow of natural energy and restore a feel- 
ing of well-being...as you go about your day’s 
work. 

Millions of smokers have found for them- 
selves that smoking a Camel when tired does 
produce a delightful “snap-back” of natural 
energy and “pep.” This remarkable “energizing 
effect” in Camels is confirmed by a famous New 
York research laboratory. Hence, the impor- 
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Have you tried this way of increasing energy... 
that so many farmers are enjoying? 


tance to every smoker of the suggestion “get a 
lift with a Camel!” 

This refreshing “lift” is harmless and whole- 
some. Camels simply help your body to help 
itself. 

And so all through the day...when the going 
gets hard light up a Camel! You'll /ike Camels—a 
matchless blend of costlier tobaccos. And you can 
smoke them steadily, without upsetting yournerves. 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS—tTurkish and Domestic—than any 
other popular brand. 


“Get a LIFT 
with a Camel !” 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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SavE ALL RougcHace—It Witt Bre ScARceE 


A future stockman in the making. 


@ The most important problem facing the livestock producer right 
now is the winter care and feeding of those animals which he proposes 


to carry through the winter. 


The manner and cost of wintering live- 


sotck very largely determine the yearly profit or loss in livestock pro- 


ducing. 


There are no longer local markets for livestock or their prod- 


ucts that are much out of line, as to prices, from the markets available 
to all livestock producers. All livestock producers are in competition, 


By TAIT BUTLER 


INCE feed costs in producing live- 

stock and livestock products make up 
from 50 to 75 per cent of the total 
costs, and higher priced feeds are used 
during the winter, the wintering of 
the farm livéstock is something which 
should receive the most serious consid- 
eration. Not only should no animals 
be wintered unless they promise to pay 
for the feed consumed, but the most 
careful consideration should be given 
to quality and cost of the feed used, as 
well as its suitability for enabling the 
animals to do most efficiently the work 
for which they are being fed. 

The South never has _ produced 
enough feedstuffs for the livestock to 
be fed, but there has probably been as 
much or more feed grown this year 
than ever before, except in portions of 
the Southwestern States. But large 
sections, where surplus feedstuffs are 


SN’T she a beauty? Boy, she has 

class! It wouldn't take a judge long 
to motion her to the head of the line 
in the hottest sort of ring. 


Why do you like her? Well, let’s 
see. First of all, she has breed type. 
There’s no doubt in the world that 
this cow is a Jersey. A beautiful Jer- 
sey head, clean cut and feminine, large 
prominent eyes and quality horns, curv- 
ing in just right, set on the right type 
body and balanced with a perfectly 
shaped udder, earmark her as a great 
Jersey cow typical of the breed, in all 
those characteristics bred into the Jer- 
seys for generations. 

Resides breed type this beautiful 
specimen has dairy type to a remark- 
able degree. I like to divide type into 
the following four, broad headings: (1) 
conformation, (2) constitution, (3) 
capacity, and (4) mammary develop- 


usually produced, have this year pro- 
duced less than required for local use. 
The South, as a whole, will probably 
buy less, but the national shortage is 


sufficient to insure rather high prices ~ 


for feeds that must be bought. It is 
therefore important that the best possi- 
ble use be made of the feeds that are on 
hand. 

The farm work stock, on a yearly 
basis, probably consume more feed 
than any other single kind of livestock 
on Cotton Belt farms. From Novem- 
ber to March a large proportion of 
farm horses and mules are idle or 
doing only light work. Idle horses 
and mules are usually fed most eco- 
nomically when given all the roughage 
they will eat and only such a quantity 
of grain as required to keep them in 
the condition desired. If the roughage 
is good, such as some well cured leg- 


ume hay, they may require little or rio 
grain at all. 

It is being suggested that those who 
have produced good legume hays sell 
them to the drouth stricken sections 
and that work stock and cattle be win- 
tered on the low grade roughages 
available, such as corn stover. A large 
quantity of corn stover is generally 
wasted throughout the South and had 
the corn been cut and shocked at the 
right stage of growth a_ tremendous 
tonnage of low grade dry roughage 
might have been saved. 


Winter Feeding Economically 
Even yet, if cut and properly handled, 


‘the corn stover usually left in the field 


would help out on many a South- 
ern farm, where the supply of good 
hay is usually insufficient. ~ While 
there is no unusual shortage of hay in 
the South this year, except in the 
Southwest, there is no excess of good 
hay in the South as a whole, necessary 
to properly feed the dairy cattle and 
work stock. The question therefore 
arises whether it is better to sell the 
better quality hay and feed the low 
grade roughages which may be saved? 
Idle work stock may be kept in good 

condition on corn stover and, say, two 
pounds of cottonseed meal and two 
pounds of blackstrap molasses a day, 
and if the legume hay can be sold for, 
say, $20 a ton there is ‘no question that 
it will pay to sell the legume hay and 
feed the idle work stock on corn stover. 
But in feeding dairy cattle, unless they 
have silage, the economy of selling. 
legume hays, even at $20 a ton, and 
feeding such low grade roughage as 
corn stover and cottonseed hulls is 
doubtful. When silage is fed and con- 
‘centrates used such as to balance the 
ration, even a low grade roughage such 
as corn stover at a cost of $5 to $10 
a ton may be more economical than $20 
legume hay. But when all the rough- 
age is dry, the dairy cow should have 
something better than corn stover or 
cottonseed hulls. It will then gener- 
ally pay better to make at least half 
the roughage legume hay, if it has been 
grown on the farm, than to feed only 
these low grade roughages. 


How to Save Stover 


If the corn stover and other tow 
grade roughages.are to be used, either 
as a substitute for better roughage 
which may be sold, or to avoid the pur- 
chase of high priced roughage, the 
problem of best preparing the stover 
becomes of considerable importance. 


Most of the corn has passed | the 


OUR COVER PAGE Cow 


By BEN KILGORE 


ment. . There is some overlapping in 
these classifications. Some points could 
very properly be discussed under two 
or more of these rather general divi- 
sions. But let’s analyze this great ani- 
mal together under one system. There 
are many others just as good or better. 


Looking at this cow froma distance 
we observe she fills the eye. She has a 
good general appearance. One com- 
mon mistake in judging cows is to rush 
up to them to study at close range and 
get your hands on them before obtain- 
ing a more accurate long ranged pic- 
ture. Her typical Jersey head, free 
from throatiness, sets on a lean angu- 
lar neck that blends well into the 


shoulders. Short thick necks are de- 
sirable in beef cattle, not dairy cattle, 
and indicate meat producing, not dairy 
producing qualities. 


Under conformation also, a symme- 
try and balance of parts, and quality 
sticking out all over her “like a sore 
thumb,” satisfies your mind’s eye that 
she compares favorably with your 
ideal Jersey cow in this respect. 
Maybe before reacting to any of these, 
your well trained eye pleasantly fol- 
lows a strong, straight back and a 
long rump, from hips to pins. Long 
level rumps are supposed to be corre- 
lated with capacious, flat floored, and 
well shaped udders. Getting ahead of 


‘ 


stage of maturity for cutting and 
shocking to produce the best stover, 
but two ways of handling the «ry corn- 
stalks are suggested. Those who have 
silos and haven’t enough better ma- 
terial with which to fill them, may put 
dry cornstalks into the silo by cutting 
them fine and using enough water to 
thoroughly soak the material as it js 
put in the silo. Such material does not 
make silage of good feeding value, 
but it will be better than dry corn 
Stover and, of course, a larger propor- 
tion of it will be eaten. 

A second method of handling may 
be used by those who do not have or 
cannot provide silos. The corn should 
be cut and shocked as soon as the corn 
grain is hard and before the leaves and 
stalks all become dry. If the corn is 
already ripe and dry it should be cut 
at once because the longer it weathers 
in the field the less feeding value it 
will have. When the stover is thor-. 
oughly dry it should be stored either 
in stacks covered with dry grass to 
shed the rain or stored under shelter. 
But the stover should never be bulked 
unless thoroughly dry, for it heats and 
molds readily if not thoroughly cured. 

Stover Feeding Methods 

The stover may be fed without 
shredding, cutting, or grinding, but a 
relatively small proportion of it will be 
eaten by any livestock. If shredded, 
cut fairly fine, or ground, a much 
larger part will be eaten. Such treat- 
ment does not greatly increase the 
feeding value of the part eaten, but 
as stated, much more of it is eaten and 
therefore such treatment of corn stover 
becomes economical when dry rough- 
ages are scarce and high priced as they 
promise to be this year. If corn stover 
is ground and its palatability increased 
by the addition of concentrates it all 
will be eaten. 

Of course, in the South the concen- 
trate that at once suggests itself as 
suitable for mixing with ground corn 
stover is cottonseed meal. Another 
which should prove popular because of 
its feeding value and_ palatability is 
blatkstrap molasses. A mixture of one 
part each of cottonseed meal and black- 
strap molasses to 6 or 8 parts, by 
weight, of ground or finely cut corn 
stovér should make a fairly satisfac- 
tory winter ration for idle horses and 
mules and nfature dry cattle. 

The experiment stations have devel- 
oped the fact that when low grade dry 
roughages such as corn stover, grass 
hays, straws, and cottonseed hulls are 
fed their value is much increased by 
the feeding of calcium (lime). 


our story a little, in this case it’s cef- 
tainly “True, Brother, true.” High tail 
setting and droopy rumps are sUup- 
posed to accompany udders tilted in- 
versely.. Short rumps and small pendu- 
lous udders apparently are partners. 
Depth of heart girth is the first 
thing to look for in constitution. Be- 
sides good depth of body just behind 
the shoulders, our cover page cow 
a good spring of rib through the heart. 
She does not fall off right back of the 
shoulders, she stands squarely on her 
front feet, with good width between 
the front legs. That bad characteristic 
of both front legs appearing to come 
out of the same hole is conspicuous by 
its absence. A wide-open, broad nos- 
tril guarantees the ability to fill the 
lungs with plenty of fresh air. 
Instead of constitution we might 
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BOB CRANE, young lawyer 
who has endeared himself to 
thousands who listen to the 
real life drama, ‘“Today’s Chil- 
dren.” 


MARY ELLIS AMES, famous 
home economist. Hear her on 
Pillsbury’s ‘‘Cooking Close- 
Ups.” 


You all know about Bob Crane’s favorite dessert, if you listen 
to “Today’s Children” on your radio—for Bob wants it every 
time any of Mother Moran’s family has a party! And you’ve prob- 
ably heard Mary Ellis Ames, in Pillsbury’s ‘““Cooking Close-Ups,” 
say she’s never tasted anything more delicious! 


Here’s a picture of this famous dessert, over at the right . . . 


and the recipe right beneath it. 


Give us a name for it... and you may open your mail box 
some morning before long and find a check for $3,000! 


Iv'll be fun to try. It'll be wonderful to win. Just think 
of some simple, easy name. You may think of something 
which suggests that the recipe has been handed down, 
such as “Heirloom Dainties” or a name that describes 
the dessert itself—such as ‘“‘Pineapple Delight.” Or the 
name of some person, city, or country. Prizes will be 
awarded for names which can be easily pronounced 
and remembered, and which will bring to a person’s 
mind the most pleasing idea of the dessert. There 
are all kinds of good names . . . think how wonder- 
ful it would be if the judges should decide that yours 
were best! Think what you could do with $3,000! 
And don’t forget there are 617 other cash prizes. 


Here’s all you do 


Write down the name you pick, together with your name and 
address, and attach a grocer’s sales slip showing the purchase of a bag 
of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Submit as many names as you like. To assure 
fairness to all entrants each name submitted must be accompanied by a 
grocer’s sales slip. Mail to Mary Ellis Ames, Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, 


Contest Dept. A-2, Minneapolis, Minn., 
on or before October 15, 1934. 


Every entrant can become a 
member of Pillsbury’s Cookery 
Club—FREE! 


As a member, you receive free every 
month for three months a beautifully illus- 
trated eight-page bulletin, containing the 
sort of expert cookery help you don’t find 
in ordinary cook books or pamphlets. New, 
easy recipes. Seasonable, unusual menus. 
Original ideas for entertaining. All planned 
to fit any kind of budget. Women who are 
already members say Pillsbury’s Cookery 
Club is the most helpful idea of its kind 
they’ve ever found. When you enter this 
contest, you are entitled to a special three 
months’ free membership, simply by ask- 
ing for it! When you send in your entry, 
simply state that you’d like to join the 
Cookery Club, It is free, to all entrants 
who Tequest it. 


618 CASH PRIZES 


2nd PRIZE, $1000.00 
4th to 8th PRIZES, $100.00 
19th to 68th PRIZES, $25.00 
169th to 618th PRIZES, $5.00 


Ist PRIZE, $3000.00 


Simple. Easy. 
FIRST PRIZE $3000.00 


DOESN’T THIS LOOK GOOD? See those crisp slices of pineapple, their 
tangy flavor mellowed and richened by brown sugar and butter? The cherries 
and pecans peeping through? And, underneath, a rich, tender cake, baked just to 
@ turn. No wonder Bob loves this dessert. You'll love it, too. Here’s the recipe: 


Recipe makes 8 individual cakes. 
TEMPERATURE: 375° F. TIME: about 25 minutes 
% cup butter 22 teaspoons baking pow 
cup brown sugar VY, teaspoon salt 

8 small slices pineapple Y cup shortening 

8 maraschino cherries ¥% cup sugar 

Y, cup pecan nutmeats 1 egg, unbeaten 
1% cups PILLSBURY’S BEST Flour Y, cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 


1. Melt butter; add brown sugar; stir well. 2. Pour sugar mixture equally in 
bottoms of eight large, well buttered, fluted moulds. 3. Place slice of pineapple, 
well drained, over sugar mixture; a whole cherry in center of pineapple; and 
a few pecan nutmeats around flutes of mould. 4. Sift flour, baking powder and 
salt together. 5. Cream shortening; add sugar; beat well. 6. Add egg; beat 
vigorously. 7. Add sifted dry ingredients alternately with milk and flavoring; 
mix well. 8. Pour batter over prepared fruit in individual pans. Bake in mod- 
erate oven. 9. Afteg baking, allow to stand about five minutes before inverting 
on serving plate. 10. Serve warm with whipped cream, if desired. 


3rd PRIZE, $500.00 | 
9th to 18th PRIZES, $50.00 
69th to 168th PRIZES, $10.00 


Bread 
Cake 
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MARY AMES fot you: 


CASH PRIZES! 


Merely for the best mame for Bob Crane’s favorite dessert. 
A lot of fun— and a lot of prizes! 


617 OTHER CASH PRIZES! 


Free Membership in Pillsbury’s Cookery Club to every entrant who requests it! 
CONTEST CLOSES OCTOBER 15, 1934. 


RULES OF CONTEST 


Your entry must be postmarked before 
midnight of October 15, 1934. 


. When you buy your sack of Pillsbury’s 


Best Flour, get a sales slip from your 
grocer, and attach it to your entry. Or, 
attach a reasonably accurate, colored 
hand-drawn facsimile of the Pillsbury’s 
Best label. 

Judges are Dorothy Marsh, Good House- 
keeping Institute; Beulah V. Gillaspie, 
McCall’s Magazine; Bess M. Rowe, The 
Farmers Wife. Their decision is ac- 
cepted as final by all entrants. 

All winners agree to permit the use of 
the winning names together with their 
own names and addresses and pictures in 
advertising. 

Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case 
of ties. 

Contest is open to everybody except em- 
ployees of Pillsbury Flour Mills Com- 
pany and its advertising agency, and 
professional home economists. 

Please indicate om your entry if you 
wish to become a member of Pillsbury’s 
Cookery Club, 
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TIME 
GULFSTEEL 


a 20 YEAR 
FIGHT/ 


OPEN UP WITH 
LITTLE RAIN AND 
N TAKE THAT BRIGHT 
SHINY! SMILE, OFFJ 


ao RUST WILL GET THROUGHG 
\ THAT TIGHT 
\ NOT A CHANCE |i\ilR GALVANIZED 
AND IF DID YI ZINC GUARD 

\ I'M COPPER Yj 
N BEARING STEEL 
\ YON THE 


"LL HIT HIM FIRST WITH COLD y 
NIGHTS AND THEN WITH HOT 
NY DAYS . 1—F THAT DON'T ¢ 
KNOCK HIM OUT 
WIM LICKED 


and again GULFSTEEL FENCE 
; proves that quality copper-bear- 
a ing steel wire can “take it” and 
come up smiling. 


If you want a fence 
that will give years - 
of service after or- 
dinary wire fence 
has worn out, insist 
on your dealer 
supplying you with 
GULFSTEEL 
FENCE... In 
weights, sizes and 
mesh to suit your 
needs. Write for 
free descriptive 
booklets to Dept B. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA : 


FARMERS and REVISED CONSTITUTION 
Three Amendments Would Remedy Main Objections 


HE farm organizations of North 

Carolina are mixed up with no 
political factions and are not interested 
either in anybody's political ambitions 
for the future or political grudges for 
the past. 


The result is that they are able to 
take sane, courageous, unbiased atti- 
tudes on public questions. In the fol- 
lowing statement signed by their lead- 
ers early last month they presented a 
plan for combining all the best features 
of the Revised Constitution with some 
desired safeguards that may well be 
retained from the present Constitution. 
We believe that all farmers would do 
well to demand that our 1935 General 
Assembly adopt the program which 
Messrs. Vanatta, Caldwell, Pate, Mose- 
ley, and Brake suggested in the follow- 
ing open letter :— 


To the Members of the Committee for 
the Revised Constitution, 

To the Members of the Committee Op- 

posing, the Revised Constitution, 

Gentlemen :— 


The undersigned persons are writing 
to you especially on behalf of the farm- 
ers of North Carolina but also we be- 
lieve on behalf of the general citizen- 
ship of our state. 

In what we say we are not interested 
in politics, personal, partisan, or fac- 
tional. We are interested in whatever 
policies will promote the betterment of 
rural North Carolina and of the state 
as a whole. 

It is for this reason that we are ap- 
pealing to members of both your or- 
ganizations to drop your differences 
and_ work together for the good of 
North Carolina. 

We know that the farmers of North 
Carolina wish to secure for themselves 
the distinct improvements which the 
Revised Constitution offers them. But 
they also would feel safer to have 
certain safeguarding and reassuring 
amendments embodying principles the 
Committee Opposing the Revised Con- 
stitution is advocating. If the members 
of both organizations are only sincere, 
patriotic, and broad-minded enough to 
work together, we see no _ reason 
why both purposes cannot be properly 
achieved. 


The Committee Addressed 


To the members of the Committee 
Opposing the Revised Constitution we 
would say: You underestimate the in- 
telligence and plain common sense of 
the people of North Carolina if you 
think you can make them believe that 
the members of the North Carolina 
Constitutional Commission deliberately 
set out to deprive the people of North 
Carolina of any useful liberty or safe- 
guard. The names of the members of 
the Commission are sufficient answer 
to that charge—Chief Justice W. P. 
Stacy and Associate Justice Michael 
Schenck of our Supreme Court; Judge 
John J. Parker of the United States 
Circuit Court; Maj. George E. Butler ; 
Congressman Lindsay Warren; State 
Commissioner of Revenue A. J. Max- 
well; United States District Attorney 
J. O. Carr; Burton Craige; Editor 
Clarence Poe of The Progressive 
Farmer. And the fact that representa- 
tives of both political parties in the 
General Assembly of 1933 by a virtu- 
ally unanimous vote in the Senate and 
by an overwhelming vote in the House 
scrutinized and amended the Revised 
Constitution and then voted its sub- 
mission to the people is further proof 


that there was no deep laid conspiracy 
against the liberties of North Carolina. 
That charge is absurd. 

But, on the other hand, to the mem- 
bers of the Committee for the Revised 
Constitution we wish to say this equal- 
ly emphatic thing: While your Com- 
mission was composed of able, sincere, 
and patriotic North Carolinians, you 
can never get away with any assump- 
tion that they were infallible. The men 
who framed the Constitution of the 
United States were just as able, patri- 
otic, and sincere as were Judges Stacy, 
Parker, and Schenck and their asso- 
ciates, but discussion revealed that by 
inadvertence they, too, had failed to 
include in their document quite a num- 
ber of reassuring safeguards which the 
plain everyday American of that day 
desired. 
Hancock and other authors: and advo- 
cates of the Constitution of the 
United States were willing to recom- 
mend and support certain safeguarding 
and reassuring amendments—it was 
not until then that the American peo- 
ple were willing to ratify the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Then they 
were quite willing to support it and at 
the very first session of the First Con- 
gress the first ten amendments were 
submitted and promptly approved. 

The Americans of that day were pa- 
triotic enough for the advocates to con- 
cede and for opponents to accept, these 
clarifying amendments. Our challenge 
and purpose is to discover whether you 
North Carolinians of today, now ar- 
rayed in opposing camps, can be equal- 
ly patriotic. 


What the People Want 


Some of the highly important fea- 
tures that the people of North Carolina 
wish to preserve in the Revised Consti- 
tution are these :— 

(1) We wish to preserve the oppor- 
tunity to get tax exemption of $1,000 
on each home occupied by the owner. 
This will discourage tenancy and en- 
courage home ownership. Once the 
Constitution of North Carolina gives 
the people this privilege, realization 
may come by stages but it will come 
surely. We may exempt first $250, 
then $500, then $1,000. We may ex- 
empt the full $1,000 first for disabled 
persons, needy widows, and needy men 
and women past 60. We now have an 
exemption on personal property—$300. 

e now have a liberal exemption on 
income taxes—$1,000 and up. On in- 
heritance taxes, too, most liberal ex- 
emptions are allowed. Only on real 
estate, a man’s home, does the state 
tax “the uttermost farthing of the 
poor” -with no exemption whatever. 
We demand such an exemption on 
homes. And the Revised Constitution 
offers us the one sure way to get it. 

(2) We favor that part of the Re- 
vised Constitution which permits a tax 
of more than 6 per cent on the greatest 
incomes in the state. 

(3) We favor that part of the Re- 
vised Constitution which limits the 
bond issuing and debt making power 
of the state, counties, and towns. As 
the Asheville Citizen recently said: 
“Had the Revised Constitution been 
adopted 15 years ago, the probabilities 
are overwhelming that no county or 
city in this state would today be in- 
tolerably burdened with debt or in 
default.” 

(4) We also strongly favor the pro- 
visions which permit tax policies to 
encourage the conservation of soils, 
forests, and other natural resources. 
The man who improves his soil or 
beautifies his home is now penalized 


And it was not until John - 


by constantly increasing full-rate tax- 
ation; while the man who lets his land 
wash away to the perpetual detriment 
of the state and all other taxpayers is 
rewarded with a constantly decreasing 
tax valuation. 

(5) We favor numerous other fea- 
tures we have not now space to enum- 
erate and we do not propose, now that 
we have a chance to get them, to throw 
away that opportunity. 


Rival Groups Asked to Co- 
éperate 


This then is what we ask of your 
rival organizations: We ask the Com- 
mittee for the Revised Constitution to . 


agree to certain clarifying and reassur- ~ 


ing amendments about as follows :— 

1. That the General Assembly shall 
not itself assume the right to name, 
nor authorize any other branch of the 
government to name, any county or 
municipal officers now elected, by the 
people. 

2. That the present limitation on 
tax rates shall continue in force: (a) 
state poll tax of not over $2, city or 
town $1, age limits, 21 to 50; (b) in- 
come tax exemptions, $1,000 for un- 
married persons, $2,000 for married, 
etc.; (c) state and county tax rate not 
to exceed 15 cents on the $100 except 
for public schools or other necessary 
purposes approved by general or 
special law. 

3. That the two major political par- 
ties shall be represented on the State 
Board of Education and that the mem- 
bers be named, one-half by the General 
Assembly and one-half by the Gov- 
ernor. 

We propose to appeal directly to the 
nominees for the 1935 General Assem- 
bly and ask their agreement that they 
will submit these clarifying amend- 
ments just suggested. We call upon 
the members of the Committee Oppos- 
ing the Revised Constitution to prove 
their sincerity by helping us secure the 
promise of those amendments whose 
necessity they have proclaimed. We 
call upon members of the Committee 
for the Revised Constitution to prove 
their sincerity by aiding in the same 
effort. Respectfully submitted, 

E.S. VANATTA, 

Master State Grange. 

HARRY B. CALDWELL, 

Lecturer State Grange. 

J. A. BRAKE, 

President State Farmers’ Alliance. 

L.. 0. MOSELEY, 

President State Farmers’ Convention. 

G. M. PATE, President N. C. Cot- 

ton Growers’ Co6perative Ass'n 


Attend Your State Fair 


UR cover page this month reminds 

everybody of approaching state 
fairs and others and of the good times 
that await us as we see the exhibits 
and all our friends who will be there. 
We especially call attention to the 
Virginia State Fair, October 1-6; 
North Carolina State Fair, October 
8-13; South Carolina State Fair, Octo- 
ber 22-27. Of course everybody will 
also wish to attend the district, coun- 
ty, and community fairs nearest them. 
Meanwhile thousands of readers will 
be especially interested in Ben Kilgore’s 
article on page 12—telling what points 
of merit to look out for in the beauti- 
ful cattle one will see everywhere. 
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Chevrolet gives you a six-cylinder, 
valve-in-head engine because Chev- 
rolet has found that this type uses a minimum 
amount of gas and oil, while providing exceptional 
smoothness and power. That is why, when you 
buy a Chevrolet, you get great economy along with 
such modern, proved features as Knee-Action, 
Body by Fisher, cable-controlled brakes, a sturdy 
Y-K frame and a top speed of 80 miles an hour. 
Chevrolet has been careful to make this car efficient 


as well as big, beautiful, comfortable and fast. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms. 
A General Motors Value 


Save with a 


hevrolet Master Six Se 


out of the least gas 


OVERHEAD 


+ 


only and youll never 
be satisfied with any , 
other low-priced car ae) 
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80 HORSEPOWER— 
80 MILES PER HOUR 
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KNEE-ACTION WHEELS 
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Nobody put anything over on grandma! The 
dear old lady knew how to handle people, chil- 
dren and grown-ups alike. One of her secrets of 
success (it can be told now) was the cookie jar. 
With it she ruled with a rod of sugar. 

Well, bless her, she still does, but she doesn’t 
spend as much time in the hot kitchen as she used to. Some days she fills up 
the old cookie jar with crisp and dainty “Uneeda Bakers’’ PRISCILLA BUTTER 
COOKIES. Made with the finest butter, eggs, and sugar, with a light dash of 
vanilla that emphasizes their delicate butter flavor, they cost less to buy than 
they would to make at home, and grandma’s a thrifty soul. 


Some days the cookie jar is fragrant with spicy JOHN ALDEN MOLASSES 
COOKIES—lightly sugar sprinkled. One secret of their goodness is that they 
are flavored with open kettle molasses specially blended in our own plant. Then 
again, sometimes the cookie jar celebrates with MILES STANDISH CHOCOLATE 
COOKIES. Their wafer-like crispness is all their own, and their rich chocolate 
flavor makes them disappear fast any time. They go so well with beverages, or 
with ice cream and other simple desserts! 

Grandma knows and has passed on to daughter, that if they’re “Uneeda 
Bakers’ cookies, they contain only the finest, purest ingredients, safe for chil- 
dren. She knows another reason why they taste so good. Like all the many 
other “Uneeda Bakers” varieties, they're “Baked to order for your grocer.” 


“What does that mean?” women ask us. It means just this. “Uneeda Bakers” 
salesmen are calling frequently on every grocery store in the United States. No 
grocer needs to have anything but fresh crackers because the “Uneeda Bakers” 
man will be back in a few days to put in his fresh supply. That's why they taste 
so good—they’re only a hop, skip and a jump from “Uneeda Bakers” ovens. 
We make our crackers, cookies and cakes as good as they possibly can be, and 
get them to you as fast as possible. 


WHAT’S NEW IN AGRICULTURE? 
With Good Prices, Good Crops, Southeast Rejoices 


@ Farm prices are up to 87 per cent of pre-war—the highest level re- 
corded since April, 1931, Furthermore, since farm prices are increasing 
more rapidly than other products, the exchange value of farm products 
has gained 5 points and is now 71 per cent of pre-war. 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


| pain prices as a whole are now 
better than 71 per cent of parity, 
which is the Trip'e A goal. Three im- 
portant commodities are above parity. 


Farm price 


Parity plus benefits 
$1.08 $1.18 
Potion 15.3c 16.0c 


Not only are farm prices on the up 
and up, but well informed people ex- 
pect them to continue steady to strong. 

Compare $4.61 for hogs with $3.79 a 
year ago. Corn is up 24 cents above 
a year ago, wheat 15 cents, cotton 4.3 
cents. None of these prices include 
benefit payments. 

The opinion seems to be that live- 
stock prices should rise gradually for 
the next two or three months and then 
take a sharper increase during the mid- 
winter ; cotton should hold its own un- 
til the textile strike is settled and go 
higher later. Dairy products also are 
due for an increase with fluid milk ad- 
vancing more than butter, but feed 
prices are expected to advance more 
rapidly than dairy prices during the re- 
mainder of the year. The longer outlook 
is for higher prices of dairy products 
in relation to feed grains, but a less 
favorable relationship for-dairy prod- 
ucts in comparison with prices of meat 
animals. Farmers may expect better 
prices for chickens and eggs this fall 
mainly because of reduced production. 


Wheat prices now seem likely to 
fluctuate during the 1934-35 marketing 
season at about the level reached dur- 
ing the latter part of July. 


® Cotton Export Situation 


War with Japan would be a seri- 
ous blow to the Southern cotton 
farmer. Last year, Japan was our best 
customer, taking 1,845,601 bales of our 
cotton as compared with 1,318,066 bales 
sold to Germany and 1,278,426 bales 
to Great Britain. Almost one-fourth 
of our total exports of cotton in 1933- 
34 went to.the Japanese. 


Furthermore, Japan is expected to 
make heavy purchases of our new crop 
for delivery this fall. Japan, China, 
Canada, and certain small European 
countries increased their purchases of 
American cotton while decreased ex- 
ports to Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Spain, and Belgium are re- 
ported. 

Total exports of American cotton 
for the cotton year ending July 31, 
1934, amounting to 7,558,000, were 
about 868,000 bales or 10 per cent 
smallér than in 1932-33. Likewise, do- 
mestic consumption was off 436,000 
bales or 7 per cent as compared with 
the preceding year. 


The total supply of American cotton 
for the current year will be approxi- 
mately 20,000,000, of which 1034 mil- 
lion bales is carry-over, and a prospec- 
tive crop of 9% million bales. This 
would be a decrease in the supply of 
19 per cent or 4,600,000 bales from last 
year. Even if consumption is no more 


- 


this year than last, we shall end the 
season on July 31, 1935, with a carry- 
over of about 6% million bales—con- 
siderably less than half what it was 
before the Triple A took a hand. 


Exports this year have started off 
very slowly, being less than half those 
of last year for the same period. Short 
crop, 12-cent loan, slow season, and to 
some extent higher prices for Ameri- 
can cotton are responsible. Since In- 
dian cotton is now priced at only about 
71 per cent of American cotton, mills 
would like to substitute foreign cotton 
for American, but they are finding it 
difficult to do so in many cases. Once 
a mill gets set to use a certain kind of 
cotton, it can’t change at will. 


@ Foreign Cotton Production 


Foreign production in 1933-34 was 
larger than in any other year on record. 
Indications are that the 1934-35 crop 
will be larger than last season for 
Brazil, China, and possibly for a few 
other less important countries. Esti- 
mates of this year’s foreign cotton pro- 
duction, however, are preliminary and 
may be changed materially later in the 
season. The acreage of Indian cotton 
planted to August 1 is reported below 
that for the same period a year ago but 
the season has not advanced far 
enough to indicate very definitely the 
probable crop. 


@® Four Cents a Pound for 
Bankhead Tags 


If the South has 1934 crop of 9,250,000 
bales as now forecast by the Govern- 
ment, the states east of the Mississippi 
River will find it necessary to purchase 
exemption certificates for approxi- 
mately 250,000 bales from the cotton 
farmers of the Southwest who have 
about 1% million of them to sell. 


As Secretary Wallace has fixed a 
price of 4 cents a pound at which tags 
are to be sold throughout the Cotton 
Belt, this will mean a distribution of 
about $5,000,000, principally among the 
farmers of Texas, Oklahoma, and Ar- 
kansas. 


A national pool to handle these ex- 
cess tags is being formed, although 
they may also be sold locally through 
the county office. Funds from tags 
sold and all unsold tags will be prorated 
back to producers after expenses are 
deducted. 

Southwestern farmers will have tags 
for about 1% million bales for which 
there will be no sale. The government 
has decided not to buy these tags, but 
they will be good for next year’s crop 
in the event the Bankhead Act is con- 
tinued another season. 


Wheat Programs 
In 1935 wheat farmers under con- 


tract to the government will plant 99 ” 


per cent of the base acreage, and re- 
ceive as benefit payments 29 cents a 
bushel or a total of 102 million dollars. 
With average yields, this acreage will 
produce about 775 million bushels which 
will more than satisfy an average 
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domestic consumption of 625 million 
bushels. 

As a result of the world wheat 
agreement, Australia reduced wheat 
acreage 15 per cent, Canada 10 per 
cent, United States 9 to 10 per cent, 
and Argentina 6 per cent. The world 
wheat carry-over which was 500 mil- 
lion bushels on August 1 will proba- 
bly be reduced to 300 million bush- 
els by next year. Further coperation 
is necessary, however. to bring the 
carry-over down to normal. 


o A Peanut Program at Last! 


Rental and benefit payments will be 
made on peanuts, designated by the last 
Congress as a basic agricultural com- 
modity. The payments will be derived 
from a processing tax. The peanut 
adjustment program now being de- 
veloped provides for diverting a por- 
tion of the 1933 and 1934 crops from 
the shelling to the oil trade and for 
adjusting the plantings in 1935. The 
average price paid farmers for peanuts 
during the last marketing season was 
29 cents a pound as compared with 1.6 
cents a pound in 1932. Growers have 
asked for a processing tax sufficient to 
insure a price of 314 to 334 cents a 
pound, including market price and 
benefit payments. 


The maximum processing tax that 
would be levied is 2.7 cents a pound 
which*is the difference between the 
parity price of 5.6 cents a pound and 
the 2.9 cents a pound average price 
paid farmers for peanuts during the 
last marketing season. 


@ One Contract Per Farm 


From Washington come reports that 
certain farm organizations are any- 
thing but pro-Triple A. They don’t 
like commodity contracts, and are 
working to substitute farm contracts 
so that no farmer would have more 
than one contract. Furthermore, they 
prefer marketing agreements rather 
than production control and processing 
taxes. 


There is a new farm relief scheme, 
called the Brandt plan, which is being 
discussed in the North. It is the old 
equalization fee plan to which produc- 
tion control by renting and retiring 
land from cultivation has been added. 


® Look Out for Rosen Rye 


In the past many Southern farmers 
have been swindled in the purchase of 
so-called Abruzzi rye which is the best 
variety for Southern conditions. Rosen, 
a variety of little value in the South, 
has often been sold for Abruzzi. By 
exposing and punishing dishonest seed 


dealers, the labeling of rye seed has 
been much improved. 

Buyers of Abruzzi rye are advised 
to purchase seed if possible from the 
territory in which it is commonly grown 
—in the Southeastern States. They 
should insist on assurance as to the 
purity of variety, and should refuse seed 
not completely labeled. It is wise to be 
especially cautious of seed offered at 
abnormally low prices. Buyers should 
keep all records and correspondence 
pertaining to the seed. If the quality 
of the crop indicates that the seed was 
misbranded the fact should be _ re- 
ported to the officials charged with the 
enforcement of the state seed law. 


® Live News Briefly Told 


Can old-timers remember the dry 
years of bygone days—1894, 1901, 1910, 
1914, and 1930—all pretty dry in many 
sections? But weather records for 70 
years, ever since day-by-day records 
have been kept, show this year to be 
the driest dry year of all. Never be- 
fore has there been such a combination 
of drouth and high temperatures. Of 
all the hot spots, Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas, seems to win first place with 44 
out of 52 days with temperatures of 
100 degrees or over. 


@ In spite of the worst drouth in na- 
tional history, total farm cash income 
for 1934 will be close to a billion dol- 
lars more than that of last year. In- 
cluding rental and benefit payments, it 
will total about $6,000,000,000 com- 
pared with $5,051,000,000 in 1933. 
Figures on total farm cash income 
for previous years are as follows:— 
5,899,000,000 


8,451,000,000 
10,479,000,000 


@ Canada has a new law called the 
Natural Products Marketing Law un- 
der which sweeping authority to regu- 
late imports, exports, and domestic 
marketing of all farm products has 
been placed in the hands of a Domin- 
ion Marketing Board. Our Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act is mild in com- 
parison. 


@ There is nothing new or untried 
in President Roosevelt’s plan for the 
extension of a vast shelter belt of trees 
across the Great Plains. Sixty years 
ago Russia tried it in its plains area 
and, found that it reduced wind veloc- 
ity 20 to 35 per cent. Furthermore, it 
retarded moisture evaporation 30 per 
cent and in dry years increased yields 
of grain a quarter of a ton per acre. 
France, Italy, and Hungary also have 
similar striking examples of the con- 
quest of man over the forces of nature. 
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Parity shows marked improvement. 


and 


HE real price (farm price plus benefit payments) that farmers are receiv- 
ing for their allotted production of major farm products in terms of 
The figures along the parity price line 
of the above graph represent the amounts per unit farmers must receive, how- 
ever, before their products will have as great exchange value as they did in 
the parity years, 1910-14. The increase in real prices since March 15, 1933, 
the proportion of the real price farmers are receiving on designated 
Portions of their crop in the form of benefit or rental payments under agri- 


cultural adjustment contracts are shown. 


‘South 


with a new 1935 
PHILCO 


PHILCO 
34 
BABY 
GRAND 


Complete 
with 
Batteries 


PHILCO 
34 
LOWBOY 
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Complete with Batteries 


NEVER before such mar- 
velous radio values for 
homes not wired for elec- 
tricity! Tour the world— 
tune-in Europe and South 
America direct—enjoy the 
thrills of guaranteed for- 


eign reception! PLUS the finest re- with Tone 

rol, utomatic olume ontro 
production of American programs— Permanent Field Dynamic Speaker, 
including short-wave reception, even special PHILCO High-Efficiency Tubes 


and new plug-in combination oversize B 
and C Battery. Available with Storage 
Battery or new long-life Dry A Battery. 
Beautiful hand-rubbed Walnut cabinets. 


in the daytime, of distant American 
stations you could not hear at all on 
standard broadcast radios! Glori- 
ous tone—amazing performance— 
all yours with a new 1935 Battery- 
Operated PHILCO. See and hear 
these sensational radios NOW! 


EASY TERMS 


Liberal Trade-in Allowance 


Also new Battery-Operated PHILCOS for 
American Broadcasts only. 


BABY GRAND LOWBOY 


$ 4g-95 $65 
COMPLETE WITH BATTERIES 


In addition to these powerful Battery-Operated models, there 
are PHILCOS for use with 32-volt farm-lighting plants and a 
. large selection of all-electric PHILCOS. 


NEW PHILCO AUTO RADIOS-—*39-95 up 


HILCO 


A Musical Instrument of Quality 


See Your Local PHILCO Dealer or Write Your Nearest Distributor: 


Brown Distributing Co. ................ Me 665 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
116 Hay St., Fayetteville, N. C. 
Kirkmyer Electric Co. Inc..................--- 2349 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
211 West Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Tidewater Electric Corp. ...............+5: 127-137 E. Olney Road, Norfolk, Va. 
C. R. Williams Radio Co. ....... ..... Liberty at First St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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precious. Light failure might spell tragedy . . 


HUMAN life hangs in the balance. Moments are 


-There are many causes of current interruption 
beyond the control of ever-vigilant utility companies. 
Modern hospitals take no chances . . . their operating 
rooms have emergency lighting systems. For unfail- 
ing automatic light, the instant regular current goes 
off, hundreds of hospitals, theatres, schools and 
public buildings place their faith in Exide Batteries. 


For many other vital services —railroad signals, 

train lighting, telephones, in fact on and under the 

: ground, on and below the surface of the sea, and in 
: the air as well—Exide Batteries are relied upon to 


supply unfailing power. 


When you face the selection of a battery for your 
car or truck, you will find that all batteries look much 
alike. But you need not guess which make to buy. 


You can be guided by the experi- 
ence of large users where battery 
dependability is vital. See the 
nearest Exide dealer. Look for 
his blue and white Exide sign — 
symbol of honest battery service. 


WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE 


“vou SIAR. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Grangers Push Codperation 


I HAVE been especially impressed 
recently with the accomplishments 

many of our North Carolina 

In Davidson County the organization 
cooperated with the county agent in 
establishing a mutual exchange which 
did a $30,000 business last year with 
savings to farmers amounting to more 
than $2,000. 

In Catawba County, feeds, seeds, 
and fertilizers were purchased coop- 
eratively last year, saving the farmers 
participating more than $1,500. 

In Rockingham County, the Grange 
made a systematic study of the local 
tax problem which resulted in a gen- 
eral reduction in the value of farm 
property amounting to $800,000, and 
a total saving in farm property taxes 
last year of more than $8,000. 

County mutual exchanges are now 
being organized in many counties over 
the state. Grange programs should 
bring facts along these lines to the at- 
tention of the members. 

Granges have recently been organ- 
ized in Greene County, Tennessee, just 
across the line from North Carolina. 
In this county the extension agent or- 
ganized a cooperative livestock ship- 
ping association some months back. 
Last year this association did over a 
$150,000 business which netted the 
farmers codperating more than $25,000 
above local market prices. The Grange 
in this county is codperating with the 
agent in an attempt to broaden the 
work of this organization. I mention 
these facts to show you some of the 
opportunities offered through cooper- 
ative action. 

HARRY B. CALDWELL, 


Lecturer, N. C. State Grange. 


The Rights of the Little Man 
REMEMBER two editorials in The 


Progressive Farmer last spring— 
one headed “The Right of the Little 
Man to Live,” and another along the 
same line concerning the gross injus- 
tice of requiring the small “live at 
home” farmer to reduce his little crop 
in the same proportion as big one-crop 
farmers. The small farmer has not 
been consulted or allowed a fair voice 
in the AAA program. 

You should again get busy and come 
to the defense of the small farmer to 
the end that justice may be more near- 
ly meted to said farmers if crop con- 
trol is to be continued in 1935. 

L. E. NEWSOM. 

Wilson County, N. C. 


Increase Consumption 


sufficient purchasing power 
for everyone there is no such 
thing as a surplus. To illustrate: It 
is said we have too much cotton, and 
under present conditions this is true. 
Yet if our average family income were 
reasonably increased, there are at least 
25 million families in this country who 
could and likely would use $100 worth 
of cotton more than they are now us- 
ing each year, or two and one half bil- 
lion dollars’ worth. This would run 
all the way from autos and _ tires 
through clothes and household furnish- 
ings to insulation. 


It is time organized labor and the 


farmers stop pulling in opposite direc. 
tions and work together, for they have 
a very common interest. If the ip. 
come of the six million American 
farmers were high enough each farm 
would consume at least $1,000 more 
manufactured goods annually than jt 
now consumes. 
WILBUR S. WHITE. 
Marion County, S. C. 


Crop Control Plans 


HAVE read with interest your 

comment on “The Plan for Reduce. 
ing Total Crop Acreage.” After see- 
ing the various plans carried out by 
Mr. Wallace and his advisers, I am 
not worrying about his putting into 
operation a plan of reduction aiming 
solely to limit production of all crops 
without limiting special crops by the 
same percentage as total crops. 


Since you are in a better situation 
to know the plan under consideration 
than most of us, we must rely on your 
doing all in your power to see that 
there are no loopholes in the flan that 
would permit such conditions to exist 
as you fear. E. H. JORDAN. 

Allendale County, S. C. 


Mistletoe Brings Profits 


ISTLETOE is a money-making 

crop on the farm of William R. 
Novak, Johnson County, Arkansas. 
Sales receipts show that $346.50 was 
received for mistletoe sold from 154 
trees for the 1933 Christmas holidays. 
He found a ready market for all the 
available decorative shrubs on his farm 
and decided to increase the supply for 
the next season. 

Mistletoe seeds contained in the white 
berries of the plant were placed in 
small cuts in the bark of hardwood 
branches. They were held in place by 
the juice of the berries until germina- 
tion took place. The young plants 
thrived and so did the grower the fol- 
lowing Christmas. 

Most of the crop is harvested from 
December 10 to 15 and shipped in bar- 
rels to Northern markets. The price 
fluctuates as the demand is not stable, 
but an average price of 15 cents per 
pound was received for the 2,310 pounds 
he sold last year. 

IVY M. HOWARD. 


Cheap Production on Roughage 


OWS on pasture and good rough- 

age, at the Louisiana Experiment 
Station, with no grain produced 65 per 
cent as much as on a full grain ration, 
and those on half grain ration 90 per 
cent. At present prices the most eco- 
nomical production resulted from 4 
‘imited grain ration. 

It should be observed that the cows 
had other roughage in addition to pas 
ture and it goes without saying that 
both were of good quality. 

There is no question but more gram 
is fed per 100 pounds of milk produced 
than would be necessary if better pas 
tures and more and better other rough- 
ages were used. Or, to put it another 
way, if we gave more attention to jm- 
proving and fertilizing pastures a 
supplying an abundance of silage and 
legume hays we would need to ust 
less grain or concentrates, too large 4 
part of which is bought. 
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SPIRITUAL 


A Farm Sermon—By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


AM glad that the students of the 
activities are showing us 
so many new and wonderful facts re- 
garding our inner mental workings. 


Once I went to a physician with a 
sore throat. A fear had gotten into 
my mind that the inflammation might 
be permanent. The doctor looked at 
my throat, and said: “Just a little con- 
gestion. I’ll give you a gargle. Then 
you help me by keeping your mind off 
of your throat.” 


That wise old physician knew that 
the more we dwell upon our troubles 
the longer they will dwell with us. 

This fact, unrecognized by thousands 
of good people, ruins their lives, when 
a little attention to the laws of our 
mental being would fill them with peace 
and happiness. 


@ There are two ways of looking at 
arose; we may spend our time regret- 
ting that such fair flowers have such 
sharp thorns, or we may be glad that 
such fair flowers have the protection 
of such guardian-like thorns. Two ways 
there are of looking at life: we may 
repine over our difficulties, or we may 
rejoice that between the hills of dif- 
ficulties there are so many lovely 
valleys. 


It is all in the mind. Not long ago 
aman wrote to me telling me what a 
wretch he had been, saying, ““How can 
God forgive such a man as I am?” I 
wrote him the words of Jesus, “If ye 
forgive men their trespasses, your 
Heavenly Father will also forgive 
you.” What a wonderful fact that is! 
The very moment we rid our minds of 
enmity, weakness, and sin, God frees 
us from the guilt, and many times frees 
us even from the penalties of violating 
the laws of our minds and bodies. 


@ When we were in school we were 
taught in physics, “No two things can 


I LOVE to hear the call of the king 
of the henhouse, and the first magic 
tays of the dawn. 

I love the “peep-peep” of the balls 
of fluff just out of the eggshell. 

I love to watch the hogs squabble 
over their slop. 

I love to hear the plaintive howl of 
my dog, as he hears the strains of a 
distant harmonica. 


I love to pause at the plow handles 
to wipe off the sweat and gaze out 
over the field of waving corn. 


I love the lazy drone of the bumble- 


bee as he hunts the choicest cotton 
blossom. 


I love the sweet smell of the canta- 
loupe patch. 

In the autumn T love the first trip to, 
the woods to gather wild nuts. 

I love the morning I get up at 3 a. 
m. to see the first bale of cotton start 
°n its eight-mile trip to the gin. 


MEDICINE 


occupy the same space at the same 
time.” That is the law of our minds. 
Love and hate cannot co-exist in the 
same heart. One will cast out the 
other. Say to yourself many times 
each day, “I will be strong; I will be 
pure; I will be friendly; I will for- 
give; I will practice my faith; God 
help me to remember.” God works in 
us partly through the repeated asser- 
tions of our highest intentions. This 
helps to drive thoughts of weakness 
from our minds. 


@ I have tried to enter into the “mind 
that was in Christ Jesus,” with refer- 
ence to other people. He met very 
bad people who knew that they were 
bad and were repentant. To these He 
extended God’s forgiveness. He met 
other very bad people who knew that 
they were bad, but who were putting 
up the hypocritical bluff of respecta- 
bility. To these people, unrepentant, 
he said, “The harlots will go into the 
Kingdom of Heaven before you.” He 
looked through their shamming and re- 
vealed their shame. He met grief- 
broken people and told them that to 
the mind of faith, grief is for time 
and not for eternity. He met the rich 
gougers of the poor and the poor who 
envied the rich, and showed them the 
way to peace, love, and brotherhood 
through a change in their minds. 


@ We look into the heavens at night, 
and our imaginations are stunned in 
trying to conceive any idea of the 
Power great enough to create and con- 
trol so vast a system of universes. As 
I sense it, this abundance of physical 
power in the physical world is but the 
symbol of the Spirit ever-present in 
the spiritual world, as near to us as 
life itself, aiding us in “the victory that 
overcometh the world.” 


The healing medicine of the soul is 


wt 
“COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE Most” 


I love to hear the bang as the first 
scoopful of corn hits the floor of the 
herald frost more truthfully than a 
weather prophet. 


I love the first swish of red, brown, 
and yellow leaves as they come sailing 
to the ground, leaving their parent with 
great, gaunt, upraised limbs—a majes- 
tic sentinel of God. 


In December I love to wake up in 
the night and hear the suiss-suiss of 
the first snow lightly sliding down the 
window panes. And I love to count 
the days till Christmas with the chil- 
dren, for I shall always love Christ- 
mas even when I am old and gray; 
the spirit of Christmas shall always 
remain the same. 


All in all, I love every day of the 


month and every month of the year,, 


with its toil and pleasures. 


OTTIE M. HOWARD. 
Clark County, Ark. 


EVERY PROGRAM 


.»» Here and Abroad...Yours 


with these economical Air-Cell 


“BLUE RIBBON WINNERS” 
by RCA VICTOR 


3 

THIS IS IT! The new RCA Victor Globe Trotter 
Air-Cell Battery Model 135 B. It is a table model, 
with seven tubes .. . giving you standard and foreign 


broadcasts, amateur phone, aircraft, police, full 
vision airplane dial—and a host of other features. 
Price $64.25 less batteries F.O.B. Camden, N. J. 


Get the stations you want to 
hear...when you want them 
...on new RCA Victor Air-Cell 
Battery Radios—new tone 
beauty...new cabinet charm 
economy of operation 


THOUSAND new excite- 

ments and thrills from 

the whole earth await a sim- 

ple dial-turn on these “Blue 
Ribbon Winners”. 

The three great advantages 

a radio must have await you 

in the new, smart, tone-full 


RCA Victor air-cell battery 


Globe Trotters. Tomorrow’s radio is yours today! 

First, an entirely new principle in all-wave radio, developed by 
RCA Victor engineers, increases the range of these sets. Foreign 
reception is perfected by an individual tuning coil for every 


foreign wave band. And you get all domestic stations near and far. 


Second, a new tone miracle has been achieved. Programs are 
literally “lifelike”. What you hear is as near the actual music and 
speech as science knows. Buzzing, fuzziness are gone... in their 


place, serene, full tone. 


Third, rare, delightful beauty of cabinet marks every model. 
Each fits in the home — blending harmoniously. Designed by a 


great American designer. Master craftsmen hand-finish each one 
..- rubbing them to a high mirror-like lustre that is permanent. 


And, of course, you'll find these “Blue 
Ribbon Winners” very economical to 
own. Low cost of battery operation be- 
cause of the new “air-cell” principle. 
All in all, RCA Victor presents today 
a series of radios that lead. Thirty years 
of high tone reproducing experience and 
cabinet work are in each one. Please 
accept our invitation to see them, and 
hear them... at your nearest RCA 
Victor dealer. RCA Victor Company, 


Inc., Camden, New Jersey. 


CONSOLE MODEL, RCA Victor 
Globe Trotter Air-Cell Battery, 
235 B. Six-legged open face cabinet 

. with same features as Model 
135 B. Aset you'll be proud to own! 
Price $78.95 less batteries F,O. B. 
Camden, N. J. 


RCA VICTOR 


“BLUE RIBBON WINNERS” 


RADIOS 


Air-Cell Battery Operated 


RCA 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
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WIS MASTER'S VOICE” / 
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FREE 


Shows You How to Build This 


STEEL GARAGE 


Federal Housing Administration Plan Can Help 
‘You Finance It Through Your Banker 


HERE is a durable, neat, fireproof, two-car steel 
garage which can be easily constructed for a 
relatively small outlay. Our free plan book gives 
complete plans, specifications, and bill of materials. 
If you do not have funds on hand to build it, see 
your banker now about Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration financing plan—sponsored by U. S. Govern- 
ment to help property owners finance repairs and 
improvements at low cost. Under this plan you 
may also finance other steel farm structures, in- 
cluding barns, silos, corn cribs, shelters, sheds, etc. 
Also new fencing and fence repairs. 

For almost any type farm building the best 
material that you can use is— 


TENNESSEE 
STEEL SHEETS 


because of their long life, strength, resistance to 
weather, fireproof and lightning protective quali- 
ties, combined with their unusually reasonable cost. 


For new fencing or fence repairs, the out- / 
standing choice of Southern farmers is— / 


American Zinc Insulated Fence Ps P. 
GUARANTEED to give you equal or longer service 4, eo * & 
than any other fence made of equal size wires 
and used under the same conditions. Fie . 


OTHER PLAN BOOKS 


AVAILABLE So 
In addition to Garage Plan Book, we also A ve 
have available free plan books, showing how rok ass 


to build modern DAIRY BARN and POUL- 
TRY HOUSE and booklet explaining 
FHA financing plan for farm im- 
provements. Check which one 
you want on this coupon. 2" 
Then clip and mail to us. & > 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD ast 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
eral Offices: Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, Ala. — 


District Offices in Principal Cities 
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QUALITY SORGHUM SYRUP 


Is Only Kind Worth Making 


By EMIL K. VENTRE and C. F. WALTON, Jr. 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. D. A. 


@ Efficient production of the highest quality syrup should be the goal of 


every sorghum syrup producer. 
quantity. 


Quality should never be sacrificed for 
Sorghum syrup is an expensive stock feed, and it is a losing 


proposition to make poor quality syrup and then feed it to the hogs 
because of inability to sell it at a satisfactory price. 


EFORE taking up the details of 

making syrup from sorghum cane, 
it is of utmost importance that the fol- 
lowing factors be considered: (1) se- 
lection of a good syrup-making varie- 
ty of cane suitable for the locality 
(make inquiry through your county 
agent); (2) choice of soil for growing 
the cane, and the use of suitable ferti- 
lizer and proper methods of culture, 
harvesting, and handling. A detailed 
discussion of these factors is given in 


Farmers’ Bulletin 1619, Sorgo for 
Strup Production. 
It is important that the cane be 


thoroughly stripped and the seed-heads 
carefully removed before grinding. 
Failure to do this introduces coloring 
matter and increases the percentage of 
starch in the syrup. If the cane is 
harvested in wet weather, considerable 
soil will adhere to the stalks during 
harvesting, and this soil should be 
washed away, or at least brushed off. 
It should always be remembered that 
the harm done in the syrup by “boiling- 
in” soil cannot be easily corrected later 
by farm-scale methods. 


Settle Juice Two Hours 


Cane should be ground as soon as 
possible after harvesting, and not allow- 
ed to lie around for several days before 
grinding. After grinding the cane, the 
juice should be thoroughly strained 
through several thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth into tanks, preferably not over 
18 inches deep and of such size as to 
allow two hours or more of undis- 
turbed settling before evaporation. 
Sorghum juice may contain, in addi- 
tion to other insoluble material, a 
considerable quantity of starch and 
waxy substances which can best be 
removed by settling the juice before 
evaporation is begun, thus preventing 
trouble later. 

At times, when the cane has become 
overripe, or when it has been injured 
by storm or frost, a change occurs in 
the nature of the starch contained in 
the juice. This makes it difficult to 
clean the juice in boiling or to finish 
the syrup to the proper density, and 
results in either a scorched, thin syrup, 
which soon becomes sour, or a syrup 
which jells shortly after it is made. 


The above mentioned settling ar- 


rangement permits the easy use of 
diastatic malt extract for overcoming 
those troubles which result from the 
presence of starch in the juice, In 
many cases, by using this process, it is 
possible to save the crop for a cost of 
1 to 1% cents a gallon of finished syrup, 
Details of this process are given ina 
circular entitled Sorghum Syrup: How 
to Prevent “Jellying” and “Slow Boil- 
ing,” and How to Prevent Sugaring, 
issued in 1933 by the Carbohydrate 
Division, United States Bureau _ of 
Chemistry and Soils, Washington, D. 
C. (Copy sent on request.) 


Lime Produces Mild Syrup 


In many localities, especially where 
sorghum has replaced sugar cane, or in 
those localities where both are grown, 
the characteristic “tang” of sorghum 
syrup is not considered desirable. 
The people of these localities prefer a 
mild flavored syrup. Such a syrup 
may be produced by adding a small 
quantity of ordinary hydrated lime to 
the juice before settling. It is impor- 
tant, however, that exactly the proper 
quantity of lime be added. 


The best method is to add milk of 
lime made by mixing hydrated lime 
and water until the milk of lime reads 
about 10 degrees on a Baume hydrome- 
ter. Small quantities of this milk of 
lime should be added to the juice, mix- 
ing thoroughly after each addition and 
testing each time with a chlorphenol 
red test paper. (Upon request, the 
Carbohydrate Division, United States 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will advise where this 
test paper may be obtained.) The cor- 
rect quantity of lime will have been 
added when the test paper first shows 
a pink color. 

Litmus papers may also be used for 
controlling the addition of the lime. 
When using blue litmus, instead of 
clorphenol red papers, it is the best 
plan to add the lime to half a barrel or 
half a tank of the cold juice. Add the 
lime little by little, with stirring, until 
the red color imparted at first by the 
acidity of the juice to the blue litmus 
paper does not appear any longer when 
a fresh piece of paper is dipped into 
the juice. In other words, stop adding 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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MowW OR GRAZE COTTON STALKS 
Leafy Cotton Hay Almost Equals Alfalfa 
By A. D. JACKSON, Texas Experiment Station 


@ How often it takes an emergency to make us realize the value of 


things previously overlooked! 


For decades and for generations we 


have gone along ignoring the value of cotton as a grazing or hay crop. 
But the 1933 “plow under campaign” and the 1934 drouth and hay 


shortage have waked us up! 
the Texas Experiment Station. 


HERE are several ways of utilizing 
cotton forage, the most economi- 
cal being to graze it off before frost. 
When the grazing cannot consume it 
all, the remainder can be mowed and 
cured and then stacked or baled. The 


‘hay resulting is excellent feed and 


when very leafy is almost or quite as 
good in feeding value as alfalfa ac- 
cording to the chemical analyses that 
have been made here on the station. 
The stalks are not so good but they 
do have some feeding value. 


If the plants are to be mowed it 
should be done when the leaves are 
fresh and green as maturing leaves 
are likely to shed and the feeding value 
will not be so high. The material can 
possibly be ensiled, but an attempt at 
ensiling about 12 tons of cotton stalks 
on the station last year was a com- 
plete failure. In case it is necessary 


to harvest the cotton stalks in rainy. 


weather it would probably be best to 
put the whole mass into a trench silo 


Read this remarkable statement from 


as an attempt to cure such forage 
would lead to moldy hay that would 
not be usable. 


While the practice of grazing cotton 
fields has been followed in a limited 
way by many farmers, no widespread 
use has been made of the cotton plant 
as a hay crop but such a use might be 
developed through research. Alfalfa 
is not grown successfully on nearly so 
wide an area as is cotton. In fact the 
cotton plant thrives on practically ev- 
ery type of soil and in practically 
every part of the state. The yield of 
cotton hay, while not so large per acre 
as that of alfalfa on the best soils, is 
nevertheless more’ certain and more 
easily produced and could be expected 
to return good profit as compared with 
some feed crops that are more gener- 
ally used. Thus it may turn out that 
cotton plantings for hay production 
will be made and whatever fiber and 
seed can be economically salvaged 
from the crop would be so much velvet. 


tt 


FARMERS’ ALLIANCE RESOLUTIONS 


ORTH Carolina is the only state 

in which the Farmers’ Alliance, 
once the most powerful agricultural 
organization in America, is still ‘alive 
and at work. 

At its recent meeting in Morehead 
City, the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Alliance elected the following officers: 
J. A. Brake, Rocky Mount, president ; 
Mrs. C. F. Cates, Mebane, vice-presi- 
dent; T. E. Cherry, Rocky Mount, sec- 
retary-treasurer; J. H. Evans, Har- 
rellsville, chaplain; C. R. Hudson, 
Raleigh, lecturer; A. J. Sykes, Efland, 
steward; G. T. Lane, Greensboro, 
doorkeeper. Following are some of 
the resolutions adopted :— 


1, We commend the efforts of our 
State and Federal governments in their 
efforts under the New Deal to alleviate 
distress and unemployment and to re- 
store a more normal prosperity. 


2. We approve merging our three 


leading educational institutions and are 
especially pleased with President Gra- 
ham’s move to strengthen the agricul- 
tural courses at State College. 

3. We reiterate our position favor- 
ing an eight-months’ rural school of a 
higher type than now exists. 

4. We are gratified at the action of 
our State and Federal governments in 
promofing a better system of forestry 
and a more diversified agriculture. 

5. We are pleased at the coming of 
tne Grange into our state and pledge 
to it our heartiest codperation. 

6. We approve the proposed Revised 
Constitution for the State of North 
Carolina, believing that the recognized 
public spirit and ability of the commis- 
sion originating it is a sufficient argu- 
ment for its adoption. 

7. We endorse the sales tax now in 
effect, inasmuch as it has helped to re- 
duce the tax burden on real estate 
and has greatly enhanced the credit 
of our state. 


ft 


CLEMSON COLLEGE SAYS— 


met grain drill furrow openers to 
run three inches deep. This may 
Prevent some winterkilling. 
2. Use three-mule riding turnplows 
and four-mule disk harrows for fall 
Plowing if tractors are not available. 


_3. Use corn husker and shredder or 
Silage cutter to convert corn fodder 
mto desirable roughage. 

4. Select fruit varieties adapted to 


your section, and place order with a 
reliable nursery. 


5. Cut out all dead branches on fruit 
trees before the leaves drop. 


6. Set out strawberry plants in Oc- 
tober for home gardens. 


7. Use paradichlorobenzene by Octo- 


ber 15 to control peach tree borer. 


8. Harvest corn early to reduce wee- 
vil infestation. 

9. Fumigate stored grain with car- 
bon disulphide: 


10, Kill plant lice on fall vegetables 
with nicotine sulphate and soap spray. 


ll. Take rams away from flock by 
the latter part of October. 


12. Feed idle mules plenty of rough- 
age but reduce the grain. 


13. Move pullets to laying house be- 
fore they come into full production; 
clean and spray the laying house and 
delouse the pullets before putting them 
in it. 
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ECONOMY | 


1 GOT RID OF 8 MULES 


AND HAVE MUCH BETTER COSTS LESS 
CONTROL OF WEATHER TO OPERATE 
HAZARDS AND OTHER COSTS LESS 
OBSTACLES / TO MAINTAIN 
LASTS YEARS 
LONGER 


“After replacing my mules with a Case 
‘CC’ all-purpose tractor, the savings 
each year have amounted to more than 
the first cost of the tractor,” writes an 
Arkansas farmer. Users throughout 
the South have had similar experiences. 
There is no other farm power —ani- 
mal or mechanical—that compares 
with the Case for all-around economy. 


_ First cost is low, but here are other 
important savings made by owners: 


The Case does more work because it has a 
combination of speed, power and adaptabil- 
ity to all jobs not obtainable in other tractors. 
It operates on gccoline, kerosene or fuel oil 
with the same amazing economy. Cultivat- 
ing onless than gallon of fuel to the acre 
is ad common experience. 

Records of owners show an unusually small 
upkeep expense with this long-lived, dura- 
ble and econon::cal tractor. 


You can begin right now to enjoy 
all the advantages of a Case tractor— 
better and faster farm work, better 
control over weeds, pests and weather 
—and actually save money every year 
over the cost of your present power. 
A new book gives all the facts. Send 
for copy today. Mark in the coupon 
the machines you want to know about. 


NO OTHER TRACTOR HAS ALL 
THESE ECONOMY FEATURES 
Adjustable wheel spacing—from 84 down 
to 48 inches—to fit every row crop and 
type of work ... Heavy-duty engine that 
can be throttled toa snail’s pace without 
losing its “pull” ... Entire engine and all 
working parts sealed against dust... Posi- 
tive pressure lubrication through drilled 
crankshaft ... Power lift for raising and 
lowering implements mounted on tractor, 
thus saving time and effort. 


Booklets on machines marked will be sent free if you 
mail this to the J. I. CASE Co., Dept. K-78, Racine, Wis. 


0 All-Purpose Tractor O Silo Fillers 0 Wheatland Plows 

0) 2-3 Plow Tractor 0 Hay Choppers 0) Spike Tooth Harrows 
0) 3-4 Plow Tractor O Hammer Mills 0 Spring Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Tractor Watking Plows Disk Harrows 

O Threshers O Sulky & Gang Plows Field Tillers 

O Combines Moldboard Plows Manure Spreaders 
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FOR AIR-CELL BATTERY POWER 


HORT-WAVE broadcasting overseas adds a 
, thrill to radio that you don’t want to miss. But 
)) it is one thing to get foreign stations—and quite 
another to enjoy their programs. Be sure that the 
new radio you buy does more than “bring in” 


those distant stations. Be sure it brings them in 
truthfully—clearly—enjoyably. Be sure it is an Atwater Kent world-wave Radio. 

And in addition to foreign reception... these short-wave radios open another, 
and often better, way to hear, American broadcasting. Short-wave programs from 
distant American stations come in clearly on many days when regular broadcast 
waves are marred by electrical disturbances. 

Remember: the precision workmanship, the accurate engineering, and the fine 
materials that make a radio really good are HIDDEN. You can’t see them. You 
can’t hear them in showroom demonstrations. But they prove themselves by years 
of trouble-free service—by the long-lived truthful tone for which Atwater Kent 


Radios are famous. 


FOREIGN SHORT WAVE and BROADCAST— 
Model 655QE— (above at left) 5-tube superhetero- 
dyne, 6 tuned circuits—3 tuning bands from 540 to 
1600 kilocycles, 1.6 to 4.8 megacycles, and 5.3 to 
16 megacycles—illuminated airplane dial shows 
which tuning band is in use. Reaches all American 
broadcasting, including police, airplane, ete., and 
foreign broadcasting. 8-inch speaker, 2-speed tun- 
ing control. Battery requirements are 2-volt A bat- 
tery (the Air Cell battery made by National Carbon 
Cc y is rec led). Three 45-volt B batteries 


and one 7'4-volt C battery. $57 50 


Model 768Q (in front at left) same radio as Model 
978QK in compact cabinet. 


Less batteries $69.90 


ALL WAVE—Model 978QK—(above at right) It is 
our sincere belief that this is the finest battery- 
powered radio ever put on the market. Tuning range 
in 4 bands covers everything between 540 kilocycles 
and 224 megacycles—complete world-wide recep- 
tion. It is an 8-tube superheterodyne with 9 tuned 
circuits, 6-section gang condenser, 11-inch speaker, 
4-point tone control, 2-speed tuning. Battery re- 
quirements are a 2-volt A battery (the Air Cell battery 
made by National Carbon Company will be found 
most satisfactory) and four 45-velt B batteries. 


Less batteries $84.50 


Model 465Q (in front at right) same radio as Model 
655QE in compact cabinet. 


Less batteries $44.90 


ALSO FOR 32-volt power; Model 215E, $72.50 (in same cabinet as Model 
655QE) and Model 135, $59.50 (in same cabinet as Model 465Q.) 
Will operate directly without batteries, on 32-volt lighting systems. 


Prices quoted (subject to change without notice) are f. o. b. factory, without batteries. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY A. Atwater Kent, Pres. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


A PALMETTO FARM PLATFORM 


Grangers Adopt 14 Important Demands 


“T FEEL that this was the most con- 
structive state meeting we have 
yet had. It seems to me our commit- 
tees took hold of their jobs with more 
interest and intelligence than ever be- 
fore. Our degree work was well done. 
The Juvenile Degree was well nigh 
perfect; we will now begin to ‘grow 
out’ some of our Grangers like New 
York and Ohio. We are also making 
nice progress with our Grange mutual 
fire insurance plan, and will have some- 
thing definite to announce shortly.” 


So writes State Master D. Buist 
Anderson regarding the recent state 
meeting of South Carolina Grangers in 
Columbia. Following are some of the 
resolutions adopted :— 

1. For a tax exemption of $1,000 on 
homes (as proposed in the Revised 
Constitution for North Carolina). 


2. For a_ state-wide membership 
campaign this fall. 


3. For the extension of electric lines 
to every community where they can be 
operated without loss. 


4. That our rural schools teach rural 
sociology, manual arts and_ sciences, 
and agricultural sciences and eco- 
nomics. 

5. Favoring free textbooks for pub- 
lic school children. 

6. For teaching the scientific find- 
ings of the results of alcohol on the 
physical, nervous, and mental condi- 
tions of the human body. 

7. For a farmers’ codperative busi- 
ness organization in each county. 


8. Asking Congress to provide for 


government ownership of all munr 
tion plants. 

9. For investigating possibility of 4 
cooperative fertilizer factory. 


10. Favoring old age pensions, 

11. Asking the Federal government 
to buy up drainage bonds at a discount 
and give the farmers in drainage dis- 
tricts a lower interest rate. 

12. For continuing seed loans, 

13. Favoring a law “requiring that 
a teacher be required to accompany 
each bus so that the children may be 
properly controlled and protected.” 

14. Favoring a state-wide law re- 
quiring all dogs to be inoculated against 
hydrophobia in the month of January, 
1935, and each January thereafter. 

The 1935 meeting of the South Caro- 
lina State Grange will be held at Clem- 
son College next August. 


% 
As Zeb Green Sees It 


N NET results. price lifting codes 

for labor employees in industry and 
for “processed” or manufactured prod- 
ucts are rapidly destroying both the 
farmer’s buying power and his debt 
paying ability. Evidently Mr. Roose- 
velt sees that a mistake has been made; 
but I am wondering what he can do 
about it, if anything. 

The “fear of plenty” is a fallacy 
that has been exploded since Nature 
has taken a hand in the destruction of 
“plenty.” J. Z. GREEN. 

Union County, North Carolina. 


SAM RuUMPUS TALKS TO HIS MULE 


@ The following clipping, with slight modifications, has been sent to 
The Progressive Farmer by Col. Harry D. Calhoun of Bamberg, S. C., 
who says, “When a boy I pulled the ‘bell cord’ over just such a mule as 
this!” We will give $5 to the first Progressive Farmer subscriber who 
sends us another farm life article no longer but equally as amusing. 


VER the hill trailed Sam Rumpus 
behind a mule drawing a plow. 
Said Sam to the mule :— 

“Bill you are a mule, the son of a 
jackass, and I am a man made in the 
image of God. Yet, here we are hitch- 
ed up together, year in and year out. 
I often think it a partnership between 
a mule and a fool, for surely I work 
as hard as you, if not harder. Plowing 
or cultivating we cover the same dis- 
tance, but you do it on four legs and 
I on two. I therefore do twice as 
much work per leg as you do. 

“Now we are preparing for a corn 
crop. When the crop is harvested I 
give one-third to the landlord for be- 
ing so kind as to let us use this small 
speck of God’s universe. One-third goes 
to you and the balance is mine. You 


* consume all of your portion with the 


exception of the cobs, while I divide 
mine among seven children, six hens, 
two ducks, and a banker. If we both 
need shoes, you get ’em. Bill, you are 
getting the best of me, and I ask, ‘Is it 
fair for a mule, the son of a jackass, 
to swindle a man—a lord of creation— 
out of his subsistence ?” 


“Why you only help to plow and cul- 


tivate the ground and when fall comes, 
I must cut, shock, and husk the corn 
all by myself, while you look over the 
pasture fence and hee-haw at me. All 
fall and most of the winter the whole 
family, from Granny to the baby, picks 
cotton to help raise money to pay taxes 
and buy a new harness and pay the 
interest on the mortgage on you! And 
what do you care about the mortgage? 
Not a durn, you onery cuss! I even 
have to do the worrying about the mort- 
gage on your tough, ungrateful hide! 


“A bout the only time I am your better 
is on election day, for I can vote and 
you can’t. And after election day I soo 
realize from the way the men act that 
I voted for, that I was just as big 4 
jackass as your papa. 

“And that isn’t all, Bill. When you're 
dead, that’s supposed to be the end 0 
you. But me? The parson tells me 
that when I die I gotta go to hl 
forever. That is, Bill, if I don't 4 
just as he says. And most of what he 
says keeps me from getting any kic 
out-a life. 

“Tell me, Willyum, considering these 
things, how can you keep a straight 
face and look so dumb and solemn? 
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Bathroom Can Be Easily Added 
to Simple Water System 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


TIS a very simple matter to add a 

bathtub to the simple water sys- 
tem, as can be seen from a study of 
the accompanying diagram. The kitch- 
en pump and sink and hot water tank 
are left just as they were, except that 
the pipes have been replaced with tees 


bathtub pipes. 


Normally the faucets at the bathtub 
will remain closed and the hot water 
faucet at the sink be left open a trifle 
to allow for expansion of the water in 


RANGE BOWLER 
| FORCE 
PUMP RANGE 
WATER 
FRONT: 
q 


ASTE PIPE TO S 
TO WATER NOT TO EXCEED 25° 25 


the range boiler in case of a very hot 
fire. By opening the proper faucet 
and closing the others, either hot or 
cold water can be pumped whenever 
wanted. 


The bathroom could just as easily 
be put on the other side of the stove 
by using tees instead of ells above the 
range boiler and extending the bathtub 
supply pipes in that direction. A bath- 
room close to the kitchen stove will 
be found very convenient in a home 
heated by stoves. This is especially 
true where there are small children in 
the family. 

I suppose a cheap bathtub is better 
than none at all; but bathroom equip- 
ment should be looked upon as a per- 
manent investment, and_ straight-side 
or built-in types will be found by far 
the best investment in the long run. 
They not only look much better, but 
are easier to keep clean and add to the 
sale or rent value of the house. 

Above all do not ¢kimp on the 
length of bathtubs. I have just been 
visiting where some misguided econo- 
mist put in one four feet six inches 
long, and it is an aggravation every 
time one uses it. An additional six 
inches in length would have cost only 
a very few dollars more, and would 
have meant all the difference in the 
world in its comfortable use. In case 
the space available is too short to in- 
stall a full length tub, considerable ad- 
ditional length can be gained by put- 
ting in one of the new diagonal type 
tubs. These fit nicely into a short but 
deep space. 

The better grades of bathroom 
equipment are now available in various 
Pleasing colors, so that one can have 
a whole bathroom in green, rose, etc. 
However, the average farm home will 
probably be safer to stick to the pure 
White type, as it is alwa ays in good 


taste with any desired finish of walls 
and floor. 


A Handy Cane Cutter 


A HANDY cane or weed cutter can 
easily be made by drilling holes 
in the end of a broken butcher-knife 


ORULEO HOLES IN BLADE: 
( 7 


WOOOEN HANDLE 


blade and nailing it to a wooden 
handle. The handle should be split 
and the blade inserted in the split place 
in end of handle. This is a practical 
device and will prove itself to be use- 
ulon any farm, 


I. M. HOWARD. 


and elbows used again at the top of the 


It’s Cooler Now, 


But Oh Boy, 
what a Summer: 


New Enjoyment and Profit in Farmau Farming 
This pee of Keith Boyle, of Paw Paw, Ill., at the 
wheel of the Farmall 20 is cheerful evidence of the pleas- 
ure of working with ample, responsive, many-sided power. 
This is the middle-size 2-plow Farmall. There are two 
other Farmalls, 


one larger, one 


Au records broken under the blazing 
sun. Intolerable heat for weeks on end, while living 
things baked and shriveled in a deadly drouth. 
What a summer of suffering for the beast of bur- 
den, and what a summer to prove the virtues of 
tractor power! 


Thousands of horses were lost under the pres- 
sure of exhausting labor in the heat. Horse popu- 
lation, already limited, fell rapidly as the work 
stock died on the fields. At many points horses 
were sold to save their feed for starving cattle, or 
to avoid buying more feed at the higher prices 
which have increased the cost of farming with 
work animals. 


In this summer, tractor power was a blessing 
for man and beast. Tractors old and new worked 
steadily along, even under 117-degree temperatures 
where work pressed and their owners could stand 


smaller. On the 
seat of one of 
these, you will 
get new satisfac- 
tion and profit 
out of farming. 


_it. The hotter the better, said the tractor—and trac- 


tor buying mounted in all the states. 


The great renewed swing to tractor power is 
best explained by the range and efficiency of 
McCormick-Deering tractors today. On the one 
hand is the decline of the horse—on the other, a mod- 
ern power unit of far greater utility for the farm. It 
would be as hard to stop the demand for these 
wonderful tractors as it was impossible to stop the 
advance of the automobile. You have seen the ab- 
solute success of the one; you are witnessing the 
same sound revolution over again—in mechanical 
power for field and farm. 

Let your McCormick-Deering dealer dem- 


onstrate a tractor to deliver power for 
you at drawbhar, belt, and power take-off. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So.MichiganAve. ?%f America® Chicago, Illinois 


If it isn’t a McCORMICK-DEERING it isn’t a FARMALL 


FARMERS WANTED 


Age 18 to 50, to qualify for eligibility test for steady U. 
S. Government Jobs, commence $105-$175 month, Short * 
hours, common school education. List of jobs and valuable ‘ 


information sent FREE. Write today. 
INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 225-B, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Special Magazine Clubs listed~ below are selected for their 
appeal to every member of the family. Mail your order today 
—a Dollar Bill will do. 


Good Stories® All for Only 
Home Circle .....-..+++ee+ee+% 4 84 Issues Only 
: Your new or renewal two years’ subscription 
for The Vlrogressive Farmer and Southern 
A Vv E Y U Progressive Farmer-Ruralist. Ruralist is already checked. a cross 
opposite the other five (5) magazines you select 
M fe) N & Y and return with only $1.00 and you will re- 
HOME CLUB No. 6307 ceive all six magazines. 
° All for Only Renewal Subscriptions Will Be 
on farm lighting! || 
Illustrated Mechanics ......... Extended 
Home Circle $ ( ) American Poultry Journal.... Year 
@ Increases the efficiency Gentlewoman Magazine ......- ) Country HOMO 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist... 3 (Formerly Farm & Fireside) 
of your lighting. Ask your ( ) Everybody’s Poultry Magazine { Year 
dealer for National in the Good Stories Year 
ome cle ; ear 
RED DRUM. Write us if HO ph, { } Home Fr ‘bos | Year 
Househokl M gazine ......--++- r. ) Illustrated Mechanics ....... ear 
he cannot supply you. Needlecraft iy ARCA 1 Yr. (_) Poultry Culture ............ 1 Year 
Home Circle .......c.esseeee 1 Yr. $ (X) Progressive Farmer-Ruralist.. 2 Years 
NATIONAL CARBIDE SALES Corp. Everyday Life .......0+-seseee 1. Tr, I 1 Cut out, mail today with name, address 


Lincoln Building New York, N. Y. 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist....2 Yrs. 


\ and one dollar 


and mail today. 


Just write the number of the club you select, or write the names of the magazines, ona 
separate sheet of paper, together with your name and address. Attach a dollar bill to it 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Another accident 
that DIDN’T happen! 


ARE YOU Sune 
YOUR CAR couLD 
STOP IN TIME 


Insurance records show skids cause five and one- 
half times as many accidents as blowouts—8,400 
tests prove ‘‘G-3’’ All-Weather stops quickest! 


RAKES may stop your wheels — but only tires that 
GRIP can stop your car! 


And not every tire has sufficient grip to stop your car in 
time. Far from it. 


For 8,400 stopping tests prove that the new ‘‘G-3”’ All- 
Weather will stop your car quicker than any other tire; 
that even new tires of other makes slide 14 to 19% farther 


after applying the brakes — smooth, worn tires as much as 
77% farther. 


You never know when you may need this ‘‘Goodyear 
Margin of Safety’’—when fate may hang by inches. 


_ Why Goodyears Stop Quickest 


Look in the center of the tread where the tire rests on 
the road, and you will see why Goodyear Tires give you 
this safety margin. Goodyears give you real traction 
there — husky, sharp-edged, firm-holding blocks of rub- 
ber that grip the road with the full power of your brakes. 


In the new ‘‘G-3”’ you get more of these non-skid blocks 
than ever before — in a wider, flatter, huskier tread that 
keeps its grip 43% longer than even former Goodyears.: 


And while blowouts cause only 4/10ths of 1% of accidents 
today, Goodyear gives you the best possible protection 
against that slight hazard by building every ply with 
patented Supertwist Cord that is 61% more resilient than 
other cord. 


Don’t let ‘‘scare’’ advertising blind you; your most im- 
portant need is non-skid grip. Why flirt with fate—when 
the Goodyear Margin of Safety costs no more? 


THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 


Do THE PEOPLE REALLY RULE 


- By GIF FORD PINCHOT 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


@® From time to time we hope to have a brief, clear cut message on 
some live issue, writtenespecially for our readers by some man whose 


word carries weight all over America. 


We have published special mes- 


sages from Franklin D. Roosevelt; Senator Wm. E. Borah, and Herbert 


Hoover. 


This month we have the honor of a fighting message from 


the fighting governor of Pennsylvania, Hon. Gifford Pinchot. 


OVERNMENT by concentrated 
wealth is the great issue in Ameri- 
ca. Wealth-controlled rulers stalk end- 
lessly across the pages of history. 
Public office is full of them today. 
The truth is getting to be known that 
the special interests called public utili- 
ties are the finan- 
cial angles of “the 
machine” — and 
when I say “the 
machine” I single 
out no one politi- 
cal party. ~The 
machine picks its 
candidates and 
elects them. It 
picks men and 
women of some 
standing. But 
the qualification 
they must have is 
that of taking or- 
ders and “staying 
put.”’ No true in- 
dependent in 
thought and ac- 
tion was ever put 
in office by a po- 
litical machine 
unless that ma- 
chine found it 
necessary, for a 
term at least, to 
act as though it 
were more interested in people than 
in dollars—which no political machine 
ever really is. 
II 
Concentrated wealth pays the politi- 


cal bills. But not without an adequate 
return. 
When the public utilities finance 


a state-wide campaign, they expect a 
state-wide return. They expect the pub- 
lic service commission, for example, to 
favor them in the matter of rates and 
tariffs. The public service law limits 
the legal return on the investment of 
a utility. The way to get a larger than 
legal return is to skyrocket and pyra- 


mid the investment figure. The utili. 
ties expect every public service com- 
missioner created by a party boss or 
by a political machine to do his duty 
by that boss or by that machine—ip 
other words, to let the utility gouge 
the public by collecting a larger than 
legal return. 
III 

Here in Penn- 
sylvania we dis- 
covered that the 
relationship be- 
tween certain 
utilities and at 
least one member 
of the Public 
Service Commis- 
sion was corrupt. 
The chairman of 


the commission 
resigned overnight 
when it was 


shown that in a 
three-year period 
he had banked 
more than $185, 
000, and had per- 
mitted utilities to 
pay his_ hospital 
bills and send him 
on voyages to 
Europe and South 
America. It was 
discovered of an- 
other member of the commission that 
during 10 years at a salary of $10,000 
a year, he banked $650,000. 
What else we shall learn in Pennsyl- 
vania depends upon the earnestness of 
a Senate investigating committee. 

Every man and woman with eyes in 
their heads knows that the people rule 
only in rare cases and for short inter- 
vals. The rest of the time, which is 
most of the time, concentrated wealth 
is in the saddle. 

The coming peaceful revolution will 
change all that. There is hope fora 
return to popular government and an 
end to government by the over rich few. 


AS THE TITANIC SANK 


IS 2:10 a.m. The band still plays 
—hbut not ragtime: 
“Nearer my God to Thee, 
Nearer to thee... ” 

A few men take up the refrain; oth- 
ers kneel on the slanting decks to pray. 
Many run and scramble aft, where 
hundreds are clinging above the sile.t 
crews on the great uptilted stern. The 
spark still dances and the lights still 
flare; the engineers are on the job. 
The hymn comes to its close. Band- 
master Hartley, Yorkshireman violin- 
ist, taps his bow against a bulkhead, 
calls for “Autumn” as the water curls 

‘about his feet, and the eight musicians 
brace themselves against the ship’s 
slant. People are leaping from the 
decks into the nearby water—the icy 
water. A woman cries, “Oh, save me, 
save me!”’ A man answers, “Good lady, 
save yourself. Only God can save you 
now.” The band plays in the darkness, 
the waters lapping upwards :— 

“Hold me up in mighty waters, 
Keep my eyes on things above, 


Righteousness, divine atonement, 
Peace and everlas...” 


The forward funnel snaps. . . . The 
greatest ship in the world has sunk. 
From the calm, dark waters, where 
the floating lifeboats move, there goes 
up, in the white wake of her passing, 
“one long continuous moan.” 


~ This vivid passage is from Hanson 
W. Baldwin’s remarkable story, “The 
Sinking of the Titanic’ to appear 
the November Progressive Farmer. 
Nobody can afford to miss it. 


Culling Cows Pays 


AKING 20 times as much off of 

five cows fewer was the feat pat 
across by John Strunk, a Tazewell 
County, Indiana, dairyman. The month 
hefore Strunk’s herd was culled, 21 
cows returned only $2 above the feed 
bill. He sold five low testing and low 
producing cows and started feeding the 
remaining 16 more carefully. The next 


month he made $40 above cost of ft | 
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LONG TIME 


HE problem of agricultural adjust- 
pl or the reduction programs 
that are now being conducted by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, are very confusing to the farm- 
ers and business men. This is due pri- 
marily to their lack of information on 
agricultural production up to the World 
War, and the great changes that took 
place during and after the war. In 
this article I will try to give some of 
the facts relating to the need for the 
adjustment programs. 

During the World War some _ 50,- 
000,000 acres in Europe, not including 
Russia, went out of cultivation. The 
United States brought about 40,000,090 
acres into cultivation and put the whole 
farm plant in high gear in order to pro- 
duce food for the world. That was a 
very good plan and a necessary pro- 
gram to meet the existing conditions. 
After the war the production in the 
United States was kept up, forgetting 
these facts: (1) that there were not 
so many foreign markets crying for 
our crops and (2) the markets that 
were open had no money to purchase 
the goods with and (3) the high tariffs 
prevented an exchange of commodities. 


Our European markets were main- 
tained for a short while by our lending 
them money to purchase our products. 
This we kept up until 1928, when we 
came to our senses enough to quit. 
Then the false markets at once col- 
lapsed and we had to face the fact that 
we were farming 40,000,000 acres too 
much land—excess acreage over that 
normally cultivated before the war. 

Beginning in May, 1933, the AAA 
attacked the problem of retiring 40,000,- 
(00 acres of land from cultivation. The 
allotment idéa was used. Very broad- 
ly stated, it is to retire the 40,000,000 
ares by inducing each individual 


eer iNG a few pecans sound and 
** sweet with no preparation for cur- 
ing other than storing on the back 
porch ina basket or sack—this is quite 
a different thing from curing several 
hundred pounds and getting them 
teady for market. 


Pecans may be threshed from the 
trees with long poles, or the ground 
under the trees may be scraped clear of 


“For Sale or Rent” 


| PASS you sadly, Little House, 
And mourn your deep distress; 
Nothing have you with which to 
hide 
This tragic nakedness. 


How you must enviously watch 
Seal neighbor’s mistress twine 
Visiaria above the door, 

And tend her columbine! 


Do you not hear her lilting song 

Each morning when she wakes, 

And catch the heavenly spiciness 
f gingerbread she bakes? 


And see the children, out of school, 
ome homing. to her arms, 

Ager that she may share their joys 
Y quet their small alarms? 


So Love transforms its dwelling- 
place 
0 A many a sweet device— 
pie house, may you some day 
“ard such a paradise! 


—Lucile Hargrove Reynolds. 


FARM ADJUSTMENT 


By P. H. DeHART 
County Agent, Isle of Wight County, Virginia 


farmer to reduce his plantings a cer- 
tain percentage. Operating largely 
under this allotment idea it is expected 
by the end of 1934 to have reduced 
corn acreage by 20,000,000, cotton by 
15,000,000, wheat by 7,500,000 acres, 
and tobacco by 500,000 acres. The to- 
tal is 43,000,000 acres taken out of 
production in small strips in almost 
every section of the United States. If 
these reduction campaigns succeed, we 
‘should experience a great relief from 
the pressure and danger of agricul- 
tural surplus, but we will be a long 
way from completion of the program. 


The next program will be to have a 
permanent agricultural reorganization 
or land program that will keep these 
40,000,000 acres out of production for 
the present and build them up for 
crop production in the future if neces- 
sary. This land must not be allowed 
to wash away and deplete itself of 
fertility to the point where it will be 
of no value for crop production and a 
dead loss to the country’s resources. 


& 
State Highways Beautified 


PPEALS for roadside improve- 

ment made by Miss Pauline 
Smith, district home demonstration 
agent in North Carolina, have resulted 
in 20 miles of landscaped highways in 
Pitt County. Improvement of rural 
fences and mail boxes along the route 
are planned by Currituck and Ala- 
mance counties. Miss Smith issues 
periodic appeals for the removal of 
rubbish, dump heaps, and automobile 
“oraveyards,” and for the conservation 
of native plant life. Civic clubs, city 
councils, and others have joined their 
efforts with those of home demonstra- 
tion workers. 


BE SURE THAT PECANS ARE CURED 


weeds and then swept clean, and the 
nuts shaken from the trees or allowed 
to be blown off by the wind. If this is 
done, the nuts should be picked up at 
frequent intervals. Once a day is not 
too often and in no case should the 
fallen pecans be rained on. The fol- 
lowing rules should be remembered :— 


1. After the nuts are picked up, re- 
move all faulty nuts and parts of hull. 


2. Keep each variety separate. 


3. If there is no organization for 
final grading and curing by machinery, 


. grade by hand and cure in trays placed 


in the sun. 


4. The trays may be made of wire 
and the nuts placed in them not over 
two inches deep. 


5. Set these trays in the sun after 
the dew has dried and take them under 
shelter before late in the afternoon. 
Watch for rain, and bring the trays in 
if rain threatens. 


6. It may take several days to dry 
pecans in the sun, depending on the 
amount of sunshine and the dryness of 
the air. If sacked before they are 
thoroughly dry, they will mold and 
become rancid. This will happen, too, 
if they are stored green or undried in 
bulk. 

Pecans are sold by the pound and in 
100-pounds sacks when in large quan- 
tities. For small orders of from 5 to 
25 pounds, special sacks may be made 
or boxes may be used. Pasteboard 


cartons also make good packages. 


Examining the country through a magnify- 
ing glass! 


Searching for new markets, enlarging old 
ones, digging up demand—this is one of the 
biggest problems of Swift & Company. 


It is one thing to convert meat animals 
into dressed meats —it is quite another thing 
to find quick and ready markets for them. 


The distributive system of Swift & Com- 
pany is an efficient one—as finely organized 
as a smoothly running threshing machine 
—as responsive to changes in demand as a 
crop of corn is to hot, muggy weather. 


Swift & Company’s sales organization 


has its fingers on the pulse of 35,000 con- 


suming centers — avoiding scarcities and 
gluts, studying the changing likes and dis- 
likes of purchasers, and increasing markets 
for its hundreds of products. 


Such service is invaluable to producers. 


Swift & Company’s profits have amount- 
ed to only a fraction of a cent per pound 
from all sources, over a period of many years. 


“& Company 


The advertising of Swift's Premium Ham, Bacon and Chicka 
ens, Silverleaf Pure Lard and Swift's Brookfield Butter, Eggs 
and Cheese is an important part of the “Swift Service.” 
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SEED GRAINS 


Now Treated 
For Smut 
WITHOUT CHARGE 
BY 


Woop & SONS 


They will grow more grain to 
the acre—Reduce losses from 
smut and dockage. 


[A healthy head] [Diseased with Smut] 


- 


@ Field tests have proven that Wheat, 
Oats and Barley, when treated with 
new Improved Ceresan, yield 20% or 
more. Our field tests show this treat- 
ment is more effective in controlling 
smut than copper carbonate—does not 
hurt germination as formaldehyde does 

z —but actually increases it—helps the 
grains to sprout. 


@ We were amongst the first to offer 
Treated Seed. We designed and built 
our own machines for there were none 
on the market. Our efficient equipment 
gives far better protection than could 
possibly be obtained by any method 
of home treating. Dr. James Godkin, 
Virginia Plant Pathologist says, “Wood 
& Sons have been treating seed for 
several seasons past and their methods 
have given excellent results.” 


Beware of Seeds 
of Unknown Origin! 


They may bring in weeds, stinking smut and 
result in serious dockage. Healthy seed may 
have become infected when threshed. Sow 
only Wood’s heavy weight seed wheat that 
grow sturdy stalks, well filled heads without 
the risk of diseased grains. They often grow 
5 to 15 bushels per acre more than the average. 


The shortest grain crop in the country in 
twenty years would strongly indicate good 
prices for grains next spring. You need not 
take any chance for Wood’s treated and tested 
seeds cost you no more. 


As Seedsmen, ali our Tire, 
Thought and Resourses are 
Devoted Exclusively to Seeds. 
Specialization Produces a 
Superior Product or Service. 


Tt. W. WOOD « sons 


Seedsmen Since 1879 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Write for Fall Crop Special. Quotes up-to- 
date prices on seasonable seeds. Mailed free. 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE. 


HREE years ago I got into a seri- 

ously rundown condition. Instead 
of going to the doctor as my mother 
and husband advised, I kept putting it 
off until I had a complete nervous 
breakdown which in the end caused 
my husband to spend over $300 in one 
year; all we had saved for other pur- 
poses went to the doctors. When you 
think you need a doctor, don’t put it 


off. B, M.S. 


@ Three years ago our wheat became 
badly infected with smut. It was over 
25 per cent smut. When we wished to 
have it ground,e-we discovered that our 
nearby mills were not able to separate 
the smut from the good wheat, and we 
had to haul it a long way. We lost 
about half of our harvest because of 
carelessness. Since then each year we 
treat our seed wheat befvre sowing 
with copper sulphate (bluestone), and 
we have no more smut, even when we 
used infected seed. My advice is: 
Treat your seed before sowing, no 
matter whether you sow one acre or 
one thousand. T. 


@ Up to 1932, one of the biggest mis- 
takes I made in my gardening was in 
not cutting off my strawberry runners 
until late fall. Last summer I thought 
I would experiment and cut them off 
as fast as they came forth, from late 
spring until late fall. I had some of 
the finest berries I ever raised and they 
bore longer, which I firmly believe 
was due to keeping the runners cut off 
as fast as they came forth. H. H.W. 


@ This spring I wanted to plant a 
piece of corn early, so in my haste I 
broke it too wet and then planted it 
without disking which it needed bad- 
ly. The result was that I had to plow 
it up and plant it over again which 
made it later than it would have been 
if I had taken time to prepare it at 
first. So my motto hereafter will be: 
“Prepare land well before planting.” - 
B. B. 


@ Last year I decided that I would 
go to town and not try to farm any 


more; so I sold my mules and wagon 
and got rid of‘al! my farm implements. 
Well, I tried and tried to find a job 
in the city, but failed utterly. Now I 
am back on the same farm with no 
mules and wagon, no plows or any- 
thing to farm with, and am not able 
to get any more as mules are higher 
now than when I sold miine. Better 
stick to what you are doing, even if it 
is hard, rather than make a mistake 
like mine. Re 


@ By using cheap rubbers I have lost 
many jars of foodstuff, my _ time, 
strength, and fuel. They are, in the 
long run by far the most expensive. 
They seem to be too thin and hard 
finismed. I plan to use only the best 
from now on. 


@ Last winter after our meat was 
cured, we left it hanging in the smoke- 
house without wrapping it. As a re- 
sult, the skipper flies got in it and 
almost ruined our hams. Next time 
we intend to wrap it securely. E.G.P. 


@ Five years ago we purchased a 
small tract of land which is about one- 
third sandhill. Today that one-third 
is still sandhill. If we had put peach 
trees on this portion of the land in 
1929 we would be getting fruit by this 
time and would have an improved 
landscape, too. CD: J. 


@ I worked my young colts too soon 
«ind it caused a stunted growth. They 
are not going to make as large mares 
as they would have made if they had 
not been worked so hard while grow- 
ing. It does not pay to overwork 
young horses—not even the older ones 
can stand it. M.A. J. 


@ I could have picked several bush- 
els of October apples last year, but 
instead I shook them off the tree and 
the majority of them were bruised. 
They kept but a few days. I had to 
use them to keep from a total loss. If 
they had been properly picked I could 
have had nice apples most of the 
winter. A. M. C. 


LOSE just 


the same 
if you plant 


UNTREATED SEED 


Wheat profit leaks away when your 
stand is poor, your yield smutty! 
Reduce this loss by treating seed 
with New Improved CERESAN 
(ethyl mercury phosphate). Ap. 
plied very cheaply as a dust—half 
an ounce to a bushel of seed—it im. 
proves stands. . . controls stinking 
smut...has increased yields an aver- 
age of more than 512% in farm tests! 
On barley, this new treatment 
controls both stripe and covered 
smut. Now mailable. Write Bayer- 
Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del., for 
free Cereal Pamphlet LLL-2. 


NEW IMPROVED Y 


CERESAN 


BULLETINS WE NEED IN OCTOBER 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United 


States Department of Agriculture 


354—Onion Culture 

436—Winter Oats For the South 

460—Frames as Factors in Truck Growing 

610.—Eradicating Wild Onions 

619—Breeds of Draft Horses 

743—Feeding of Dairy Cows 

775—Losses from Selling Seed Cotton 

8%—Wheat Growing in Southeastern 
States 

915—Reducing Weevil Waste in Corn 

946—Repair of Plows and Harrows 

967—Purple Vetch 

1112—Slaughtering and Uses of Mutton 

1161—Dodder Enadication 

4172—Slaughtering and Uses of Lamb and 
Mutton 

1183—The Care of Leather 

1210—Measuring and Marketing Farm 
Timber 


that should help our farmers now :— 


1236—Corn as a Food 

1334—Home Tanning of Leather and Skins 

1346—Carpet Beetles 

1350—Build Beef Cattle Barns 

1353—Control of Clothes Moths 

1365—Clover Failure 

1392—Black Walnut for Timber and Nuts 

1393—Dairy Barn Ventilation 

1459—Selling Black Walnut Timber 

1464—Barley Culture 

1478—Apple Scab 

1479—Apple Blotch 

1519—Rabbit Skins for Fur % 

1540—Wheat and Rye Smut Control 

1549—Feeding Cattle for Beef 

1567—Propagation of Trees and Shrubs 

1590—Fire Prevention Construction on 
Farms 

1599—Scab of Wheat and Barley 


To get such of the above free bulletins as you wish (not over five at one 
time), all you have to do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of the bulle- 
tins you need most, fill in the following and mail to your Senator or Congress- 
man or to the Office of Information, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 


D.C. Write very plainly. 
Dear Sir: 


In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer- 


Ruralist, I will thank you to send me the bulletins I have checked with an X-mark in 


the above list. 


Yours truly, 


STOPS 


DANDRUFF 


EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
ITCHING SCALP 
BALDNESS 


Remember this about GLOVER’S— it is a medicine 
of remarkable penetrating antiseptic and germicidal 
value—nota so-called “‘tonic.’’ It gets at the cans 
of stubborn hair and scalp disorders, stimulating 
hair growth, giving the hair new life, strength and 
lustre. To see how really easy it is to stop dandruff, 
excessive falling hair, baldness or itching scalp, 
use GLOVER’S. 

Get Glover’s Imperial Mange Medicine and 
Glover’s Medicated Soap for the shampoo today, 
or have your Barber or Hairdresser give you 
GLOVER’S SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. 


GLOVER’S 


FOR THE HAIR AND. SCALP 


famous WHITE VERINE SALVE at 25c each 
i Ee), .00 and the WA 
RINE in for: over 36 yeare— 
ed 


Dept. |3-G, 


MAKE MONEY GRINDING 
Wood Frame Mill 
Mill” 


Stone Burr Grist 
“New South Corn 
is best mill made a 
GRINDING BREAD “ 
Write us for Catalog ee 
AMERICAN CORN MILL 
Mill Manufacturers, 
Winston-Salem, N. © 
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How to Get Rid of Wild Onions 


F COURSE everybody wants to 

get rid of wild onions—wants to— 
but few people do much about it in the 
way of work. But wild onions can be 
gotten rid of, and they will be gotten 
rid of on many thousands of acres of 
Southern farm land when we go about 
it in the right way. (Of course the 
scientists call it wild garlic, but nearly 
all farmers call it “wiid onion,” and 
that’s what we shall call it in this 
article. ) 


The secret of the remarkable per- 
sistence of the wild onion is found in 
its ability to reproduce in four ways: 
(1) by bulblets borne on top of stems 
that may be 1 to 4 feet tall; (2) by 
soft-shelled bulbs; (3) by hard-shelled 
bulbs, and (4) by seeds (though rarely 
by the latter means). No wonder there 
is no “race suicide” in the wild onion 
family ! 


The wild onion matures in May or 
June, and has then formed from 2 to 6 
new bulbs at the base of the plant. 
These develop between the leaf layers 
of the old bulb and from 1 to 8 inches 
under the surface of the soil. The old 
stem and leaves’soon die. But these 
new under cover bulbs, when their time 
comes, will make new plants. 


The large central bulb has a thin, 
delicate white skin, but the smaller 
ones have a hard brown shell. The 
large soft-shelied bulbs start growing 
in late summer or early fall. A few 
of the smaller hard-shelled bulbs start 
growing also in the late fall, but most 
of them stay dormant until the follow- 
ing spring. Before all the hard-shelled 
bulbs start growing, plants from the 
soft-shelled bulbs have begun to pro- 
duce new bulbs. 


In considering how to get rid of the 
wild onion or garlic the key secret to 
remember is this :-— 


It cannot produce offspring of any 
kind if it is prevented from growing 
above ground. 


Plowing at the right time in the fall 
and again at the right time in the 
spring, followed by clean culture crops, 
and this plan repeated the next year, 
and repeated again the third year, will 
give a clean-up—if the cultivation is 
really clean. The effectiveness of this 
sensible procedure has been proved by 
farmers, the state experiment stations, 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The object of fall plow- 
ing is (1) to kill the plants that come 
from the soft-shell bulbs which usu- 
ally sprout in late summer and early 
fall, and (2) to kiil the young garlic 
plants that come from the bulblets pro- 
duced the previous season on top of 
the garlic plants. Spring plowing will 
kill plants from the hard-shelled bulbs 
that have been dormant through the 
winter. Plants that come up later 
from hard-shelled bulbs are killed by 
having a clean culture crop growing 
on the land in spring and summer and 
giving it clean culture. 


Cover crops are a great help in get- 
ting rid of garlic in the South and are 
a means by which richer land is quickly 
made. In late October or early No- 
vember, we will find that garlic has 
made growth of 8 to 12 inches but no 
new bulbs have been formed. At this 
time disk and turn the land 3 to 4 
inches deep, covering all growth. Then 
sow to wheat and vetch, or rye and 
vetch, to be plowed under the follow- 
ing April before spring growth has 
been made by the garlic. Next pre- 


Pare well and sow thick to soybeans 
or cowpeas, to be cut for hay or grazed 
or plowed under next fall. Then sow 
another winter crop after preventing 
fall onion growth by turning it under. 


IT GIVES YOU THE THINGS THAT 
COUNT MOST in FAST, EFFICIENT, 
ECONOMICAL POWER FARMING.... 


Burns Distillate 


This feature saves you $1 to $2 a 


And so it is— 


As you sit on the comfortable spring-mounted seat, you will 
marvel at the full, unobstructed view you get of the work you 
are doing. All controls are handy to your fingertips . . . 
the individual differential brakes 
- - . the simple, smooth-operating hand clutch. 

You will be amazed at the ease of steering that has been 
And there is a standing plat- 
form where you can stand up to relieve fatigue or get out of 


four speeds ahead . . . 


attained in this new tractor. 


the dust. 


Don’t put off inspecting this new John Deere. 


day in fuel costs alone. 


Adjustable Rear 
Wheel Tread 


56 to 80 inches. Tread can be ad- 
justed to fit every row-crop job and 
other work with exactness. 


The moment you mount to the seat of this new 
John Deere General Purpose Tractor, you will say— 
“At last, here is a tractor that is designed to make 
good work easy for the row-crop farmer.” 


Easy, Positive 


Steering 
No “backlash” or “whipping” of 
. the wheel. Smooth. Easy. Positive. 
Differential brakes aid in making 
short, quick turns. 


Full View, Effort- 
less Vision 


You sit on the seat in a natural 
position. - There is nothing to ob- 
struct your view. 


You Can Sit or 
Stand at Will 


With platform and seat, you can 
change your position to relieve fa- 
tigue, get above dust, or get a better 
view of the work in bad conditions. 


Easy Access 
to All Parts 


Tractor is so simple, the few ad- 
justments so accessible and easy to 
understand, that you can do your 
own servicing work. 


It is the 


ideal tractor for planting and cultivating your row crops. 
It is ready to prepare seed beds, handle your haying opera- 
tions, operate your harvesting equipment, cut ensilage, grind 
feed—to handle any farm job within its power range. 
Investigate it from every angle. In addition to its many 
advanced features, you get the remarkable simplicity, accessi- 


Four Speeds 


Forward 
You can fit the speed of the tractor 
to the work you are doing. 


bility and economy of operation for which John Deere tractors 
And be sure to have your John 
Deere dealer show you the special equipment built for use 


have always been famous. 


with it. 


Write to John Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for 
free booklet No. O-235 


The New 


Light Weight— 
Well-Balanced 
Weighs only 3525 pounds. Yet 
there is ample power to handle a 
2-bottom plow and other equipment 
in proportion. 


JOHN DEERE 


“With 


GENERAL PURPOSE TRACTOR 


TREAD 


ECZEMA 


Aiso called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 

up—Try a week’s free test 

of a mild, soothing, guaran- 
teed treatment, which for 30 years has been giving 
Eczema sufferers their ‘‘First Real Night’s Rest.’’ 
Write today—a postal will do. Address 


DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist, 
700 Park Square, SEDALIA, MO. 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Biggest Values Ever Offered. Complete line of 
. Christmas and Everyday Assortments. Gift Wrap- 
pings and Personal Stationery. 

S.=—- OUR LOW PRICES MAKE SELLING EASY 
Here Is the Most Sensational Value Ever Offered! 
21 BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS AND FOLDERS 
Paeked in an Attractive Gift Box 
COSTS YOU ONLY 30c¢ SELLS FOR ONLY 60c 
WE PAY ALL SHIPPING CHARGES. Send 30c at once 
for sample box or complete particulars will be sent with- 
out obligation. Don’t delay. It means a year’s profits 

from now until Christmas. 
NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, 
No. Abington, 1900, Mass. 


ant at any season than a good book anda quiet spot? 


“O! For a Booke and a Shadie Nooke, Eyther Indoore or Out” 
O WENT the old English song—‘With the grene leaves whispering 
overheade, or the streete cryes all about.” And what is more pleas- 
For good 


reading we suggest the Jacket Library—inexpensive copies of some of 
the world’s best books. These are well printed, well bound, unabridged 
editions and the cost is only 20 cents per copy postpaid or $2 for any 


¥2. 


Here’s the complete list of titles :— 
(] Other People’s Money 

Alice in Wonderland 

Golden Treasury of Song and Verse 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 

Under the Greenwood Tree 

The Merchant of Venice Emerson’s Essays 


y 
Tales of Sherlock Holmes The Way of All Flesh 


Young People’s Department 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER & SOUTHERN RURALIST 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Cyrano de Bergerac 
Pere Goriot 

New Testament 
Green Mansions 
Treasure Island 
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WHAT EVERY WORK SHOE 
WEARER SHOULD KNOW 


Whenever any product becomes the outstanding leader in its field 


and holds that leadership year after year there can 


reason—outstanding quality at 


but one 
a price everybody can afford. That 


and that alone can account for the amazing preference shown by 


millions of Work Shoe wearers 


WOLVERINE SH 


And here are a few of man 


for— 


ELL HORSEHIDES 


y reasons for the overwhelming 


superiority of these sensational Wolverine Work Shoes: 


All the leather in Wolverine Shoes is 
Shell Horsehide, just that part taken 
from over a horse’s hips and is tanned 
in the Wolverine Tanneries. 


[1] 
[2] 


Shell Horsehide is considered by 
leather authorities to be the longest 
wearing leather known. Wolverine 
Shell Horsehide shoes often give from 
one-half to two-thirds longer wear 
than ordinary shoes. 


[5] 


Wolverine Shell Horsehide is 


Wolverine Shoes get, they dry 


soft, and are both as near barnyard and acid 
proof as leather can be made. 


[6] 


both soles and uppers made 
Shell Horsehide. 


A you tired of work shoes 
that cramp, strain and tire your 
feet—that dry out hard and uncomfort- 
able—that wear out in no time? Then 
fall in line with the happy millions who 
have already found supreme foot com- 
fort and money-saving longer wear in 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides! 


Amazing Durability 


There’s a work shoe that can’t dis- 
appoint you. Wolverines are buckskin 
soft to start—DRY SOFT—stay soft! 
You’ll be dumbfounded too, at the miles 
and miles of extra wear you get. Amaz- 
ing too, how they resist scuffing, sweat 
and barnyard acids—how much longer 
they stay shapely and new looking 
through all kinds of service. 

You’ll find all these qualities in no other 
work shoe for two very good reasons: 
Noother work shoe gives you genuine 


tanned three times, so no matter how wet 


Wolverine shoes are the only Work Shoes with 


The shell section of a horse’s hide is approxi- 
mately 1/6 of the entire hide—enough to 
make only 1-6/10 pairs of Wolverine Shoes. 


[3] 
[4] 


The peculiar structure of Shell Horsehide 
makes Wolverine Shoes actually scuff-proof so 
they not only wear longer, but also keep their 
good looks longer. 


tanned and re- 


soft and remain 


exclusively of 


Shell Horsehide in both soles and uppers. No 
other tanner knows thesecret of Wolverine’s 
unique triple tanning process that takes the 
stiffness out of Shell Horsehide, yet fully 
retains its matchless strength and wear. 
Enjoy these advantages at no extra cost— 
insist on genuine Wolverine Shell Horsehides 
hereafter and accept no substitutes. 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
Dept. 210-34, Rockford, Mich. 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


DEALERS 
The amazingly simple Wolverine mer- Dept. Z10-34 4 
chandising plan has greatly increased | Rockford, Michigan | 
Work Shoe sales for thousands of I enclose 3c to cover cost of packing and mailing. Send | 
dealers, Write at once for detail-. | me FREE can of Wolverine Shoe Grease and name | 
of nearest Wolverine Dealer. | 
Mail this coupon for a liberal 
FREE supply of Wolverine Shoe 
fakes any kind of 
ter, creases water- 
and lengthens wear. City. 


Our Agents Promise Nothing 
For Future Delivery 


In thousands of cases in the past 
farmers have been swindled by sub- 
scription agents of various publications 
who have made all kinds of promises 
as to premiums, etc., to be sent later on. 


Our Progressive Farmer agents are 
instructed to promise nothing whatever 
for future delivery. This is a protection 
to our subscribers and also to honest 
agents. Whenever any Progressive 
Farmer representative is found promis- 
ing anything to be sent or given later, 
the fact should be reported to us. 


Grinds Every Grain- 


Roughage Grown w 
Makes Feeds Go 25% ; 
to 40% Farther 
Every dairyman—live stock feeder 


can make highly nutritious, pal- 
atable feed from home grown 
crops. Don’t waste high priced 
feeds feeding them whole. Grind them with 
“JAY BEE” all steel hammer mill. 

Big capacity. ates with any farm tractor 
without jack shaft, Swing hammers. Quick 
changing screens. Grinds fine, coarse, me- 
dium. Long life. No costly breakdowns. “JAY 
BEE” are the world’s standard. Over 18,000 
in use all over the world, setting the stand- 
ard for capacity, economy and durability. 

for feeding facts, Price, terms, 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., 37 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 


GREENS ENOUGH FOR ANYBODY 


Our Gardener Has Nine Sorts Planted 


By L. A. NIVEN 


ATE August and September plant- 
ings in my garden included the 
following: Snapbeans, beets, English 
peas, carrots, kale, collards, turnips, 
mustard, lettuce, radishes, spinach, 
cabbage, Irish potatoes, Chinese cab- 
bage, and broccoli. Most of them are 
looking fine, and I fully expect to have 
a good late fall and winter garden. 
Of the above the following seven 
may still be safely planted in all except 
the mountainous region of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia and the northern 


half of Virginia: Kale, spinach, 
winter radishes, onion sets, onion 
seed, lettuce, and mustard. Of 


course, lettuce if grown incoldframes, 
may be planted in any of our Southern 
territory. Even where seed was sowed 
early in September for late fall and 
early winter lettuce in coldframes, it is 
worth while to sow seed again now 
and transplant in coldframes in No- 
vember. This will give head lettuce 
during middie and late winter, or after 
the first setting is gone. 


Be Sure to Remember These 


Early in September I put out a row 
of onion sets for use as green onions 
during late fall and early winter. For 
use during midwinter and later, I shall 
put out two more rows this month. 
Try this if you have never done so 
before. These green onions are truly 
delicious in fall and winter. This last 
planting should probably not be made 
in the mountaincus sections, however. 

I made a planting of kale, spinach, 
and’ Dwarf Essex rape last month. 
Except in the mountains there is still 
time to plant these. Kale is not 
only one of our best winter greens, but 
is able to stand more cold than col- 
lards or cabbage. 

For a quick supply of late fall greens 
I am going to put in another planting 
of Seven Top turnips right away. By 
planting in rich and well prepared 
ground, good greens may be secured 
in four or five weeks. And these young, 
tender. plants are much better than 
those sowed in August or early Sep- 
tember. 

In the lower third of the South, 
which includes the Coastal Plains sec- 
tion of Southeast North Carolina and 
all of the Plains section of South 
Carolina, cabbage plants may be set 
now for early winter heading. I set 
mine in late August. and also a second 
setting about’ September 15. Cabbage 
will stand much cold, and even here in 
the Piedmont section only slight pro- 
tection will enable them to go through 
the winter. I follow the late Profes- 
sor Massey’s method of bending the 
heads to the ground to the north and 
covering with pine brush when severe 
freezing comes. In the mountains they 
should of course be stored in pits, cel- 
lars, or other similar places. 


Plant Plenty of Seed 


It never pays to be skimpy with gar- 
den seed, especially when planting this 
time of year. Growing conditions °t 
best in the fall are not nearly so favor- 
able as in spring. I try to plant from 
a third to a half more so as to make 
sure of a good stand, and thin out.after 
well up and started to growing. 


It is important to grow vegetables 


quickly in order to get best quality, 
This is especially true of fall vege- 
tables. For this reason, heavy fertj- 
lizing is even more important now than 
in spring. I use a 6-8-6 for practically 
all of my vegetables, putting 6 to 10 
pounds in the drill for each 100 feet of 
row space and bedding on it before 
planting. 


Save Late Tomatoes 


Just before the first frost comes I 
pick from the vines all the ripe and 
fully matured tomatoes. Those that are 
mature but not ripe are wrapped indi- 
vidually in pieces of paper and put on 
the pantry shelf or some other place 
that is medium cool but where they 
will not freeze. As they are needed 
they are unwrapped and put in a warm 
place a few days before needed and 
they ripen promptly. It is easy to pro- 
long the tomato season until Christmas 
or beyond by following this method. 

If I don’t have time to pick the im- 
mature fruit before frost I pull up the 
whole vines and hang top down in the 
barn or other place where they will be 
protected, and use these fruits for 
pickles, etc. If pushed for time, pull 
up the stalks and handle this way with- 
out picking until the following day. 

I am going to plant a cover crop of 
hairy vetch early this month on a piece 
of ground (not my regular garden 
space) where I sometimes plant mid- 
summer and fall vegetables. In the 
regular garden all the ground is either 
occupied with fall and winter vege- 
tables or will be needed for early 
spring planting. Therefore I always 
try to give the regular garden space 
a coating of stable manure during the 
winter, and depend on a winter legume 
for manuring this other piece of 
ground. Those who have plenty of 
space in their regular garden will find 
it a good plan to put in a winter cover 
crop on that portion not growing fall 
or winter vegetables and not needed 
for early plantings next spring. 


Time to Set Strawberries 


Strawberry plants set this month 
or early next will, under good condi- 
tions, produce a fair crop of berries 
next spring. To do so, however, they 
must be set*‘on a rich and very thor- 
oughly prepared piece of ground. 

In setting strawberries for home use 
or for nearby markets, the New South- 
land is a variety that far outstrips 
others here in the South. It is not 
only a good yielder, but produces 4 
fine looking and large berry that pos- 
sesses real quality. Its dessert quali- 
ties are much superior to such varieties 
as Klondyke. Its shipping quality 1s 
not yet definitely determined, but for 
home use and for local markets it has 
fully proved its value. I strongly rec- 
ommend that some of this variety be 
planted where the fruit is to be used 
at home or sold on nearby markets. 

Two other new varieties of straw- 
berries which are quite promising 
are the Fairfax and Dorsett. I would 
not recommend a_ heavy planting 
of either of these until they have been 
tested out a little farther However, 
a few in one’s own garden are quite 
desirable, as there is no doubt that they 
possess high dessert quality. 
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OTHING but good can come from 

the presence in this state of the 
FERA Western range cattle, believes 
Ear) Hostetler, deep-thinking livestock 
man. He gives three reasons: (1) 
North Carolina will get acquainted 
with problems of handling cattle. (2) 
The manure will not do poor land any 
harm. (3) Farmers will learn the 
value of reeds and other native grasses 
overlooked in past farming methods. 


@ Prepare pens and sheds for win- 
tering livestock. Pine straw or leaves 
may be used for bedding and will con- 
serve manure. There isa North Caro- 
lina 4-3-2-1 grain ration which may be 
mixed from home-grown feeds. Fall 
pigs and their mother sows can glean 
the fields and then go in the feedlot 
about January 1 to be fattened for 
early spring markets. Ask State Col- 
lege livestock department for a proved 
formula for curing meat at home; also 
a formula for curing hides. 


@ Agronomist P. H. Kime says while 

permanent pastures amount to little 

from October until spring, Abruzzi 

rye, Italian rye grass, or crimson clo- 

ver will furnish excellent grazing dur- 

ing this period in both Piedmont and 
_ Coastal Plain. 


@ Alfalfa in North Carolina this sea- 
son yielded four cuttings of about 3 to 
3% tons of dry hay per acre, worth 
around $30 a ton. This leads Dr. H. 
B. Mann, fertility agronomist, to pre- 
dict more alfalfa sowing this fall and 
next spring. Best seed is the common 
variety grown in Kansas, Utah, and 
Dakota. Best soil, Davidson, Meck- 
lenburg, and Rabun clays and clay 
loams. Good soil, limestone, and ferti- 
lizer are three essentials. 


@ Nearly all gin cutting is from wet, 
heavy cotton; 15 per cent of the cot- 
ton ginned during the rainy first half 
of September last year was penalized 
one grade but later in the season less 
than 3 per cent was reduced one grade, 
reports Glenn R. Smith, cotton tech- 
nologist. 


@ Better a surplus of hay than a short- 
age, Sow more oats, barley, wheat, 
hairy vetch, Austrian winter peas, and 
crimson clover. A mixture of small 
grains and legumes is better than either 
of the two alone. Various mixtures 
may be planted between October 1 and 
15; if wheat is included, wait until 


SMUT is the oat crop’s most de- 
™ structive disease, yet when the seed 
Is properly treated with formalin, it is 
controlled by 98 to 100 per cent. The 
spores of smut are attached to the 
grain and sowed with it if not treated. 
rhe result is that the smut spores 
germinate and live in the oat plant, 
finally fruiting in the grains and de- 
stroying the crop. 

It is not safe to sow untreated seed. 
lere is a simple and inexpensive treat- 
ment for preventing smut :— 

_l. Add 1 pint of commercial forma- 
lin to 40 gallons of water (or %4 pint 
to 10 gallons, etc., according to the 
quantity of seed to be treated). A half- 
gallon of this solution will treat one 
bushel of oat seed, 10 gallons will treat 
20 bushels, ete. 


N. C. STATE COLLEGE SAYS— 


By FRANK JETER 


October 15 to 25. Use 200 to 400 
pounds per acre of a 4-10-4 in the 
Piedmont or a 4-8-4 in the Coastal 
Plain; add nitrogen top-dressing about 
March 1. 


@ For apples without worms next 
season clean up the orchard and trap 
worms emerging from the fruit this 
fall. Pile the wormy culls on some 
weedy hay in the orchard, not in the 
packing shed, and burn the hay when 
the apples are sold or used. Another 
method is to pick up the wormy apples 
this fall and either feed or haul them 
away from the orchard, advises H. R. 
Niswonger, field horticulturist. 


@ Sow Lee and Norton oats in the 
Piedmont, Norton and, Fulghum in 
the Coastal Plain, advises Extension 
Agronomist Enos Blair. 


@ Cotton ginners can gin and store 
cotton without bale tags as an accom- 
modation to growers whose tax ex- 
emption certificates Lave been delayed, 
reminds Charles A. Sheffield. 


@ Norman Chambliss, North Caro- 
lina’s new star in the fair circuit, says 
there will be no outside competition 
allowed for the $10,500 offered in ag- 
ricultural premiums during the State 
Fair, October 8 to 13. David 
Weaver, engineer, has 39 men investi- 
gating possibilities for rural electrical 
lines in North Carolina. . . . Dr. B. B. 
Fulton, insect investigator, says clean 
up the garden as an insect control 
measure; better plant a winter crop 
instead of letting insects develop and 
over-winter on weeds or the roots of 
harvested crops. And as a warning to 
tobacco growers to cut the old stalks 
still standing, Fulton asks growers to 
step out in a field and see the worms 
at-work. . . . B. Troy Ferguson, east- 
ern district agent, says all but about 
200 Southern cotton growing counties 
produce peanuts. In North Carolina, 
the new peanut adjustment program 
will vitally affect growers in Halifax, 
Northampton, Hertford, Martin, Edge- 
combe, Gates, Bertie, Chowan, Pitt, 
Onslow, Perquimans, and Washington 
counties where the bulk of the Tar 
Heel crop is produced. North 
Carolina purebred Guernsey cattle will 
disport themselves at the Brooksdale 
County Club near Salisbury on Octo- 
ber 11 when the annual consignment 
sale will be held. 


How TO CONTROL OAT SMUT 


2. Place the seed on a smooth, hard- 
surface floor and sprinkle the solution 
on the grain while shoveling it from 
one pile to another. Be sure to wet 
every grain by continued stirring and 
mixing. Use only a freshly made so- 
lution. 


3. Cover the pile of seed with sacks 
or similar covering to hold the fumes 
in the pile. This will require about an 
hour if the seed is closely covered. 


4. Spread the seed and stir until 
dry. It is then ready to sow, but may 
be left a few days with safety. Treated 
seed is about 12% per cent larger than 
untreated and on this account the regu- 
lar rate of seeding should be increased 
by about 12% per cent, or use one- 
fourth peck more for each bushel. 


“WE 


FARMERS 
HAVE TO 
WATCH OUR 
HAULING 


COSTS!” 


“I'LL SAVE MONEY ON GAS, OIL 
AND UP-KEEP WITH MY NEW 


FORD TRUCK’ 


“T’LL tell you right now... Ford is still the farmer’s friend. 
He started this whole idea of a low-cost truck. And he keeps 
on making ’em better and cheaper to run. This new V-8 of 
mine is the best truck I ever owned. And I’ve owned four or 


five other makes. 


“Why ...I remember... and so do you... when it sure 
took a lot of money to buy a truck with a full-floating rear 
axle. Even today, the Ford is the only truck at ANY price 
that gives you a V-8 engine and offers you a low-cost engine 


exchange plan. 


“I’ve shopped around. I found out some trucks give you 
exhaust valve seat inserts. Some give you a straddle-mounted 
pinion. Some give you one thing, some another. But this 
Ford V-8 gives you al] the important things truck owners 


want and need. 


“I don’t remember all of them. But the Ford dealer has 
a book that tells all about ’em. He’ll give you a copy FREE 
...if you ask him for it. Get this book... like I did... and 
get the inside story of the Ford V-8 Truck. If I told you... 


os 


you might think I was telling a whopper. But if you see what 
goes into this truck, you'll believe me. 

“Honestly ... nobody but Ford could build a truck so 
good and sell it at the lowest truck price in America.” 


FULL-FLOATING 
REAR AXLE 


ECONOMICAL 
V-8 TRUCK ENGINE 


LOW-COST ENGINE 
EXCHANGE PLAN 


Convenient terms, if desired, through facilities of Universal Credit Company. 


We have several booklets on 
the New Ford V-8 Truck, 
including description of the 
Ford Engine Exchange Ser- 
vice (whereby vou can trade 
your present Ford engine for 
a factory-reconditioned en- 

ine at small cost). These 

ooklets are free on request. 
Use coupon for convenience. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
3681 Schaefer Road, Detroit, Michigan 


| 

| Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, free 

| booklets on New Ford V-8 Truck, including Ford Engine i‘ 
| Exchange Service. 


Name 


Route. 


Post Office State 
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THAT COUNTS 
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with an Oliver its More Land Turned 


AL LOWER COST 29 yous oivee Yom 


have been standard for the South—turning the land smoothly, evenly, 
and quickly! There is an Oliver walking, sulky or gang plow for the 
horse and mule farmer— and tractor gangs for the power farmer—for 
every type of Southern soil. All of them with all the features that 


assure better plowing. 


If you have tough, sticky soil, ask your Oliver Dealer about the 


new Oliver Slat Plow. It’s good! 


OLIVER 


FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 


See your Oliver Dealer or OLIVERPLOWS NICHOLS&SHEPARD HART-PARR SUPERIOR SEEDING 
aad wall he TILLAGE AND RED RIVER SPECIAL TRACTORSAND AND FERTILIZING 
pon to Oliver, 29 Hotel HAY TOOLS  THRESHING MACHINERY POWER UNITS MACHINERY 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Richmond, Va.; 1616 
Cockrell, Dallas, Texas. 
Manure Spreader 
Oo Plow Row Crop Tractor Farm Wagon 
O Sulky Plow O 18-28 Tractor O) Hammer Mill 
Gang Plow O 28-44 Tractor Slat Plow 
Tractor Plow O Ajr-Tired Tractor PFSR-10-34 
l ADVERTISED Advertised Brands of merchandise are | 
BRANDS the most dependable brands to buy. 


Buy 


DIAMOND 
FILES 


Buy Black Diamond Files 


because they are durable, 


will stand good honest hard work that farm filing 
demands and continue to work well when a file that 
is not durable forces you to replace it. 

This Company has the specialists—the facilities and 
the resources to make files as good as they can be 
made. We believe durability is what a farmer needs 
in a file and that is why we build durability into Black 


Diamond Files. 


At hardware dealers. 


BLACK DIAMOND FILES 


ots 
— 


--SINCE 1863 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, Rhode Island, U.S. A. 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Tres TO TOBACCO GROWERS 


By E. Y. 


FLOYD 


Extension Tobacco Specialist, N. C. State College 


OBACCO growers in most sec- 

tions are now busy grading and 
preparing tobacco for market. But all 
too often they forget some very im- 
portant facts to which I wish to call 
especial attention. 

First, be very careful not to let the 
tobacco get too much moisture while 
grading or preparing for market. In 
the last week I have seen tobacco sell 
for half its real value simply because 
it was too high in order. And this can 
be easily prevented: just hang the 
graded tobacco under tin roof for a 
few days or hang it back in the barn 
and run the temperature up to around 
100 degrees until the tobacco contains 


the right quantity of moisture. 


You are fortunate if you have a 
grading pit dug in the ground with 
tier poles far enough apart to hang the 
tobacco on. This is one of the best 
methods of ordering tobacco, enabling 
you to grade when the weather gets 
cold, when the tobacco cannot be grad- 
ed from the bulk and packed in the 
packhouse. Another method is to use 
a tight room with an old oil barrel (or 
other container that will hold water) 
placed outside the room over a small 
furnace. and a pipe extending from it 
into the room. The container should 
never be more than one-fourth full of 
water in order to make abundant steam, 
But the pit method of ordering is more 
nearly like the natural ordering of to- 
bacco and with it you are not so likely 
to get the tobacco in too high an order 
as by the steam method. 


Careful tobacco growers will take 
their flues apart and oil them well with 


old cylinder oil—oil taken out of auto- 
mobiles or trucks—and put the flues on 
the tier poles in the barn. If this is 
done, tobacco flues.will last three to 
four times as long, especially in barns 
that have a tendency to become moist 
during heavy fall and winter rains, 
This precaution takes very little time, 
while failure to do this will cost con- 
siderable money when it comes to re- 
placing these flues next curing season, 

In traveling I notice that tobacco 
growers have not cut all their stalks 
or plowed under the stubbles. It is 
very essential to do this in order that 
you may kill the worms and also dis- 
eases that will live on the old leaves, 
suckers, and roots. The ideal way is 
to cut the stalks with the ‘stalk cutter 
and plow up the stubbles, even if you 
do not plan to sow a crop on the land. 


Tobacco fields can be prepared easily 
to sow wheat or small grain. Usually 
enough of the fertilizer that was ap- 
plied to the tobacco crop remains in 
the soil to start off the small grain; 
then it is only necessary to top-dress 
around March 1. This method will give 
better results in producing grain, which 
it is very necessary for tobacco grow- 
ers to grow at all times regardless of 
tobacco prices. No tobacco farmer 
should be satisfied until he has grown 
enough small grain for his entire farm, 
and especially should he make every 
preparation possible to grow enough 
hay to take care of all his livestock 
next year. Hay will likely be so high 
priced that tobacco growers cannot af- 
ford to buy hay and take the risk of 
growing tobacco to pay for it. 


VETERANS IN EXTENSION WorK 


cy congratulations this month go 
out to a group of extension 
workers in our territory who have 
shown (1) their own “stick-to-it- 
iveness” by having been in agricultural 
extension work for twenty years (1914- 
34) and also have shown (2) their ac- 
ceptability to the public and to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture by 
reason of their continuance in service. 

In announcing the names of these 
extension workers who have now been 
a score of years in service, C. W. War- 
burton, Director of Extension, says :— 

“T want to congratulate them on 
their service records and also those 
hundreds of others who are making 
extension work their life work. They 


have dedicated their efforts to improv- — 


ing the social and economic welfare of 
farm people. They are always ready 
to take the lead in any movement for 
the betterment of agriculture. These 
are men and women of tremendous in- 
fluence upon the rural life of the 
nation.” 

The following is the list for our 
territory :— 

VIRGINIA 

J. -G. Bruce, O. M.: Cockes,. H: B. 
Derr, F. S. Farrar, Hallie L. Hughes, 
J. R. Hutcheson, Lizzie A. Jenkins, J. 
‘W. Lancaster, W. O. Martin, H. E. 
McSwain, F. W. Michaux, A. W. Pe- 
gram, J. B. Pierce, J. H. Quisenberry, 


W. C. Shackelford, D. D. Sizer, Syl- 
via Slocum, J. C. Stiles, B. A. War- 
riner, R. E. F. Washington, W. W. 
Wilkins, J. F. Wilson. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


L. B. Altman, J. A. Arey, T. J. W. 
Broom, J. W. Cameron, Oliver Car- 
ter, Minnie L. Garrison, R. D. Good- 
man, R. W. Graeber, A. G. Hendren, 
J. P. Herring, C. R. Hudson, Jane S. 
McKimmon, Zeno Moore, F. E. Pat- 
ton, Hattie F. Plummer, Rosalind A. 
Redfearn, J. R. Sams, H. K. Sanders, 
I. O. Schaub, Cornelia Simpson, Annie 
P. Smith, F. S. Walker. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


T. A. Bowen, S. W. Epps, E. P. 
Josey, Lonny I. Landrum, W. W. 
Long, R. H. Lemmon, A. A. Me- 
Keown, W. J. Tiller, Dora Dee 
Walker 


PDB for Borers 


eet peach trees with paras 
dichlorobenzene this month to kill 
the borer which bores into the tree 
at or slightly below the surface of the 


ground. This material may be bought 


from seed houses. Complete instruc- 


tions on how to apply may be ha 
from the county agent or by sending 
a three-cent stamp-to L. A. Niven, 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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THREE PLANS FoR FarRM RECOVERY | 


Export Markets; Tax Exemption on Homes; Control Surpluses 


HAT is the agricultural prob- 
lem? 

It is not abnormally high prices for 
abnormally short crops. That would 
get the farmers nowhere—in the long 
run. The volume of income is of pri- 
mary importance. 


It is not normal prices for abnor- 
mally large crops. That is an im- 
possibility. 

It is parity prices for normal crops. 
That is what we had in 1924. This 
means equality for the farmer—that 
prices received by him are equal to 
prices paid by him; that his dollar is 
equal to any other man’s dollar. The 
distinctive characteristic of the depres- 
sion is the difference between the prices 
received by farmers and the prices paid 
by farmers. 


There is no one way to correct this 
disparity. It requires several measures. 
Among them I would place first, the 
expansion of our foreign markets for 
cotton, tobacco, and pork products 
(which last means corn not less than 
pork). The farmer must be an inter- 
nationalist: he cannot live on the do- 
mestic trade. North Carolina is funda- 
mentally an export state and must 
reckon with the world market, and 
therefore with world conditions. 


As a second measure, the farmer 
must have direct tax relief in order to 
offset the tariff. We make no mistake 
by reducing domestic taxes on farms 
and farm property. It would not be 


By JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


United States Senator from North Carolina 


unjust or unsound to free farm homes, 
and 50 acres to the home, of all prop- 


erty taxes. Taxes on property values 
are not sound—they ought to be related 
to property income. Exemption of 
the home, the barn, and 50 acres would 
offset the tariff burden that falls upon 
the farmers who must sell in the world 


_market and all too often must buy in 


the tariff-protected domestic market. 
It would not be a special privilege ; it 
would be justice. 

These two measures would tend to 
establish parity prices for normal ag- 
ricultural production. We may have 
each, if we have the will. In order to 
have the latter, however, we must 
stand fast to reduce the expense of 
government; for we cannot reduce 
revenues without reducing public ex- 
pense. 


The Problem of Surpluses 


At present the government is under- 
taking to arrive at parity prices for 
farm products by collecting processing 
taxes from farm products and dis- 
tributing the proceeds to farmers. This 
has helped many farmers, but the 
processing tax will in due time be taken 


from the farmer’s price, since it is but 
human to pass taxes on to the other 
fellow. We may pass them on for a 
time to the consumer, but when the 
consumer resists, the tax will be passed 
back to the farmer; for the farmer 
sells nine years out of ten in the buy- 
er’s market and at the buyer’s price. 
If farmers are to be paid for crop 
reduction, the money, to be effective, 
ought to come from the general reve- 
nue rather than from taxes on their 
products. 


Farmers tend always to produce all 
they can. This is at any rate rational, 
human, and not to be denounced. It 
nevertheless is unsound and unwise. 
Farmers must learn to produce with 
the view to demand; and by some 
means learn to work together. Regi- 
mentation by law is the last resort— 
probably impracticable. Self-regimen- 
tation ought first be tried out. This 
latter-is the present plan of the’ gov- 
ernment. It is predicated upon intelli- 
gence and character rather than law 
and punishment. 

The farmer who produces with the 
view to buying as little as possible— 
that is, who makes all the home ferti- 


lizers he can, who sees to it that his 
farm produces a steady supply of food, 
who makes of farming a mode of liv- 
ing first, and a means of making money 
second, will fare best. Money crops 
are very well; but money crops with- 
out home supplies first mean ruin. 


Study for Yourself 


The agricultural industry is the con- 
cern of all; for all depend on it—the 
city dweller for food and clothing, the 
merchant and manufacturer for both 
raw material and the sale of the fin- 
ished product. 


A sound agriculture fairly rewarded 
will solve every modern economic 
problem. Here is the Key to Recovery. 


Not every cry raised for the farmer 
is a good cry; not every measure put 
forward as farm relief really means 
relief. Much harm has been done by 
those who seem to persuade farmers 
that legislation will cure their ills, 
Legislation that makes for justice 
ought to be upheld as helpful. But the 
farmer cannot depend on legislation 
alone. Farmers could get on well 
enough if there were no politicians; 
but politicians could not get on at all 
without farmers. Farmers must not 
rely on politicians to think for them 
or. make their plans. Farmers must 


“think and plan for themselves. Let 


them study proposed legislation for 
themselves rather than listen to others. 
Before deciding that a measure is good 
or bad, read it and think it through. 


1 CLAIM 
REACH THE 


RANGE! 


1CLAIM IMA 
A LOT MORE 


Copr. 1934, Esso, Inc. 


This sign identifies the 30,000 Esso 
Stations and Dealers from Maine to 
Louisiana who represent the services 
and products of the world’s leading 
oil organization. 


*‘Some folks,” the owl'says, ‘‘scheme and plot 
To prove they are what they are not— 

But they’d be wise if they’d recall 

They only fool themselves—that’s all!” 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 


AT REGULAR 


GASOLINE PRICE 


ene 


Guarantees Smoother Performance 


E880 MARKETERS e¢ 30,000 DEALERS and STATIONS FROM MAINE 


TO LOUISIANA 
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HOUSE IS ORDER” 


“The Beauty of the House is Order; 

The Blessing of the House is Con- 
tentment ; 

The Glory of the House is Hos- 
pitality.” 


ECENTLY I visited the Thomas 

farm home,a simple but attrac- 
tive Colonial cottage built of heart 
pine in 1832. The house stands prac- 
tically intact today. The original 
lumber was hand sawed and put to- 
gether with wooden pins. Inside the 
house is comfortable and cheéry with 
large many-paned windows, wide 
floor boards, high ceilings, and wide 
porches. A windmill makes possible 
the modern bathroom and_ kitchen 
water supply. A further explanation 
of the splendid state of preservation; 
there is a fresh coat of paint inside 
and out. About the whole place is an 
indication that regular thought and 
care are given to the upkeep of the 
farmstead. 


If you are interested in detailed in- 
formation as to loans for the purpose 
of “alteration, repair, and improve- 
ment,” see your local banker or write 
for property owners’ booklet (free) to 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


First Aid to the Ailing House 


This is a practical handbook for 
the layman with a_ promise of 
hopefulness for the sorely beset home 
owner. (Published by McGraw-Hill 
300k Company, New York). The aim, 
as the author, Roger B. Whitman, ex- 
presses it is to keep a house in good 
condition—what to do with creaking 
stairway—how to paint concrete—how 
to repair a leaking roof. Do you 
know how to put a new roof on an old 
one—how to patch a cracked wall— 
how to remove old wall paper correct- 
ly—how to prevent rust—how to clean 


piano keys—how to lay linoleum—and 
ever so many more problems? 


Not by the wildest stretch of the 
imagination could any child look back 
with pride on a home that tolerated 
sagging gates and doorways and broken 
steps. Some fundamentals of orderli- 
ness and neatness are possible and de- 
sirable in any home. 


Meaningless objects that mar the 
landscape and clutter the place can be 
removed. Farming implements can be 
concentrated preferably under a shed, 
and the woodpile confined to a limited 
space. Have you ever tried to take 
the hurdles through a woodlot? It is 
an athletic feat! 


Comfort Inside the House 


Take the matter of comfortable beds 
for instance. We can make new mat- 
tresses from our home-grown cotton. 
(We have this information for all of 
our readers.) The value of a soft, 
comfortable pillow can be determined 
only in terms of restful sleep. Cases 
of insomnia have been cured by sub- 
stituting warm, light, soft bed covers 
for heavy, weighty ones that stop cir- 
culation. 

My vote for oblivion goes to those 
people who decide on Sunday to build 
a house andelet the community carpen- 
ter start the structure on Monday. 
Rather, let us read, study and plan, 
compare and visit other houses, and 
finally get the help of an architect—a 
man who knows most about this house 
building job. And whether we remodel 
or we build anew, let us leave to our 


THE HomeE DEPARTMENT 


children a house for which they will 
not need to apologize. 
In this matter we agree with the 
poet, Mary S. Fitzgerald :— 
“But oh! the long years taken, 
The patience, hope, and grace, 


To make my wee brown cottage 
Into the Loving Place!” 


Tennessee Farm Women’s Week 


In praise of Miss Margaret Am- 
brose, assistant director in charge of 
home demonstration work, her staff 
and county home agents—the group re- 
sponsible for the Knoxville farm wom- 
en’s week program and plans—Grace 
Smith Burnett, of Davidson County, 
dedicated an appreciative report in 
verse. 

And now, a new code for living, 
dedicated to those who would have a 
modern, intelligently managed home. 
Credit is due Miss Jessie W. Harris, 
head of the school of home economics, 
University of Tennessee :— 

1. Economic security, 

2. Mechanical convenience, 

3. Artistic satisfaction, 

4. Physical health. 


“Electrical Day” is something new 
under the sun. Two hundred farm 
women observed electric dish wash- 
ers, ironers, refrigerators, water heat- 
ers, ranges. Echoes of conversation: 
“Water and lights in the home”’—“I 
want a dish washer next’’—“I want a 
refrigerator first of all.” Yet another 
voice registered “yes” for a clothes 
washer—a range. It was generally 


SALLIE F. HILL, EDITOR 


A comfortable dining 
room with good lighting 
adds zest to the meal and 
provides a study center. 
In the kitchen note the 
“toe board.” A _ tufted 
bedspread, a com fort- 
able living room, a lounge 
and desk from old furni- 
ture photographed in the 
home of Ruby Kott, Tex- 
as bedroom demonstrator. 


agreed that water and lights would 
come first. Standing by in every sense 
of the word, Eloise Davison, electric 
service director, Electric Farm and 
Home Authority, told the women how 
electricity would lighten labor and add 
charm and comfort to the home. 


Talk of the Office 


In Interpreting the World’s News 
last month Dr. Poe set forth two 
significant things: Every man should 
inform himself and integrate his own 
efforts with those of other farmers 
and farm organizations—but you will 
want to read the whole page. 

Especially popular features of our 
September issue included the story by 
Roark Bradford and the charming 
mockingbird poem by Mrs. Crowell. 

Our clothes give our personalities 
an opportunity. To this end you will 
enjoy Iris Davenport’s article Fashion 
Trends for Fall. 

That we may have flowers this fall 
and winter, you will want to read Mr. 
Niven’s article, “Flowers to Plant This 
Month.” 

“Good Cream; How to Get It,” @ 
problem which confronts farm home- 
makers as well as farmers. You will 
find the answer in Dr. Tait Butlers 
recent article. 

In our October issue we call your 
attention to our poignantly vivid story 
“The Strike”; needlework for Christ- 
mas; good manners problems by Ru 
Ryan; “Brighten Up the Home for 
Fall” by Mary Autrey; “Well Fitted 
Underwear,” by Elsie Orr, and a radio 
article, “Random Bits of Static,” by 
Ethel Rogers. 
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Tield Agent in Clothing, 


ERHAPS you think it is too hot 

and too early to be thinking about 
clothes for fall. But you wish to have 
the trends in mind when you plan your 
fall wardrobe. While you are resting 
and cooling you might be studying the 
fall forecast for fashion, for it is an 
interesting one to review. 


Simplicity is the word that charac- 
terizes the style trends for fall. Dame 
Fashion is directing all of her influ- 
ence towards the achieving of the sim- 
ple. Do not mistake plainness for 
simplicity. She is using the figure—a 
well rounded one—and interesting 
fabrics as the media. The silhouette 
for fall is a molded one. Emphasis is 
placed on smooth shoulders, hips, and 
waistline. The high waistline is not 
in vogue. The line of division between 
the bodice and skirt is adjusted to the 
natural waistline. 


Simplicity Vogue for Fall 


Necklines again hug the neck. Neck- 
lines are varied and interesting. No 
lingerie touches are the order for fall. 
Contrasting fabrics, as fur on crepe, 
velvet on satin, or cellophane fabrics 
on wool is the way Dame Fashion has 
of saying that there is no place for 
white at the neckline, unless it be white 
fur forming a bow or collar. The large 
bow tied high under the chin is here, 
there, and everywhere in fall fashions. 
Many of the collars are flared and stand 
away from the neck. The upstanding 
bands or little “fence” collars as they 
are called, leave the curve of the neck 
revealed and are becoming to many. 


Shoulders are smooth. The yoke or 
simulated yoke effect continues an im- 
portant line. The use of contrasting 
materials, as satin on dull fabric, is 
often seen. “Cut-in-one” is descriptive 
of the waist of many of the dresses and 
coats. The collar may be cut in one 
with the front or the back, or the 
sleeves cut in one with shoulders or 
back. This is interesting because va- 
ried effects may be obtained and still 
smooth lines kept without the divided 
effect that seams produce. 


Sleeves are Simpler 


Sleeves are conservative as compar- 
ed with the daring styles of the past 
winter, The sleeve most often seen for 
fall is a long sleeve, the wrist line is 
usually snug, and the armhole is often 
adeep one. This is brought about by 
the armscye being cut on raglan or 
tather square lines or by the sleeve 
merging with the waist as a dolman 
sleeve. The dolman sleeves shown are 
not as deep as the dolman lines of the 
Past seasons. 


Skirts are straight or slightly belled. 
A stitched panel that breaks into a pleat 
on each side supplies fulness to a 
straight skirt. The skirt may be subtly 
‘lit to give a comfortable width at the 
hem, To give the bell effect, the ful- 
ness is in gores set in at low places in 
skirt. In other dresses the bell- 

€ fulness is achieved by narrow 
i. Again, fulness is introduced 
and eg of the skirt and the front 
€s remain slim and smooth, The 
= the same as for the past sea- 
gh ere are rumors that long skirts 
= aytime are coming back, but no 

88estion of that is seen in the fall 
ashions for street wear. 


es fabric is the important thing 
anton. One of the most noted 
S for the fall is the featuring of 


FASHION TRENDS FOR FALL 


Simple Lines and Lovely Fabrics 
By IRIS S. DAVENPORT 


University of Kentucky 


what might be termed “luxury” fabrics 
for general as well as dress-up wear. 
The metalized fabrics are a distinct 
feature. Metal-run woolen and silk ap- 
pear in clothes designed for sports 
wear as well as for dressy wear. Cello- 
phane-shot silks and woolens vie with 
metal-run materials for popularity in 
the mode. Woolens are sheerer than 
last year. Corduroy in very light 
weight is smart for jackets and dresses. 


Color Important 


Much attention is given the rich 
colors for fall, though of course black 
is always a style standby. The tapestry 
colors, as they are called, are the deep 
reds and red-browns, warm dark blue 
and green of a deep character. The 
latter is especially favored this fall. 

The fight is on in the millinery field. 
Berets, tricornes, hats with brims, and 
toques are battling for first place. The 
brim may be wide or narrow, rolled, 
dipped, or turned against the crown at 
the back or curved at the sides. The 
height of the crown is a moot question 
at this hour. Some of the latest hats 
have higher crowns, though the shal- 
low crown of the past season is far and 
away the featured line just now. It 
might be well to wait until the smoke 
of the battle has cleared before you 
make your choice, but whatever the 
hat, be sure it is becoming to ycu! 


No. 3299—For dressy wear, black 
crepe satin with white bengaline tie 
and white buttons is both modish and 
practical. Its lines have a slenderizing 
effect and an unmistakable distinction. 
You will also like it in plaid angora 
woolen, novelty jersey, embroidered 
worsteds, and other smart seasonable 
fabrics. Designed for 14, 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


Many 
little differences 
make a 


—the difference you'd 
expect from our 20 years in 
making SUN-MAIDS the world’s 
finest raisins 


To Sun-Maid a raisin is more than a raisin. 
It is the product upon which our good 
name depends. For more than two dec- 
ades we have built, and protected, the 
reputation of that name. Our pride in it 
is your guarantee. 

Good cooking requires good ingre- 
dients. Sun-Maid gives you the many 
small differences in quality that make a 


big difference in the success of your 
cakes, or cookies, or puddings. Sun- 
Maids are clean, fresh and ready to use. 
They have the mellow richness and sweet 
flavor characteristic only of fully rip- 
ened, carefully processed raisins. 

Buy Sun-Maid Raisins, as most women 
do, and you will find that the product 
says more than any advertisement can. 
To live up to their reputation Sun-Maids 
have to be best. 


Sun-Maid Nectars and Sun-Maid Seedless in 
the red boxes—Sun-Maid Puffed and Sun-Maid 
Muscats in the blue. 

Your address on a penny postal will bring a 
free recipe book from the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers Ass’n., Box 104-PF, Fresno, Calif. 
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RAISINS IN CEREALS 


Due to their full flavor and unusual con- 
centration of fruit sugar, raisins enhance 
the flavor and appearance of cooked 
cereals. For a plump and tender fruit 
content, stir Sun-Maid Nectars (or Sun- 
Maid Seedless) into the cooking cereal 
about 10 minutes before the boiling or 

ing is completed. A good propor- 
tion of fruit is /2 cup raisins to one cup 
of dry cereal. 


SUN-MAID APPLE PIE 


3 apples 
1 cup water 


14 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup Sun-Maid 
¥, cup sugar Nectars (or Sun-Maid 
tablespoon Seedless) 

flour 1 tablespoon butter 
Pare, core and slice apples; add water, 
and boil 5 minutes; cool. Blend sugar 
with flour, cinnamon and raisins. Mix 
with apples and pour into pastry-lined 
pie pan. Dot with bucter. Cover with 
strips of pastry and bake 45 minutes in 
a hot oven (475 degrees F.). 
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WE’VE REDUCED THE PRICE 


OF 


ENUINE BAYER ASPIRI 


TINS OF 12 TABLETS 


So as to put the safety and quick 
action of Genuine Bayer Aspirin 
within the reach of everyone, the 
price you pay has now been re- 
duced. Reduced so low that no- 
body need ever again accept any- 
thing else in place of the real 
BAYER ASPIRIN asked for. 15c 
now for tins of 12 tablets. 25c now 
for bottles of 24 tablets. 

: And the big, family size, 100- 
3 tablet bottles have again been 
; reduced in price. These new low 
prices are now in effect through- 
out the United States. 


So — Always Say ‘‘Bayer” 
When You Buy 


These new low prices make it 

; totally unnecessary ever again to 

consider saving money by accept- 

ing some other preparation in- 
stead of the real BAYER tablets 
you want. 

So see that you get BAYER 
Aspirin. Never ask for it by the 
name “aspirin” alone, but always 
say B-A-Y-E-R Aspirin when you 
buy. 


Price of the 
100-tablet_ bottles 
again reduced! 


NEW PRICES \, 
IN EFFECT AT 
ALL DRUG STORES 


THROUGHOUT 
THE U. S. 


BOTTLES OF 
24 TABLETS 


NOW 


BAYER Safety and Quick Action 
Now Within Reach of Everyone 


Why Bayer Aspirin 
Works So Fast 


Drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet into 
Pg a glass of water. 


By the time it bet: 
hits the bottom 
of the glass it is 
disintegrating. 


IN 2 SECONDS BY STOP WATCH 


A Genuine Bayer Aspirin tablet 
starts to disintegrate and go to work. 

What happens in these glasses 
happens in your stomach — Gen- 
uine BAYER Aspirin tablets start 
“taking hold” of pain a _ few 
minutes after taking. 


h ALWAYS SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” NOW WHEN YOU BUY 


SAVING KATIE from DIPHTHERIA 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


@ This ts another of a series of human interest “Health Talks” 
between Dr. Jim Brown and Ben Farmer, both of Dudley X Roads 
Dr. is a doctor of the old school who has kept up with the times and 
Ben armer is Dr. Jim’s neighbor and friend. 


z: ELLO, Dr. Jim! Why out so 
early? You look like you have 
been pulled through a key hole.” 


“Ben, I feel just about like I look, 
but I have a light heart, because my 
little patient, Bill Smith’s Katie, I 
think will pull through—the sweetest, 
most patient little girl I have ever 
treated. She had a nasty case of 
diphtheria—gave her two doses of 
antitoxin during the night. She is 
breathing better now and I think will 
get well.” 


“Dr. Jim, I thought folks had about 
quit having diphtheria.” 


“It’s the old story of procrastination 
—putting off, Ben. Bill Smith told me 
last year he was going to carry Katie to 
my office to take toxoid to prevent diph- 
theria, but he just kept putting it off 
until you see what has happened. AI- 
most lost one of the sweetest little 
girls in the world, and if she gets well 
she may have some kidney or heart 
trouble that will last her the balance 


of her life. There is an old saying 
that ‘a stitch in time saves 1,009, Ben 
do you want to do a real service 
for this community? If you do, tell 
all the folks who have children from 
six months to six years of age to have 
some doctor give them toxoid to pre- 
vent diphtheria. It’s the latest, best, 
and mildest treatment that we have 
ever had to prevent diphtheria, ]t 
will not make the children sick and 
will last a lifetime. You are pollholder 
and list taker for this township, and 
you see everybody, and, Ben, best of 
all, you have lived such a life in this 
community that folks believe in you 
believe what you say.” 


“Dr. Jim, I thank you for the com- 
pliment and I will do my best for the 
children. Probably if it were some of 
the old roughnecks that might get sick, 
my patience might give out when they 
give me back some far-fetched argu- 
ment, when it’s the lives of innocent 
children at stake, [ will bear with their 
foolish talk and foolish ways as best I 
can. You can count on me, Dr. Jim.” 


PLAN FOR BEAUTY IN FARMYARDS 
By INEZ DERRYBERRY WOOD 


ACH succeeding year of our lives 

we hear more and read more 
about the helpfulness of having a defi- 
nite plan for a given task. There is 
the plan for budgeting the family 
pocketbook; the plan for the family 
food budget; the plan for the family 
wardrobe; and there is still another 
plan which if made and carried out 
will bring beauty and added value to 
the most unattractive farmstead. That 
is a plan for planting trees and shrubs 
and grass and flowers around that 
farmstead. 


The first thing to do is to make on 
paper a landscape plan of the house 
and grounds. At first it will be only a 
rough sketch but as the family study 
and discuss it, it will be made over and 
over again until there will be finally 
a neat, usable plan, the execution of 
which, though it .may require several 
years, will make of the farm grounds 
a thing of beauty and a joy to all. 


The most important things to be con- 
sidered in making this plan are :— 


1. Location of the bujldings. Often 
moving a garage or barn to the rear 
helps immeasurably in the appearance. 


2. Location of the fences. A large 
area is more easily landscaped than a 


small one; hence the farmyard should 
be as large as possible and the fences 
of as inconspicuous a type as possible. 

3. Location of walks and drives. 
These should be placed where they are 
needed for service. The width depends 
on the amount of travel. The material 
available should decide the kinds of 
walks and drives. Brick, gravel, flag- 
stone, and cement are all good, and 
cinders may be used. 

4. Planting long-lived hardwood 
trees. These should be placed in groups 
to the sides and back of the house to 
make a frame for the house—never in 
straight rows across the front or sides. 

5. Planting a lawn of native Ber- 
mecda grass or bluegrass which will 
prove restful to the eye and will elim- 
nate much dust and dirt. 

6. Setting shrubs around the foun- 
dation and to screen outbuildings and 
undesirable views. 

The words of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, 
founder of extension work, epitomize 
the things for which one should strive: 
“The farm must be made a place of 
beauty, so attractive that every passing 
stranger inquires, ‘Who lives in that 
lovely home?’ The house is of minor 
consideration; the gorgeous setting of 
trees and shrubbery holds the eye.” 


MOoviEs THAT MERIT ATTENTION 


ILD Cargo.— A thrilling story 

of Frank Buck’s activities in 
trapping more wild animals, calculated 
to thrill the whole family. This is an- 
other episode on the order of “Bring 
Them Back Alive.’ In this the actual 
scene of capturing a man-eating tiger 
is shown, as well as various interesting 
encounters with giant bats, pythons, 
etc. We meet the cunning little honey 
bear and playful “monk’”’ again. 


Handy Andy.—Will Rogers makes 
another hit in Handy Andy, It is a 
picture that will keep the audience 
roaring from beginning to end. His 
wife wanted him to retire from busi- 
ness and “play.” And he showed her 


how playing should be done! A pic 
ture that the whole family can enj0. 

Little Women.—The beloved story 
by Louisa May Alcott, depicted on the 
screen by talented Katharine Hepbum. 
The type of picture you will want your 
daughters to see. Sweet and deeply 
dramatic, it is a picture that will be 
long remembered. 


House of Rothschild —Don't 
George Arliss’ fine impersonation 0 
the English banker who won fame, 
fortune, and a title by sticking to = 
he believed was right, even though h 
believed he was playing a losing game. 
The film tells the story of the inter- 


national banking house of Roti | 
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A Planned Winter Wardrobe 


No. 582—The tailored suit occupies an im- 
portant place this season. This simple sports 
type is popular in checked woolen fabrics. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18 years; 36, 38, 40 inches bust. 


No. 650—Brand-new is the smock-like out- 
fit with loose back and belted front which - 
bids fair for first place in popularity this fall 
and winter. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years; 36, 38, and 
40 inches bust. 


No. 729—A charming little dress done in 
black novelty jersey for general daytime 

ear. A white collar completes the costume. 
Sizes 18 years; 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


No. 605—Your little daughter will love 
this dress with sailor collar for back-to-school 
wear. Sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 


No. 692—Juniors and their debutante sis- 
ters will love’this smart little blouse. Sizes 
14, 16, 18 years; 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


No. 642—This dress shows a pleasing way 
of using contrast. The dress is of black 
crepe marocain with rever vest of eggshell 
satin crepe. Woolens are equally suitable. 
Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 inches bust. 

No. 756—School-age daughter will like a 
gay cotton tweed made in yellow and brown. 
It tubs perfectly. The collar and cuffs are 
matching linen. Sizes 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 


NG 
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Order patterns, giving size and number, from Pattern Department, Progressive 
omy Birmingham, Ala. Price 10 cents each, stamps or coin (preferably 

in), For other designs send 10 cents for our Fashion Magazine. 


of men and women in 
every part of the United States can 
say today: “I found the cause of my 
trouble.” They know that in every 
case of illness you must do more than 
remove symptoms—for real aid, you 
must reach the cause of the trouble. 
That’s why “Crazy” has become a 
household word in millions of homes. 
It is an entirely natural product. It 
contains no man-made drugs—no arti- 
ficial ingredients of any kind. 

Gently but surely, “Crazy” influ- 
ences every part of the system, help- 
ing to reach the cause of many dis- 
orders. Without irritation, the three 
main cleansing channels of 


You owe it to yourself to give “Crazy” 
a chance to help you. Faulty elim- 
ination may be a principal or contrib- 
uting cause of, or may aggravate, 
many conditions. Among them are 
rheumatic aches, excess acidity, diges- 
tive disorders, etc. Thousands have 
found positive benefits from drinking 
“Crazy.” Just as “Crazy” has helped 
them, it may help you. 

Join the great army of men and 
women who drink “Crazy” every day. 
Start now with this great natural 
product. 

Dissolve “Crazy” in ordinary drinking 
water. Drink it regularly and con- 
sistently (see the “Crazy” 


the body are stimulated— 
skin, kidney, and intestinal 
elimination. Not in a day 
—not in a week—but over 
a sufficient period of time 


“CRAZY” TIME TABLE 
2 Large Glassfuls as follows: 
Morning 


(or % hour before breakfast) 


10:00 A. M. 
(or middle of morning) 


Time Table). A standard 
size package sufficient for 
three weeks’ use, costs only 
$1.50. For your protection 
each package bears the reg- 


the daily drinking of istered trademark“ Crazy. 
“Crazy” produces real re- "| Bvenin, Get one today. For sale 


sults. 


10:00 P. M. 
(or on retiring) 
Mix “Crazy” with plain drinking 
wa! 


=>, ter— Two level teaspoonfuls to 
each quart of water. 


in most drug stores. 
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Mr. COFFEE -NERVES 


loses his grip: 


7 YOU NEVER USED TO 
HAVE HEADACHES— DOES 
SHE REALIZE THAT? 
WILL YOU PLEASE STOP 
BANGING ON THAT 
PIANO? THIS HOUSE 
| 1S ABOUT AS RESTFUL 
AS A BOILER FACTORY ! 


BOB — YOU 
USED TO LIKE |: 
TO HEAR ME 


SHE KNOWS YOU COULON'T 
GET TO SLEEP AGAIN LAST 
NIGHT. DOES 

CARE 


{ WELL,! DON'T LIKE IT. 

| ALITTLE OF THAT 

| RACKET GOES A LONG 
WAYS AFTER A HARD 
DAY'S WORK. 


"ALL RIGHT! 


WATCH OUT! SHE'S SO 
HUM — THIS AD SAYS = Quiet, BET SHE'S 

COFFEE-NERVES oa... COOKING UP 

{ MAKES PEOPLE IRRITABLE, *, SOME SCHEME. 
1 WONDER. BOB DRINKS LOTS? 
OF COFFEE...AND DOESN'T 
SLEEP WELL AND HAS HEAD- 
ACHES AND INDIGESTION JUS 
LIKE THE AD SAYS os 


3O DAYS LATER .... 


(Be 


LET'S SING ANOTHER ONE, 
HELEN. GEE, IT'S GOOD To 
FEEL FIT AND FULL d 
OF PEP AGAIN. NO MORE HEADACHES ,IN- 
DIGESTION OR BAD TIMES 
FOR THIS FAMILY. THE 30 
DAYS ARE UP, BUT IT'S 
POSTUM ONLY FOR US 
FROM NOW ON. 


THE HOUSE ISN'T 


BIG ENOUGH FOR 
YOU 1S COFFEE-NERVES,| BOTH POSTUM AND 
H FOR MY SAKE, WONT you ME TOLIVE IN. 
STOP DRINKING COFFEE §: 
FOR 30 DAYS AND DRINK 
POSTUM INSTEAD? 


GET THAT CRAZY p<. 

IDEA? 1-OH WELL, 
YOU ANY HAPPIER, 


e HILE many people can safely 

V V drink coffee—there are a 
great many others who cannot. 
Maybe—without realizing it—you 
are one of these. 

The caffein in coffee may be work- 
ing day and night to rob you of 
sleep... to upset your digestion... 
to undermine your nervous system. 

If, for any reason, you suspect 
that coffee is harming you... try 
POSTUM for 30 days. There is 
nothing in POSTUM that can pos- 
sibly harm you. It costs less than 
half a cent a cup—and it’s easy to 
make. It’s a delicious drink that 
may be a real help. A product of 
General Foods. 

FREE-—let us send you your first 
week’s supply of POSTUM free. 
Simply mail the coupon. © 1934.6 F.corp. 


GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, a week’s supply of Postum. prog F. 10-34 


Name. 


Street 


City. State. 
Fill in completely—print name and address. 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 
Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. Offer expires July 1, 1935 


A HALLOWE’EN 


SUPPER PARTY 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


Autumn time is here again! 

Goldenrod blooms down the lane, 

Yellow pumpkins sit forlorn 

’Twixt the rows of Indian corn, 

Porkers fatten in the pen; 

Listen to the merry din 

While the gobbler stalks about, 

With his long, red ugly snout! 
ALBERT HINES. 


OW’S it for a Pussy-Cat party 

this year? When your friends 
gather for the annual Hallowe’en par- 
ty, there will be the usual collection 
of owls, witches, pumpkins, but every- 
thing will be in the cat category. A 
buffet supper lends itself nicely to a 
Black Cat party. Partners may be 
matched by cutting cardboard cats in 
two and then having them matched 
again by the girls and boys. 

Crepe paper cloth and napkins may 
be used, decorating with a profusion 
of corn shucks and hollowed-out pump- 
kins, or a lace runner and individual 
mats for your neatly arranged trays 
of sandwiches, cakes, etc. 


At one end of the room have a table 
arranged for serving cider punch from 
a pumpkin shell. The punch bow! is 
a glass bowl covered with yellow pa- 
per to represent a pumpkin, and at 
the beginning of the evening it may be 
covered with a cardboard roof, from 
the chimney of which a black cat 
emerges. 


Cat-lore provides amusing entertain- 
ment. Start the fun by “Walking the 
Backyard Fence.” Post a placard an- 
nouncing :— 

“A prize awaits the cat who can 
Prowl backward on the wall 


In quickest time, with surest step 
While making caterwaul.” 


The walls, or fences, are two parallel 
tapes thumb-tacked across the floor. 
Two “cats” compete at one time to see 
which one can walk backward along 
the tape in the shortest time, mewing 
lustily as they go. The winner then 
races with another cat and so on, until 
all have had a turn. A judge disquali- 
fies any cat who “falls off the fence.” 
“Collaring the Cat” is an excellent 
game. Its placard reads :— 
“Health, happiness, luck—yes all of that 
Comes to the one who collars the cat; 


But he who fails this, three times, say, 
A forfeit he will have to pay.” 


A toy cat is placed at one end of 
the room. Each player in turn stands 
five feet away from the cat and at- 
tempts to collar it, using three differ- 
ent sized embroidery hoops. The dis- 
tance from the tip of the contestant’s 
toe to the cat should be measured off 
each time with a tape measure. Sug- 


How the youngsters 
love to hollow out 
pumpkins to make 
Jack o’lanterns. 


Trimming the center of 

the table with corn 

husks is easy and 
convenient. 


gested prizes are an attractive brush 
labeled “The Cat’s Whiskers,” and 
for booby prize, a whistle tagged “The 
Cat’s Me-ow.” 

For an evening spent in active 
games, a “sit down” supper is a wel- 
come event. A Mother Goose “Jack 
Horner Pie” filled with foolish favors 
is amusing and makes a decorative 
centerpiece. It can be made to repre- 
sent a drum with sticks crossed on 
top, by using a round hat box for the 
foundation and covering both box and 
sticks with corn husks. The drum may 
be filled with favors which have for- 
tunes attached, or fortunes written on 
slips of paper. A mysterious way to 
write these is with pen dipped in bak- 
ing soda and water. They must be 
held in front of a light to read. A 
real “Jack Horner Pie” made in a 
shallow dishpan and filled with canned 
plums, may be used. Place cards might 
bear the rhyme, set at each place. A 
table decorated with autumn leaves 
and tall orange candles in black hold- 
ers is also attractive. 


For the buffet supper serve two kinds 
of sandwiches, a salad, beverage, and 
sweet, with a suggestion of the yellow 
and black color scheme. Recom- 
mended are :— 


THE BUFFET SUPPER 
Ground raisin and nut sandwiches 
Cottage cheese sandwiches flavored with 
chili sauce 
Ginger ale salad with marshmallow salad 
dressing 
Hot chocolate 
Peanut-caramel ice cream 


MARSHMALLOW SALAD DRESSING 
¥% to 1 tablespoon 


sugar 
1 tablespoon butter 


Cook until thick and add the beaten 
yolks of 4 eggs and 12 marshmallows. 


2 tablespoons 
vinegar 
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Let melt, then cool and add 1 cup stiff- 
ly beaten cream. Cherries or nuts may 
be added if desired. 


GINGER ALE SALAD 


1 package gelatine, 4 tablespoons 
lime flavored nut meats 
Icup warm water 1 tablespoon crys- 
1cup ginger ale talized ginger 
4 tablespoons cup assorted, 
chopped celery diced canned fruits 


Dissolve gelatine in cold water. Add 
ginger ale and chill. When slightly 
thickened add nuts, ginger, celery and 
fruits. Mold and serve on crisp lettuce. 


PEANUT-CARAMEL ICE CREAM 


After peanut brittle has been allowed 
to cool thoroughly, break up in flour 
sack with a hammer and add to un- 
flavored ice cream. 


SIT DOWN SUPPER 
Chicken en casserole 
Scalloped tomatoes Cabbage slaw 
Hot rolls 
Graham cracker pie 
Coffee Tea 


CHICKEN EN CASSEROLE 


Dress, clean, and cut one chicken 
(about 314 pounds) in pieces for serv- 
ing as usual. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper and roll in flour. Saute in but- 
ter or drippings until golden brown. 
Remove to a casserrole and pour over 
one-half cup of boiling water. Cover 
and place in the oven at 275 degrees 
for cooking 2% hours. It is not nec- 
essary to sear the chicken. Just’ be- 
fore the end of the cooking period, add 
one cup of cream, and if desired to 
have the gravy slightly thickened, add 
one tablespoon of flour smoothed 
with one tablespoon of water. 


URING the summer most of us 

do very little radioing, due partly 
perhaps to the fact that reception is 
likely to be erratic, and partly because 
it’s too hot to sit around inside (and of 
course we're all too considerate of our 
neighbors, if we have close ones, to 
turn the speaker up so loud that ev- 
eryone within a half-mile must listen, 
willy nilly!). But with September, 
old programs are renewed, new ones 
—either with new talent or with old 
favorite performers+-are inaugurated, 
and all of us perk up our ears and 
reach for the tuning dial. 


@ September saw the return of Will 
Rogers to his old Sunday evening pro- 
gram. Will’s first speech of this series 
was broadcast from London. He and 
Mrs. Rogers and their two sons have 
been on a jaunt of several weeks 
through the Orient and across Europe, 
and in his London broadeast Will gave 


some impressions of the countries 
they visited. 


® 1, for one, have missed Eddie Can- 
tor and have been looking forward to 
his return to the radio. I understand 


REFRIGERATOR ROLLS 


1% cups lukewarm % cup fat 


1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup cooked mashed 
potatoes 


water 
cup sugar 
1 yeast cake 


Mix in all the flour possible and 
work to a stiff dough. Let rise three 
or four hours. Make out into rolls and 
let rise 1%4 hours and bake. Put sur- 
plus dough in ice box. 


GRAHAM CRACKER ICE-BOX PIE 


Crush enough Graham crackers to 
roll into 14 cup butter and % cup su- 
gar and make a thick mixture. Pat 
into a buttered pie pan and chill in re- 
frigerator before filling. Use any de- 
sirable filling, either home canned fruits 
or a custard. 


FILLING FOR ICE BOX PIE 


1 package gelatine, 
lemon flavored 
1% cups boiling 


l cup shredded pine- 
apple and juice 
1 tablespoon pow- 


water dered sugar 
1% cups cream, 8 Graham crackers 
whipped rolled fine 


Dissolve gelatin in water, add pine- 
apple and juice. After mixture slightly 
thickens add beaten cream, sugar, and 
Graham cracker crumbs. Put mixture 
into pie shell and chill until ready to 
serve. 

SURE-SUCCESS PIE CRUST FOR JACK 
HORNER PIE 


4 teaspoon baking 
powder 
teaspoon salt 


2% cups flour 

cup boiling 
water 

cup shotening 


Cream shortening with water by 
adding the latter a bit at a time. Mix 
dry ingredients and stir into the short- 
ening. Turn out on.a floured board 
and roll thin. 


RANDOM BITs OF STATIC 
By ETHEL ROGERS 


that he isn’t coming back to his form- 
er sponsor nor, indeed. to the NBC 
network. But he will be heard, ii 
present plans materialize, over the 
CBS. I’ve recently read Eddie’s own 
story of his life, My Life Is in Your 
Hands, and it made me appreciate the 
banjo-eyed comedian more than ever. 
I was about ‘six years late reading the 
book—I believe it was published in 
1928—but if you get a chance to read 
it (and haven't already) I believe you'd 
enjoy it. 


@ Did you miss those perennial fa- 
vorites, Amos ’n Andy? Their three- 
months’ vacation ended on September 
17. Amos (Freeman Gosden) took his 
family to Alaska, while Andy (Charles 
Correll) and Mrs. Correll went to 
Europe. It was the famous pair’s first 
separation in ten years. The Frank 
Buck feature will be continued daily, 
as well as Amos 'n’ Andy. 


@ Were you a March of Time fan? 
If so, you'll be interested to know the 
series is to be resumed on the CBS at 
any early date. 


Pattern Department, 


Birmingham, Alabama. 


Enclosed please find.... 


fellowing :— 
Pattern No. ...... 


Print or type name. 


Name 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER and SOUTHERN RURALIST, 


in stamps—coin for which please send ine the 


Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine [ 7 


(Patterns and Magazine are 10c each) 
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*Ssh, Betty! ... You’re much too big to cry. Let’s get Aunt Alice to tell us 
why a nice little girl feels so weepy and cross all of a sudden.” 


“This little girl says she doesn’t want to play, either, Mother. Perhaps it’s con- 
stipation that’s making her so listless. I'd give her Fletcher’s Castoria tonight.” 


“Oh, Aunt Alice!—I’m just fine today! —Yes, I had my Fletcher’s Castoria last 
night—and Mother says to tell you that she thinks it’s simply wonderful!” 


@ “I’m so glad you’re better, Betty, dear! You tell your Mother that 

Fletcher’s Castoria is made especially for children just like you. And it 

hasn’t a thing in it that would hurt your little baby brother, either. He’ll 
love the taste of it just as much as you do.” 


4 CASTORIA 


The children’s laxative Ww 
e from babyhood to 11 years e “= 


Fletcher’s Castoria is especially helpful in cases of colic due to gas, diarrhea due to improper 
diet, sour stomach, flatulence, acid stomach. And it’s an effective first aid in treatment of colds. 


News for Radio Fans! — The famous “Roxy” and a big new show are on the air for 

Fletcher's Castoria now. Be sure to listen in on this genial Master of Ceremonies and enjoy the 

liveliest, merriest gang of fun and melody makers that ever set the air waves dancing. Don’t miss 

it! Saturdays, 8 to 8:45 P. M. Eastern Standard Time. Columbia Broadcasting System — 
coast-to-coast network, 
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Clean,Low Cost 


GAS HEAT 


ANYWHERE 


Y \ 
with a 


Coleman 


RADIANT HEATER 


Wherever you live, real summer-time 
warmth on the coldest winter days is yours 
with the Coleman Radiant Heater. It pro- 
vides powerful radiant heat that penetrates 
your clothing 
| warms youthrough 
and through. Com- 
© = fortably warms any 
average room in a 
short time. 


No connecting of 
pipes, installing. 
Makes and burns its 

Portable carry and use 
Costs less than 2 cents an 


own gas. 
it anywhere. 
hour to use. 


Send coupon for Free Illustrated Litera- 
ture and name of Coleman Dealer near you. 


PROTECT YOUR 
SIGHT WITH 
COLEMAN 


The Coleman the 
great home lamp. It pro- 
vides the kind oi light that 
protects your sight; up to 
300 candlepower of clear, 
pure-white radiance, at a 
cost of only a penny a 
night. No yellow glare, 
no flicker, no eye-strain. 
Not affected by wind or 
drafts. Coleman Lanterns, 
too, give plenty of light,. 
for every outdoor need. 
Wind, storm and bug-proof. 

Several models to choose from, priced as 
low as $5.95. New improvements make 
them better than ever. 


FREE! A Coleman Visionscope— 


You'll want this fascinating little device by 
which you can test your light and test your 
sight in your home. All the family will 
want to use it. By a simple turning of the 
dial you can find out whether the light you 
are using is safe for your eyes. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. | 


Dept. PG-10, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, TIl.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


| 1 Please send me Free a Coleman Vision- 
| scope for testing the light in my home. 


O Send ‘me illustrated Literature on Cole- 
man Radiant Heater, Lamps and Lanterns. 


OUT” MISS DIXIE'S_BANDBOX 


By SALLY 


CARTER 


How Shall I Wear My Hair? 


OW shall I wear my hair? That’s 
a problem every woman meets 
these days, as she realizes that hats 
reveal most of the head and_ that 
there’s a very definite difference in 
coiffures now and two years ago. It’s 
all due to the “upward trend”’—a trend 
as noticeable in hair dressing as in 
spirits and in business ! 
To be stylish nowadays, hair must 
look brushed upward and backward, 
and to look this 


care of it afterward by giving your- 
self hot oil shampoos and massages. 


If you cannot have a permanent, 
there are home waving methods—that 
many use very effectively. First of 
all, get a good waving lotion—one that 
will help you set your wave and will 
not leave white flakes on your hair. 
Then, if you have the slightest bit of 
natural wave, learn to give yourself a 
finger wave—the most becoming and 

natural looking of 


way it must be 
brushed upward and 
backward! 


The downward 
dips in waves 
around the face are 
out. So is the too 
set marcel. Waves 
must be natural 
looking, windswept 
as though the wind 
had tried to rumple 
your sculptured 
curls and had suc- 
ceeded in making 
you look very 
charming! You ac- 
complish this ap- 


rumple your hair 
and blow it back,” 


Says Madame the Wind, 
“for beauty’s sake; 


Though waues and curls 
you must not lack, 
They mustn't exhibit 
the care you take.” will have to de- 


all waves and one 
which you need to 
know about even 
if you have a per- 
manent. If possi- 
ble go to the best 
hairdresser in your 
nearest large town 
and get her to show 
you how to give 
yourself finger 
wave. 


If you cannot 
master the art of 
giving yourself a 
finger wave, you 


pend on combs and 


pearance not with 


patented curlers. 


wind, but with a 

brush. Contrary to general opinion, 
brushing will not take the wave out of 
your hair. It gives it added springi- 
ness and elasticity; so, if you’d be in 
the mode, brush, and brush, and brush. 


Short Hair Is “In” 


Many smart women still cling to 
long hair, but there is a definite style 
trend toward bobbed hair. It’s a very 
different bob from those of a few 
years ago—softer, more feminine.. No 
shaved neck, no hard, set lines, no 
mannish bob that is not softened by 
many waves and curls. In fact, bob- 
bed hair must look like long hair. 
Ending in soft curls around the neck, 
it doesn’t have the appearance of a bob 
at all. Certainly not of the long, 
stragely bob that girls used to have to 
suffer in the “growing in’ stage. 


Your problem is, of course, how to 
get the modish effect noted here. First 
there is the question of a wave—and 
unless you have very lovely hair, and a 
very beautiful classic profile that can 
stand straight hair, you must have at 
least some wave. 

If you have a heaven-given natural 
wave, your hairdressing is merely a 
matter of training the wave to do as 
you like it. Next best to a natural 
wave is a good permanent wave. Don't 
waste your money on a cheap perma- 
nent that may ruin your hair and give 
you a frizz that is neither beautiful, 
becoming, nor fashionable. Go to the 
best operator you can afford. Prepare 
your hair for the permanent and take 


Get a set of wav- 
ing combs from any store. It pays 
to get good ones as they last much 
longer and do a better job. Directions 
for placing these come with them, or 
the store clerk of a hairdresser will 
show you how to do this. Have the 
hair quite wet with the lotion when 
you set the combs. For the ends, there 
are many patentéd curlers of alumi- 
num, kid. wire, etc., that roll the ends 
upward and outward. Don’t be dis- 
couraged if the first one you try is not 
a success. It takes a little practice. 


Suit Style to Personality 


So much for the wave. “But you 
haven't told me exactly how to wear 
my hair,” I can hear you say. I can’t 
tell you that—nobody can without see- 
ing and you noting the contour of your 
face, neck, and features and your 
size and your general type. There are 
very few general rules about the 
matter beyond the fact that hair dress- 
ed high and hair with a short front 
parting (a part not carried all the 
way to the crown of ,the head) give 
the appearance of height. A middle 
part makes a broad face look broader. 
Often a parting on one side is more 
flattering than a parting on the other. 


The only ways to find the hairdress- 
ing that makes you look your best 
is to study the fashion books, pick out 
a coiffure you like and think will Fv 
becoming, and then experiment with it 
on your own hair. Don’t be satisfied 
with wearing your hair the same old 
way yeat after year. 


French Model No. 155 
Features the tailored jacket buttoned-up to 
the chin. With Lily Mercerized Crochet 
Cotton, plus a few spare hours time, you 
can add this distinctive creation to your 
Fall wardrobe. Also many other distinc- 
tive models, easy to make with Lily Cotton 
or Boucle Yarn, all illustrated and de- 
scribed in our new Fall and Winter Style 
Book on sale at Lily Dealers or sent direct 
upon receipt of 10c. 


LILY MILLS 


Manufacturesoh FAMOUS LILY SEWING THREADS 


REMINGTON 


First time! Remington's 
NEW purchase plan lets @ 
you buy this beautiful Japs 
brand new Remington cee 
Portable No 5direct 


dard 4-row keyboard, 
standard width carriage, mar- 
gin release on keyboard. back 
spacer, automatic ribbon reverse --every essential 
Seature in standard typewriters ! Carry’ 
case and typing course Sree. Special 10-day freet 
ger. You don’t risk acent! Write Remington Rand 
Act NO 


ADVICE TO THE BEAUTY SEEKER 


A you making a collection of Sally Carter’s beauty booklets? They’ll make 
a complete beauty book eventually, you know. You may have free as 
many as five of the booklets listed below. Send your request to Sally Carter, 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama. ‘ 


[] Are You Only Two Feet from Beauty? 
O Select Your Make-up Carefully 

O Be Yourself—Beautifully 

[) Real Foes of Beauty 

1 Tricks in the Art of Make-up 

O Why Have Wrinkles? 


0 Fashion Spotlignts Your Coiffure 

O It’s Fun to Give Yourself a Manicure 
(1) Giving and Using Perfumes 

O Beauty Hints for Summer 

O What to Do About Pimples 

Beauty’s Bugaboo—Superfluous Hair 


c., Dept. 154-10, Buffalo, N. Y wi 
#414420 


NY 


¢ 


MART NEW 
STYLE DRESSES 


made of novelty knitted fabrics 


order—no money—giving 
address, sizes and colors wanted. Pay ae 
$1.98. when he delivers the two dresses 
e pay the postage. Money back if you 
pleased, Order by No. 85. CHICAGO 
WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. £1039, 
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NDERWEAR is among those 

things we take for granted like 
taxes and Johnson grass. Yet under- 
wear styles change right along. A well 
fitting dress is not enough. The lines 
of a well molded dress may be com- 
pletely spoiled by a bunchy slip under 
it, just as the wrong foundation gar- 
ment may mean wrong posture and a 
resulting slouchiness. 


Undergarments are made of wool, 
silk, cotton, and synthetic silk or 
rayon. Wool is warmest and the most 
susceptible to body oils so should be 
laundered carefully with lukewarm 
water and soap. Silk is regarded as 
next warmest, and while easier to laun- 
der than wool, is less easy than cotton. 
Cotton may be had in many dainty 
patterns and is highly absorbent. Ray- 
on is proving more and more popular. 
It, too, is easily laundered. While it 
lacks something in elasticity, making 
it inclined to wear out easily, a knit 
weave overcomes that quality some- 
what. Only rayon which meets the 


standard may now be trade marked 
with a quality stamp which is a helpful 
guide to the careful buyer. Wool mix- 
tures, silk and cotton mixtures, etc., 
are also used for making underwear. 


Careful laundering of all undergar- 


Ments is highly important. Did you 
know that a body often secretes 
through the pores as much as three 
Pints daily ? 


Knitted Form Fitting Slips 


With the frost and the pumpkin 
about to make their annual reunion, 
have you thought much about those 
knitted, form fitting slips that are just 
tight for any of us who have outdoor 
work to do during the frosty months ? 

ey can be had in a variety of pretty 
colors and in several different weights 
and materials. They may be had with 
built-up shoulder straps that don’t 

down. In buying knit slips, be 
sure to get them form fitting so that 
€y won't bunch at the knees and with 
feinforced hems that won't ravel 
od the bottom. A method of fin- 
hing them off has been found to 
Prevent this uncomfortable bunching 
ravelling nuisance. Be sure te 
xamine for this feature when buying. 
Y are made in sizes for children, 


are especially good for those who 
to school. 


| WELL FITTED UNDERWEAR 


Essential to the Modish Silhouette 
By ELSIE ORR 


In a fabric slip, a plain one with 
gores and panels, or a wrap-around is 
perhaps more satisfactory than those 
cut on the bias. Instead of lace, many 
prefer to bind top and bottom with bias 
self material or sometimes with tape. 
An old slip can often be given new life 
by sewing on new ribbon straps. As 
ribbon rolls badly and often proves a 
nuisance, however, you may prefer to 
use colored silk tape instead, getting 
it at least an inch wide. A silk slip is 
usually more satisfactory than cotton 
as it fits snugly and yet does not cling 
to the outer garment. Rayon is much 
used in this field. 


Avoid Full Garments 


It is necessary that the garment 
worn next to the skin fit as faultlessly 
as the slip and dress. Avoid full gar- 
ments that are brought in with a draw 
string. They leave a bulgy rough 
look above the bust and around the 
shoulder blades. If you prefer the half 
garments—shorts, step-ins, etc.—those 
built on a small yoke are more satis- 
factory than those with elastic band. 
It is usually better to avoid much lace 
and other decorations from an eco- 
nomic as well as esthetic angle. The 
lace not only launders worse than the 
fabric, as a rule, but wears out quick- 
er and is likely to look lumpy even 
through the outer garments. 


Brassieres were meant to support 
you, not bind you down and flatten you 
out. Physical injury as well as an 
unpleasing contour have resulted many 
times from too tight brassieres. If you 
are full breasted, have the darts go 
down from the top. If your bust is 
too low for the proper silhouette, have 
the darts come up from the bottom: 


The corset is no longer the mainstay 
it once was, but is none the less im- 
portant to her who must wear one. A 
poor fitting corset is a definite menace. 
If possible, buy your corset where 
there is an expert fitter. After that 
you may order by number if your fig- 
ure does not change much. Many 
stores have a visiting corsetiere for a 
week or more out of the year. Above 
all, the corset should be comfortable. 
If you can possibly afford it, get two 
in order that you will not be confronted 
with the unhappy necessity of wearing 
a soiled garment. When washing it, 
soak it in lukewarm suds and scrub 
with a brush, using a good soap. 
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Guns mouadith HEAD THE HONOR ROLL ? 
Unthur Cot 
Cartes 
SILA 


| DIDN'T, YOU KNOW [ae 
JOHNNY, UNTIL DAD 
BOUGHT US KIDS AN 
ALADDIN To STUDY BY. 


Are Year Children 
too, Because of Poor Light? 


Unfortunate Johnny! Naturally bright, and willing and anxi- 
ous to study, but is unable to progress as he should, and 
doubtless would, if he had the proper light in which to get his 


Aladdin 


Whip-o-lite lessons at home, Already the effects of the old-style, yellow- 

ip e y 7 

Shade No. 174 flame, kerosene lamp are made apparent in the glasses he 

a a wears. Thousands of school teachers affirm the fact that this 

ton, Wf poclemeel is alarmingly common. If your children are backward in 
school or suffer from eyestrain perhaps this is the 


reason. If so, take immediate steps to 


“*« Nu-Type Aladdin 


Kerosene (3) Mantle Lamp 


It furnishes an abundance of soft, white 
light of exactly the right intensity to 
make study and play easy and prevents 
harm to young and tender eyes of child- 
hood. Older folks too find it an almost 
priceless comfort. See this Nu-Type 
Aladdin at your local dealers at once. 


local dealer, write us at once 
for folder and this information. 


be 


DE ano TRIPOD Ex 
yy, 


What to Do 
Until the Doctor Comes 


Injuries, such as, open cuts and wounds, bruises, sprains and superficial 
burns should be given first aid treatment while you are 
waiting for the doctor to come. Do these three things: 


}: you do not know name eff 


The Mantle Lamp Co., of America, Inc. 


609 West Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


1. Cleanse the wound thoroughly. 
2. Apply Astyptedyne full strength. 
3. Cover with clean bandage. (Keep part of 


bandage directly over wound saturated with 
Astyptodyne.) 


Astyptodyne 


Contains the soothing and antiseptic properties of the southern pine trees in their most agreeable 
and effective form. It is antiseptic, styptic, soothing and promotes healing. An ideal first aid 
application for sores, insect bites, blisters, sore muscles, charlie-horse, and the pains of rheuma- 
tism, sciatica and lumbago. ; 


Astyptodyne is just as valuable for live stock and domestic animals. 


family medicine chest, and one in the barn locker ready for instant use. 
and general stores. 30c, 60c and $1.20. 


Keep a bottle in your 
Sold by drug stores 


The SWEETEST SUGAR EVER SOLD Wf 


WE 


RELIABLE 


Advertisers using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full 
satisfaction of knowing that you are deal- 
ing with reliable firms. 


ash Commission — Send No Money — Send 
and Address! Boys! Girls! Mickeys on the dial and band 


lors! Chrom bh Tet — 
American make: WHAT A WATCH! SIMELY GIV Our Advertising Guarantee is your 
AWAY FREE pictures with famous White Cloverine Salve : 
which you sell at 25¢ a box (giving picture FREE!) and remit protection. 


Other watches. 
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HE BOUGHT HER A 
FLORENCE OIL RANGE 


Now she has a stove that will do justice 
to her wonderful cooking. A quick hot 
oven (over 600° F.) for those delicious 
biscuits; then at the touch of a finger, the 
heat is balanced at those lower baking 
temperatures so necessary for her creamy 
custards and other delicacies that call for 
slow, careful baking. 

The broad deep cooking top with its 
generous warming shelf makes the large 
meal a pleasure to prepare. And the 
gleaming porcelain enamel—in green and 
ivory, buff and ivory, or white—is so easy 
to keep spic and span. 

Why not enjoy this comfort in your 
kitchen? Send the coupon below for a free 
copy of the beautiful book “Let Florence 
Do Your Cooking.” It tells how to plan 
a modern, convenient kitchen. It shows 
the Florence Oil Range in its distinctive 
round-corner design . . . and tells how 
“Focused Heat” saves fuel, improves 
cooking and adds to your comfort. It tells 
all about the new Fingertip Oven Heat 
Control in the big 16-inch rock wool. in- 
sulated oven. And it shows other Florence 
models for every need and purse. 

Florence Oii-burning Heaters: This win- 
ter, you can have generous heat, with no 
dirt or drudgery. Whatever your need 
and your budget, there’s a Florence Oil- 
burning -Heater that will suit you per- 
fectly. Ask to see them, 


GAS RANGES TOO! 


Smart new models 
Original features 
Quality construction 
Moderate prices 


Ask to see them 
Stove Company, Dept. P-10 R 
| Gardner, Mass. 


Please send free copy of CODE 
‘Let Florence Do Your Cooking.” 


Check if interested in [ ie Gas Stoves, or re Oil Heaters 
— —Oisrs.co- — 


COOKING WILD MEATS 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


N ANTICIPATION of the hunt- 
ing season we offer some sugges- 
tions for preparing wild meat. To 
some, the wild flavor of venison, rab- 
bit, duck, and squirrel is objectionable. 
After dressing the meat try soaking it 
for several hours in vinegar and water 
or in salt water. One suggestion: To 
four quarts water add one sliced on- 
ion, one sliced carrot, one-half chop- 
péd green pepper, a bit of whole pep- 
per, and one-half cup vinegar. Soak 
meat for several hours. 


Thoroughly wash game with soda 
water (one teaspoon soda to one quart 
water) after it has been carefully 
dressed. Soak in soda 
bath at least one hour be- 
fore cooking. Remove fat 
before cooking to improve 
the flavor. Before broil- 
ing or frying squirrel or 
rabbit it is well to boil it 
about 15 minutes. Now 
for the recipes :— 


RABBIT PIE 


1 dressed rabbit 
1%4 teaspoon salt 
2 chopped green 
peppers 
1 chopped onion | 
3 tablespoons fat i 
2 tablespoons flour 
teaspoon chili | 
pepper 
%4 cup chopped | 
rs 
Baked Potatoes 


Wipe meat with 


several pieces. 
Place in_ kettle, 
barely covering with hot salty water. 
Cover lightly and simmer meat until 
tender or for about 1% hours. Drain 
and measure the broth and remove the 
meat from the bones. Cook the onion, 
green pepper, and parsley for a few 
minutes in the fat, stirring frequently. 
For each cup of broth measure 1% ta- 
blespoons flour and mix well with the 
fat and seasoning. Salt to taste and 
add chili pepper. Place in baking dish 
and cover with pastry. Cook in mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees Fahrenheit) 
until crust is golden brown. May be 
served with cranberry sauce, baked 
sweet potatoes, etc. 


ONE DISH MEAL WITH RABBIT 


rabbit (2or3cups 2 cups bean sprouts 
shredded cooked or carrots 

meat) 2 cups broth 
tablespoons fat 2 teaspoons flour 
cups shredded onion! cup toasted almonds 
cup shredded or peanuts 

green pepper 4 tablespoons soy 
cups shredded sauce or 1 teaspoon 
celery chili powder 


nN 


Left-over cooked rabbit may be used 
in this manner. If fresh rabbit is used 
wipe with damp cloth and place on rack 
in a kettle. Simmer until the meat is 


MENU FOR GAME DINNER 


Tomato Juice 
Duck with Raisin Stuffing 
Wild Plum Jelly 


Apple Tarts 
cloth and cut into Coffee 


tender, or for about 1% to two hours. 
When cool, drain and cut meat from 
the bones in thin strips. Melt fat in 
skillet and add onion and green pepper, 
strirring constantly. Then add meat 
and cook until light brown. Add cele-y 
and bean sprouts or carrots, and the 
broth mixed with flour. Simmer for 
ten minutes. Stir in nuts which have 
been broken up and add soy sauce or 
chili pepper and salt if needed. May 
be served with hot boiled rice. 


VENISON STEW 


Prepare venison by cutting into inch 
cubes. Fry out bacon which has been 
cut into small pieces. 
Dust venison with flour 
and brown in bacon fat. 
Add one tablespoon flour 
to the fat and then one 
pint of water, stirring 
until it begins to thicken. 
Season with pepper, salt, 
onion, and table- 


} spoons of vinegar. Cover 
a . 

and simmer for one hour. 
a Add one grated lemon 


rind and one teaspoon of 
meat sauce or chili 

powder. Cook for 
| about 30 minutes, 

or until tender. ~ 
CAMP COOKERY 
Buttered Carrots 
Dress carefully, 
| sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, and 
broil slowly over 
coals. To bake small game with clay, 
cut open, draw, and wash carefully. 
After covering with a heavy coating 
of clay, place in a hot fire. Bake one 
hour and break open. Feathers and 
skin adhere to the clay. 

Serve potatoes, highly flavored 
herbs and vegetables, and tart jellies 
with game. Toasted marshmallows 
make a splendid camp dessert. 

Roast duck may be improved by add- 
ing celery stalks or quartered apples 
to the meat during cooking. 


RAISIN STUFFING FOR DUCK 


In estimating the quantity of stuffing 
to make, three cups is sufficient for a 
roast duck, four cups for a four-pound 
chicken, and six cups or more are 
required for a turkey. 


4 cups soft bread 
crumbs 


1 teaspoon salt 
teaspoon pepper 
Y% cup melted fat Y% cup chopped wal- 
1 cup seeded raisins nuts or pecans 

1 teaspoon sage 


Place the bread in a mixing bowl. 
Stir in melted fat and add seasonings, 
raisins, and nuts. If raisins are large, 
they may be cut in half with scissors. 


Hand-made Christmas Gifts 


A @ Those multi-colored lit- 
tle scraps of: organdie and 
a silk made into flowers make 
charming color notes for 
winter coats. 


@ Save! All linen scraps 8 
to 10 inches long and 6 to 7 
inches wide. Hem sides and 
fringe ends. These finger 
towels solve the problem of 
individual towels when you 


have several guests. 
oe ~~) @ For your travel- 
x » ing friends: Use the 
a2 good part of your 
old rubber apron to 
line the inside of 


cretonne bags. These are splendid for 
holding cold cream, soap, etc. 


@ You can please 
a friend with a 
gift of a linen , | 
/ 
case for table- < | i 
cloths made of 
two rectangular | 
pieces of un- 
bleached domestic. It should be the 
exact size of the folded tablecloth. Cut 
two pieces of material each a little 
over twice as long as its width. Sew 
together in a cross. putting a piece of 
cardboard or buckram between the 
pieces. The edges of the case may be 
finished in any convenient way. Fasten 
with a button flap. 


250 Gallons ; 
10000 


Choose SAFELY. 


MYERS Line 


Water Systems 


FRESH running water! It’s one 
of the greatest conveniences 
any home can have. But play safe! 
Buy from a manufacturer of 
known quality standards. A 
cheaply built outfit is no 
“bargain” at any price. 


Look to the leaders—for dependability, 
Choose from the famous Myers Line 
and you'll have no regrets. Capacities, 
250 to 10,000 gallons per hour. Elec- 
trically operated outfits — completely 
automatic—self-starting, self{-stopping, 
self-oiling. Other types for gasoline 
engine, wind or hand power. 


Before you buy, see what 
Myers has to offer. At- 
tractive booklet —and 
name of nearest dealer 
—yours on request. 


The F. E. Myers 
& Bro. Co. 


338 Fourth Street 
Ashland, Ohio 


“Pump Builders 
Since 1870” 


DOSTACE 
Bargain for WOMEN! 


Cut-out arch-support oxfords are made with iv 
eted built-in steel shank, rubber-cushioned heels, 
and durable leather soles. Choice of black chrome 
patent leather or black kid. Rubberized sere? 
galoshes with rubber soles and heels; brown 
gray. Sizes 2}4 to 8. Widths, D to EE. 

JUST SEND US your name, address, and vine 
and wanted. Pay postman $1.98 plus 
C. O. D. fee when he delivers oxfords and galoehs 
Wet pay the postage. If you send cash with 0! cer 
ie save the 12c C.O.D. fee. Your money refun' 


1 DON'T WANT ANY 
NASTY MEDICINE 


BUT YOU'LL ENJOY 
THIS LAXATIVE 


CERTAINLY 
IT'S FEEN-A-MINT 


Everyone enjoys taking Feen-a-mint. You simply 
chew it like any gum. And because you chew tt 
the laxative ingredient is released gradually “ 
distributed uniformly throughout the intestine’ 
hat’s why relief is complete, gentle, pet 
Feen-a-mint contains the modern, scientific jaxa- 


. tive that doctors regularly prescribe. It is sale— 


positive for adults, yet gentle for even childeel. 
Delay is dangerous, so get back on iene 
today and stay there. Chew non- -habit-for 

Feen-a-mint for constipation. 


FEEN-A-MINT 


THE DELICIOUS CHEWING GUM LAXATIVE 


f you are not satisfied. Order by No. 20. 
WALTER FIELD co... Dept. P1039, CHICAGO, 
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— 
Figure Fence Cost by the Year 

r 

WHAT WOULD You Do? 
@ Whatare your problems? Do you wonder whether to go first down 

) the church aisle or let “her” go first? Are you puszled about what to Whew! Last Summer 

give a friend fora birthday present? Whatever your problem is, Miss 

y Ryan, staff writer, will gladly advise you. Answers will be published K A al hi 

= as quickly as possible. For personal reply send postage. was ot! n t 1s 

i i d 
e By RUTH RYAN i Winter will be Col 
EAR Mrs. J.: Yes, I believe we Sometimes the young people gather — “7 je: 
have all been confronted with on the outside between Sunday school iM - = — — a ee 
that problem—trying to reach the and church and either stand in groups 
doctor or someone else over the tele- or walk about the church grounds. “— G =m — 

me, phone, and having the line tied up for Just don’t be noisy if you do, but — = : =a Se, AST ~ 
three quarters of an hour. Consider- maintain an attitude of respect for a as . a 

e ation, on a party line, dictates that the your surroundings. If there is no space 

wire shall nek for Tone for Bat on T’S hard to realize the punish- crack, peel or flake. But to make 

4 at a time for the transaction of any- hold it yourself, unless the girl indi- he f d Pp doubl i roa 

yf thing other than business. I don’t cates a desire to hold it. It is certain- y ee, 

A mean by this that social visits mustn’t ly not her duty to do so. ery a ee ee Sere We Dixisteel Fence is made from steel 

0 be made over the telephone—only that : perature and weather combine to into which has been blended just 

‘ they be held within the limits of reason. @ Dear M. E. R.: A short-acquaint- attack it. That’s why Dixisteel the right amount of Copper to make 
isc: slave a goad Hea, to0;40 Teach ance gift should be something simple Fence has the tension curves in the it rust-resisting through and 

y if the recipient of your call has time to and Se ee bie is very bad taste line wire that take care of expan- through. The Dixisteel Dealer’s 

yisit with you. Nothing is so upset- ggg sion. and contraction store near you is Fence 

C- ting as to have a custard on the stove i thle Soin tt phon din al caused by heat and Headquarters. Gothere 

ly that needs constant stirring, or an sae scsition of blag unpleasantly ob- cold and help keep for all fence materials. 

: icing just reaching the proper stage ligated. Candy, books, flowers, gloves, your fence taut and up- Mail today the coupon 
when the telephone rings and the con- |. inexpensive powder compacts are right. That’s why each below for New Cata- 
versation continues indefinitely. This appropriate. wire is encased with ’ log sent FREE with 

is not an armour of rust- GALVANIZ€D & full information about 

t- apropos of the subject, 1 wan FS roof zinc that won't hg ildi 

d mark on the habit of answering “Hel- P fence building. 

mn lo, who is this?” It sounds like a A Wedding in the Family 
guessing contest. Nobody knows _bet- F INTEREST to our readers is 

1 
given say “Who is chief of the Cotton Section of the Ag FENCE Book cules 

speaking, please: at Washington, 

@ Dear J. E. M.: I agree with you 2 , 
that courtesy in the home is not too ang tebe = ATLANTIC STEEL CO. Dept. P-5 ATLANTA, GA. 
widely practiced in its fullest sense. > 
Farmer, and Miss You’re paying for fences, why not own them? 


Lois P. Dowdle, 
director of home 
economics in the 
Institute of 
American Fat's 
MRS. COBB & Oils and form- 

er editor of the 

Home Department, The Progressive 


é - Farmer. After a trip to the Bermuda 
that mean polish to the diamond. For Sis. Vive. Cobb ave 


instance, pulling out the chair for 
ston, D.C. A l fix 
| mother and sister at table. 1 know of host of subscribers who came to know you are P anning to up 


takes up too much time or that it should 
be a burden to a farm man or boy to 
practice the small courtesies that are 
the marks of the well bred man. 
Warm-heartedness and a_ native 
kindliness are characteristics often 
a found in the men at home, but some- 
times they forget those small things 


a But I don’t believe that it necessarily 


nothing that pays better dividends them through their editorial work, first 
than courtesy. 


- on the Southern Ruralist, and later f. b ld 
Speak kindly and precede all re- on The Progressive Farmer, will join your arm ul ings or 
quest for favors with “Please” and ys in greetings and good wishes. 
many more of them will be granted. 
Even the pie cupboard would open up eg Wr Ke 
to such an artful attack! 


...- build a new one 


Waterproofing for Shoes 


Women should always be allowed HOES that must be worn out of | 
to go vay 

AY a a bed doors in all kinds of winter weath- Get this FRE E BOOK 
cE own chairs about on the porch or else-; be waterproofed by soaking 
i! where. Many of you bring chairs for them in a mixture of oil and wax, -.. endorsed by agricultural colleges 
i mothers, but how many of you do for Says the New York State College of and cousty agents . .. Tells how you 
= sisters? Another inviolable rule is ome Economics. Shoes so treated are can build comfort and added con- 
or that all men present must remain "°t completely waterproof as are rub- venience into new or old buildings 
ine Minding until the women are seated. €T boots, but they do afford much ... Shows latest approved plans for 
. If a woman enters the room, it is a Protection against moisture. Any of poultry houses, dairy barns, milk 
ied mark of respect for the men to rise the following formulas may be used :--- houses, and hog houses .. . Explains 


until she has found a seat. A true Formula 1: Neutral wool grease, 8 
sense of ounces; dark petrolatum, 4 ounces; paraf- 
ot consideration will teach any fin wax, 2 ounces. 


man who wishes to learn, how to con- Formula 2: Petroleum, 16 ounces; bees- 


duct himself courteously in the home, W#%, 2 ounces. 
Formula 3: Petrolatum, 8 ounces; paraf- 


fi ces; W ase, pes; 
& Dear R.N. ie Nothing could be n wax, 4 ounces; wool grease, 4 ounces 


the advantages of insulating farm 
buildings... Shows how INSULITE, 
the original wood fiber insulating 
board, will give you the greatest 
value for your investment, just as it 


. crude turpentine gum (gum thus), 2 ounces, $ 

is to tho 

~ than escorting a girl to church. Formula 4: Tallow, 12 ounces; cod oil, Use the Coupon For Your Copy thousands of other farmers. 
ou go to her home for her, walk with 4 ounces. Use Insulite to get 
‘tr or convey her to the church, and To apply any of the compounds, outstanding insulating 


. quietly by her side. You may fol- melt the ingredients and mix them ; efficiency, strength, 
ow her down the aisle if there is an thoroughly. Apply the mixture, long life, resistance to 


wher, or precede her and find a seat warm, not hot, to all ofitside parts of a - - moisture, vermin, and 
lor her if the church is crowded. the shoe. In cold weather, a slight ex- The (nis'#9 Wood-Fiber Insulating Board decay for any or all of 
his, however, is seldom done. Most cess over what the leather will absorb your farm buildings. 

men simply follow the girl in and sit does no harm. Grease the welt and SO ype a 
side her, Help her hold the song sole edge with special care. Then THE INSULITE COMPANY 

a. re find the numbers as they saturate the sole with the mixture by 107J, Builders Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

ay leated. If you arrive during setting the shoe ina shallow pan which Please send me your book, “Building Greater Farm Profits with Insulite.” 

Sate dl finished before entering. the soles. Rubber heels should not 

Carry on even a whispered con- be greased; allow them to hang over COMBE, 

during the sermon. the edge of the pan. 
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FOOT ITCH 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Send Coupon 
Don’t Pay Until 
Relieved 


According to the Government Health Bulletin, No. E-28, 
at least 50% of the adult population of the United States 
are being attacked by the disease known as Athleto’s 
Foot. 


Usually the disease starts between the toes. Little 
watery blisters form and the skin cracks and __ peels. 
After a while the itching becomes intense and you feel as 
though you would like to scratch off all the skin. 


Beware of It Spreading 


Often the disease travels all over the bottom of the 
feet. The soles of your feet become red and swollen. The 
skin also cracks and peels, and the itching becomes worse 
and worse. 

Get rid of this disease as quickly as possible, because 
it is very contagious and it may go to your hands 
er even to the under arm or crotch of the legs. 

Most people whe have Athlete’s Foot have tried all 
kinds of remedies to cure it without success. Ordinary 
germicides, antiseptics, salve or ointments seldom do 
any good. 


Here’s How to Treat It 


The germ that causes the disease is known as Tinea 
Trichophyton. It buries itself deep in the tissues of the 
skin and is very hard to kill. A test made shows it takes 
2 minutes of boiling to kill the germ, so you can see 

the ordinary remedies are unsuccessful. 

H. F. was developed solely for the purpose of treating 
Athlete’s Foot. It is a liquid that penetrates and drics 

kly. You just paint the affected parts. It peels otf 
the tissue of the skin where the germ breeds. 


Itching Stops Immediately 


A as you apply H. F. you will find that the 
itching is immediately relieved. You should paint the 

fected parts with H. F. night and morning until your 
feet are well. Usually this takes from three to ten days, 
although in severe cases it may take longer or in mild 
cases less time. 

H. F. will leave the skin soft and smooth. You will 
marvel at the quick way it brings you relief; especially 
if you are one of those who have tried for years to get rid 
ef Athlete’s Foot without success. 


H. F. Sent on Free Trial 


Sign and mail the coupon and a bottle of H. F. will 
be mailed you immediately. Don’t send any money and 
don’t pay the postman any money, don’t pay anything any 
time unless H. F. is helping you. If it does help you 
we know you will be glad to send us $1.00 for the treat- 
ment at the end of ten days. That’s how much faith we 
have in HI]. F. Read, sign and mail the coupon today. 


GORE PRODUCTS, INC., 
800 Perdido St., New Orleans, La. 

i] Please send me immedixtely a complete treatment | 
r] for foot trouble as described above. I agree to use | 
it according to directions. If at the end of 10 days 
{ my feet are getting better I will send you $1.00. If | 
I am not entirely satisfied I will return the unused 
1 portion of the bottle to you within 15 days from the | 
| time I receive it | 


thinking their trouble to be 
and treating without results. 


Send for VALUABLE information at once. No obligation. 
Dr. D. R. Parsons, 251 Trust Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


PSORIASIS ith tor 
ECZEMA 


Super-Speed Amazes 


Wives— Pays Agents 
are up to 


astounded by the 
raged. $15 to $25 
ele iron. in a Day 


Peasler, Leach and others, AG a day. 
FREE TRIAL today particulars, 30-day free trial 
AKRON LAMP & MFG.CO., 230 Iron St., Akron, Ohio 


BRIGHTEN HOUSE FOR FALL 


@® Many small things can be done about the house to make it more 
livable. Just before we “dig in” for winter, let’s look around and see 
what we can do to make our homes more comfortable. 


Py MARY AUTREY 


@ When washing 

} muslin window cur- 

_— tains dip in weak 

The! starch to give that 

fe desirable air of 
crispness. 


@ Clean the windows the easy route. 
Add a little kerosene and a bit of 
borax to hot water. 


® Don't use oi! on the mop to be run 
over the waxed surface, as oil will 
soften the wax. Instead mop with a 
soft duster or string mop or floor 
brush, then go over with a dry, lintless 
rag. The latter may be wrapped 
around the broom to save back labor. 


@ Paint a cigar box 
and use as an impro- 
vised make-up box for 
face powder. cold 
cream, mirror, and 
other beauty accessories. It brightens 
house and housekeeper as well! 


@ Of course you have thought of a 
new felt base floor covering for the 
house this winter—and don’t overlook 
linoleum wall coverings. They come 
in attractive colors and designs and 
are as easy to clean as the floor cov- 
erings. 


@ Pantry shelves 

are easily kept 

os with oil finished 
shelf paper. 


@ Dispense with soiled and tattered 
window shades. An inexpensive, dur- 
able paper window shade provides a 
fresh, clean outlook for any room in 
the house. 


@ If you are troubled with lamp 
wicks smoking, boil them in vinegar. 


Cleanse the burners thoroughly by - 


boiling in soda water. 


@ Recipe to pre- 
he serve the mas- 
/  ter’s usual good 


disposition: re- 
serve One easy 
4 chair, good read- 


ing lamp, news- 
papers and magazines on table hard by, 
and provide a drawer in the radio 
table for radio programs! 


@ A pair of scissors among your 
kitchen utensils will save much labor 
in preparing such foods as oranges, let- 
tuce. marshmallows, celery, etc. Keep 
them where you won’t have to hunt 
them up. 


@ Don’t let the 


rockers rough up 


your nicely waxed floors. Wax the 
bottoms of the rockers as well, and 
save the scratches. 


@ Who will not 
trade old rugs 
for new ones? 
It can be done 
—and what 
could brighten 
up a room 
more? 


@ There is no reason why fruit stains 
should remain in fabrics when it is so 
simple to take them out. Stretch the 
material tightly over a bowl and pour 
boiling water through the cloth. Hold 
the kettle high to add force to the 


stream. 


@ When the 
Code for Com- 
fortable Homes 
is made, I vote 
to includea 


medicine chest high up 
in the list of impera- 
tives! Winter is com- 
ing and so are colds 
and other health prob- 
lems. Collect the stand- 


by remedies now and 
save shins on a wintry night. 


@ The leather 
upholstery on 
the furniture 
need not remain 
grimy, but may 
be cleansed 


7) when necessary 
a? 


with a thick 
suds using mild 


soap. Add to the water one table- 


spoon alcohol and 


one tablespoon lin- 


seed oil for each gallon of water. Go 
carefully over the leather,a small por- 
tion at a time, with a soft cloth wrung 


out of this water. 


Wipe dry with a 


soft cloth, then go over the surface 
again with a slightly oily cloth, using 
care that no excess oil remains. 


@ Do you have 
smallrugs that slip 
about on the slick 
surface of the 
floor? Try glueing 
small pieces of an 
old inner tube to 
the under side of 


the rug at the corners. 


Nord to Believe 


WINDOW SHADES 
At Only \5 


16 Beautiful 
Patterns to Choose from] 


you think low cost in window shades can only be 
ad by sacrificing quality and beauty—you don't 
know Clopays. Truly beautiful, either plain or in the 
new chintz patterns. Strong, too—will not fray, crack 
or pinhole. Besides, Clopay’s *patented creped 
— rougher usage 
and always hangs straight. at 

Basily attached to rollers with FABRAY 
*patented gummed strip—no | “eoks... Feels 
or tools. * Wears Like 
side for narrow windows. Sen 

stamp for color samples. OiLCLOTH 
At all 5¢ and 10c stores. Yet Costs to, Less 


CLOPAY CORPORATION | 4t Your Favorite 
1323 York St., Cincinnati, O. Store 


t EACH! 


Se and 10c 


Everybody’s talking about the Year- 
ahead Styles and Year-ago Low Prices of 
the New Style Queen Coats! This dash- 
ing, durable, fur-trimmed Nubby-Tweed 
coat at $7.98,is only one of the hundreds 
of Quality Coat Bargains, shown in our 
Fall and Winter Catalog. fe) 


Send Postal Card 
Request for 


ther women’s 


coats from $4.98 to $25—a saving in every price. Mail 
postal card request today for our FREE catalog. Use 
it to save dollars on everything to wear for all the family! 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
_F-340 | 


Chicago 


with Ficureit 
SLIPS 


Step out in perfect com- 
fort and style on the coldest 
days with ‘Indera Figurfit® 
(Coldpruf) Knit Slips. F 

These slips, knit by ag 
special process, lie smooth 
and close without bunch- 
ing, crawling or any. in- 
convenience. 

Beautiful colors—easy to 
launder, no ironing neces- 


Homemaker’s Helps 


Would you like to have directions for crocheting 
the attractive scarf pictured at the left? They may 
be secured from the Home Department. Household 
bulletins available are tollows:— 


HOUSEHOLD HELPS 


Late Fall Canning ...... 


Price 3 cents 


How to Make a Cotton Mattress at 


Price 3 cents 


NEEDLEWORK AND SEWING 


“Sewing Made Fasy’’... 


Price 10 cents 


By Laura |. Baldt. 
“Fall and Winter Fashion Book’’... Price 10 cents 
(Pattern Department). 


Crocheted Scarf ......... 


Price 3 cents 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Harvest Festival and Party 


HOUSE 


Price 3 cents 
PLANS 


Plans and Specifications for 3-room, 
4-room, 5-room, 6-room, 7-room, and 


8-room house ......... 


Home Department, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


sary. Exclusive STA-UP 
shoulder straps. 

Your choice of cot- 
ton, wool mixtures, ray- 
on and. wool, 100 per 
cent wool worsted, silk 
and worsted, 

For women, misses 
and children. Insist 
upon Indera Slips, 

Write for FREE Descrip- 
tive Style Catalog No. 18. : 
MILLS COMPANY 


INSTON-SALEM, N.C..U.S.A 


guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY 
your beautiful life-like enlargement, guar 

an 47c plus postage 


d stage. 
enlargement sent ©. 0. D. 186 


104 &. Jefferson St. 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size8x 


ou will receive 


y postage. Take 


or ic we 
amazing offer now. Send your photos today. Specify 
sTuDIOs 


1074 


A 


7353 
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SOUTHERN HOME MAKERS SAY 


@ Representatives of the 1,500 farm homes working in our Home 
Beautification Contest, all over the South, tell stories of the trans- 


formation of house and grounds. 


added, shrubs put out and flowers planted. 


New drives and walks have been 
Interiors have been remod- 


eled. Mrs. C. L. Needham of Virginia, Mrs. Eugene Mack of South 
Carolina, and two other contestants tell of their efforts. 


HE first thing we did was remove 

four oak trees from the front of 
the house; we still have three on each 
side of the house. I could never have 
had any grass or shrubbery, for those 
four oaks trees we removed covered 
the whole front lawn. 

We put new sills and floor in the 
porch and new steps all around the 
house. I put a trellis at the end of the 
front porch, and have two beautiful 
roses growing on it; one a_ white 
American Beauty and the other a love- 
ly red. Next we made a new fence. 
The front and one side of our place 
isn’t fenced, except by shrubbery on 
the side where I have put a hedge of 
Weigela. Inside of that I have put low 
growing shrubbery in clumps. Along 
the north side of the yard, I have a 
hedge of privet and other shrubs that 
will grow in the shade, for here it is 
shady most of the day. 

To screen out the chicken yard fence, 
the outdoor toilet, and a ‘back fence, I 
have planted some fig bushes and 
shrubs. In front of this screen I have 
a border of perennials. I have two 
climbing Dorothy Perkins and Crim- 
son Rambler roses. We have planted 
shrubs all around the house. 

My little son and I did most of this 
work. We hauled dirt to fill the holes, 
and dug up weeds and all undesirable 
grass. We then had a good seedbed 
for lawn grass, which we have set out 
in all of the bald spaces left. 


Altogether, I have 224 kinds of 
shrubs on my place, not counting the 
hedges. In addition to the shrubbery, 
I have planted 2 holly, 2 dogwood, 
and 3 bay trees. For my whole col- 
lection I have spent less than $2. I 
bought 4 arbor vitaes, 1 spruce pine, 
and 1 spirea, and everything else was 
given to me by friends. In fact, I hard- 
ly ever go visiting without bringing 
back some plant or cutting. 

MRS. C. L. NEEDHAM. 

Norfolk County, Virginia. 


Native Plants for Beautifying 


A‘ THIS season of the year, when 
““ one’s thoughts turn to the plant- 
mg of shrubbery, perennials, and the 
beautifying of the home grounds in 
general, I wish to make a plea for the 
use of more native grown shrubs. By 
this, I mean the wealth of material 
that lies to our hand in the near-by 
woods and swamps. 
The lack of money should not hinder 
anyone from beautifying the home spot. 
ven the tenant farmer, or renter, can 
feel that he is not only planting for 
f, but for those to follow. 

Among these native plants of ours, 
we have these evergreens: the “mock 
orange” or Carolina laurel, different 
Varieties of cedars, sweet myrtle, and 
our beautiful holly. All of these can 

fasily transplanted from October 
until late spring. March is the best 
et for putting out cedars, For 
looming shrubbery, there is the crape 
myrtle—and by pinching back the dead 
and one may have a succession of 
®oms on this throughout the sum- 


mer—mimosa, Judas or redbuds, crab 
apple, and wild honeysuckle. 

Other beautiful natural shrubs to be 
had around here just for a trip to the 
woods, are mountain laurel, dogwood, 
and grand-sire’s graybeard. 


And among many beautiful native 
vines there is the yellow jasmine, 
which blooms during the early spring, 
and also the red honeysuckle, or wood- 
bine, prized for its brilliant bloom as 
well as the beautiful cluster of berries 
that follow. 

Last spring I transplanted an iris, or 
flag, a replica of the true fleur-de-lis, 
from the Santee swamp to a damp 
place in my yard, and it thrived and 
bloomed beautifully this spring. I 
have also transplanted the meadow lily 
that blooms about Easter time. The 
modest little blue and- white violets are 
easily cultivated, and also the wild 
ageratum, which has such a delightful 
hyacinth blue color. I have several 
varieties of daisies from the woods and 
fields, both yellow and white. 


There is really nothing that gets you 
closer to nature and God than planting 
and caring for the many beautiful 
flowers, vines, and shrubs that grow in 
our own Southern woods and swamps. 

MRS. EUGENE B. MACK. 


Orangeburg County, S. C. 


Rock Veneer Walls 


E HAVE started our remodeling. 

We have added one room and 
changed the roof, putting the house all 
under one roof. We have put new 
foundations under the house and rock- 
veneered the wall, double-flooring all 
rooms including the upstairs. When we 
turned our roof around it gave us a 
room upstairs! We are going to 
build three porches and a bath and 
are setting out shrubbery and making 
a drive way in front of the house. 
When we started our remodeling we 
put a ram pump at the spring and now 
we have running water up to the house. 

MRS. MAE WEAVER. 


Greenville County, S. C. 


Chickens Redecorated House 


Bares other women I waited pa- 
tiently for the extra dollars that 
could be used to fix up my dining room, 
which must serve as a living room also. 
After losing all hope because of a 
scarcity of money, I hit upon a plan. 
I saved up my pennies and bought 200 
White Leghorn chickens in April a 
year ago. They were a source of de- 
light, expense, and work! In Septem- 
ber the 95 pullets began to lay and they 
are still doing so. I cleared $22.50 in 
one month with. eggs. 

I then went over the walls of the 
room, bought two pictures, bought new 
linoleum for the floor, put up draperies 
and shades, painted the woodwork, and 
put a green cover over a big box which 
serves as a sofa. I also bought a new 
heater. 

MRS. C. B. DAVENPORT. 


Gloucester County, Va. 


100% WORSTED JACKET 


PEEGS 
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And you'll do a better day’s work with less effort. Keeps 
you fine and warm and healthy without bundling you up. 
No binding under the arms or clutching at the elbows. 
Comes in rich, good-looking shades and mixtures. Next 
. time you're in town get yourself a BODYGARD Knit Jacket. 
Their low price will surprise you..- 


UTICA, N. Y. 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 


ANNISTON, ALA. 


F YOU are out of work or on 

part time and need cash at once 
to pay your bills and live on you 
are just the person I am looking for. 
Here’s a wonderful opportunity to 
start right in making up to $50.00 
a week in a pleasant, easy, dignified 
ousiness of your own. Be your own 
voss—work full or spare time. 


$103.32 in a Week 


That’s what Howard B. Ziegler, Pa., 


made. Hans Coordes, Nebr., made 
$27.95 in a day; $96.40 in a week. 
Albert Becker, Mich., made $100.06 
in a week and profits of $40.00 
in a single day. 
Florence Tripp 


Mass., made $27.50 
the very first week, 
I have scores of re- 
ports of exceptional 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY FOR FACTS | 


FILL your 


earnings like these as positive evi- 
dence of the amazing possibilities 
of my offer to you. 


I Furnish Everything 


Experience or training unnecessary. 
Start by distributing bargain trial 
packages of nationally known food 
products. You take the orders, deliver 
the goods, and keep a big share of 
all the money you take in. -There 
is nothing difficult or complicated 
about this business. 


Start Earning at Once 


My time-tried and proven plans pro- 
vide you immediate cash profits. 
As long as you are honest and re- 
liable you are eligible for one of 
these routes. I need both men and 
women. There is no red tape con- 


and Give You an 


8 CYLINDER FORD 
TUDOR SEDAN 


for Producing 


ALBERT MILLS, President, 
5213 M ith Ave., Cincin 


nected with starting. Complete de- 
tails and positive evidence furnished 
ree. 


Send No Money— 
Just Name 


I don’t need your money—I need 
your help. Send me your name s0 
I can lay the facts before you. 
You can decide if the earnings aro 
satisfactory. Don’t miss this op- 
portunity. It doesn’t cost you any- 
thing to investigate. 

You can’t lose by R. 
mailing your name on 
the coupon or penny 
postcard for startling 
details and free facts. 
bO IT NOW. 


ODE 


> 


Send me the free facts. 
on a basis of up to $50.00 a week 


ti, Ohio. 
Tell me how I can start at once | 


WE WANT YOU TO S 


OR RETURN 


E AND TRY our BEST RAZOR 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY THIS RAZOR 10 DAYS 


After trial if you want to buy razor send us $2.50—if you don’t want it, return to us. 
made by us especially for Dixie razors will be sent free, postpaid, if you 


A $1.50 strop 


buy the razor. This is the 


best razor we have produced in 20 years. Try the razor—then decide for yourself. Order om coupon below, 
DIXIE MANUFACTURING CO., UNION CITY, GA. —_—_—— 
Send razor on consignment for free trial. I will buy it or return it to you in 10 days, Dept. 20 


O. 


State 
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and field GUNS 


REPEATER 
MODEL 31 


AUTOLOADER 


Smooth ... Fast 
and built to last! 


AKE ALONG either of these fast 

talkers, and you’re ready for the 
fastest company you'll meet in the 
field or in the blind. These Reming- 
tons are built to bag ’em... not to 
annoy ’em! They swing with ease and 
smoothness. Like a flash you’re on 
your game, thanks to the fine balance 
and easy pointing. And it is your 
game, thanks to those extra shells 
that make short work of cripples. 

The Model 11 autoloader and the 
Model 31 slide action repeater shoot 
smoothly and swiftly. Both guns take 
ihe heaviest loads, and pattern uni- 
formly at extremely long ranges. Just 
try them with those man-sized an- 
nihilators of distance — Kleanbore 
Nitro Express Shells! 

Space will not permit us to give all 
the many features of these two tri- 
umphs of the gunsmith’s art. See the 
guns themselves at your dealer’s. 
Learn how much a modest sum will 
buy. Or drop a post ecard right now 
for complete, illustrated folders. 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., 1112 
Boston Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


THE STRIKE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


there ain’t nary nother thing she can 
do. Ner me. If I lose my job here, 
and can’t get connected with some 
other mill, we're goin’ to starve. I 
sucked lint with my mother’s milk, and 
cut my teeth on a picker stick. All the 
road I know to a better life is the one 
I’ve worked out. Already, I’ve foller- 
ed that road till my woman don’t have 
to work in the mill if she don’t want 
to; and now, Cordie has been such a 
durn fool she’s apt to have ruint us 
both.” 


“ HAT does it differ to you what 

she does?” the old man asked in 
honest bewilderment. ‘“She’s flouted 
you so bad, I “lowed you was done 
with her.” 

“Her floutin’ me don’t differ,” Tom 
replied wearily. “She’s all the woman 
I ever wanted, and I knowed her when 
we commenced. I knowed she was 
skittish and high-headed. I knowed 
she’d be aggervatin’, and that I’d have 
Rufe and Essie hung round my neck 
like a pair of mill rocks. But I pick- 
ed her out, and they ain’t nothin’ she 
could do that’d make me want to quit 
her. If she was to run off with that 
Yankee organizer, I’d be apt to kill 
’em both, but it wouldn’t cure me of 
wantin’ her.” 

Old Man Towery understood. The 
men in his family were like that. He 
felt for Tom, but there was nothing 
he could do. Tom could not be ex- 
pected to give up his woman. 

“Cordie took up with that union jest 
to hear that slick-tongued organizer 
brag on her singin’,” Tom continued. 
“And look where it’s got her! She’s 
cold, hongry, and jhalf naked. They 
won't be much more to this strike. 
The factory is warm, and it’s cold in 
them tents in the holler. The company 
houses is old, but they don’t leak. 
Wages is low, but you don’t starve on 
what you make in the mill. The com- 
pany has put out word they'll take the 
hands back. If Cordie’ll keep her 
mouth shet, I maybe can get them to 
forget what a part she took in the 
strike.” 

“What is the word from Rufe?” 
asked the old man. 


OTHIN’ now,” Tom answered. 

“He’s in jail waitin’ for trial. But 
he never had no more to do with that 
fight than you did. He jest shot off his 
lip too much. I seen the whole thing. 
Rufe wasn’t with the pickets when the 
guards rushed the gate. He was out 
behind the bleachery. When he hearn 
the shootin’, he come runnin’ out, 
shakin’ a pop bottle and cussin’ like he 
was rarin’ to fight a cirec’lar saw. 
‘Course he got took un. The tear 
bombs blinded him, and he couldn't 
see to get away.” 

“T ‘lowed that was about the way 
of it,” the old man observed. “Rufe’s 
more of a fice than a bulldog. But 
couldn’t you a-got him out by tellin’ 
what you seed?” 


Tom hesitated. “I ain’t beholden to 
Rufe Meekins,” he said, “and this 
ain’t the time for me to be runnin’ my 
mouth. If the company thinks I’m 
tryin’ to stand in with the union I lose 
my job, and if the hands think I’m too 
thick with the company I can’t do no 
good bossin’. I’ve got to sorter stand 
in with both sides.” 


At that moment, Cordie rushed 
wildly down the back steps of the 
Meekins house, and up the narrow 
walk between the dead stalks of zin- 
nias and princy feathers to their door. 
She opened the door and stood, facing 
the two men, white and wild-eyed, her 
breath coming in gasps. 

“Where’s your maw?” she asked 
Tom. “Essie’s a-dyin’ and I’ve got to 
have help.” 

Old Man Towery rose. 
still and stared at the girl. 


Tom stood 


The kitchen door opened and Sarah 
Towery came in. At the sight of the 
strong gentle woman, the girl ran to 
her and hid her face on Sarah’s broad 
shoulder. Sarah patted her back and 
took command of the situation. 


“T'll go to Essie,” she said. “Tom, 
you go to Doc Moore’s and tell him I 
said for him to come to Rufe’s as fast 
as he can. Then you go and hunt 
Mr. Ed Graham and tell him jist what 
you told Paw about the fight. Tell him 
I said it would be the best day’s work 
he ever done to bond Rufe Meekins out 
and let him come home to his wife. 
Cordie, you stay here with Paw and 
keep care of him.” 


Tom left at once. Sarah hurried to 
the house across the row. Cordie 
started to follow her. Old Man Tow- 
cry called her back and told her she 
was in no shape to help with Essie, 
and that he could not stay alone. 


HE girl shook with a hard chill. 

The old man shambled around, made 
uv a better fire, and coaxed her into a 
chair. He made no effort to comfort 
her. 


“T tell you,” she sobbed, “there’s no 
use to get’ a doctor. Essie’s too far 
gone. She’s cold, and there ain’t no 
wood. She’s hongry, and there ain’t 
nothin’ to eat. The sheriff served pa- 
pers on us today. Told us we’d have 
be out of the house by ten o’clock in 
the mornin’ or he’d put us out in the 
road. Essie was a-seein’ her time 
right then.” 


Old Man Towery noted the wild bit- 
terness in her voice. Such feelings did 
not die out soon or easy. He coaxed 
her to give him some supper, and no- 
ticed that she ate the hot food as if 
she were starved. She poured out her 
trouble as she gulped swallows of 
strong coffee. 


“T told the sheriff how sick Essie 
was, and he said this strike had started 
a lot of sickness and he was the doc- 
tor for it. He said the best place for 
fotks who went agin the law was in a 
sick bed or up yonder on the hill in 
the graveyard with the other trouble 
makers. He said this strike had cost 
the county and the company ten times 
what every striker on the hill was 
worth. Said they was plenty of hon- 
est folks ready to take our jobs and 
our house. Said he was a-goin’ to 
run the dam-yankee organizers off’n 
this hill if it took him till Christmas. 
Said he hoped how soon we was starv- 
ed into seein’ what fools we’ve been.” 

After supper, Cordie and the old 
man sat by the fire. The clang and 
rattle of the mill, the sullen roar of 
the dam, and the wild strains of music 
from the tent colony at the foot of the 
hill made the night eerie. A pale moon 
rode high in the heavens and struggled 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 


© “Lwas too weak to 
garden’ 


wark in the 


Fe your dog sluggish, off his feed? Give 

him SERGEANT’sS ConpDiTION Pitts. They 
will increase his appetite, tone up his sys- 
tem. Improve the blood after fever and 
other sickness. Sold by druggists and pet 
supply dealers everywhere. 


Write for Free Dog Book 


Learn how to care for your dog, how 
to tell what ails him, how to treat his 
diseases. We urge you to write for your 
free copy of the famous SERGEANT’s Dog 
Boox. Fifty-eight pages. Illustrated, 
Contains a “Symptom Chart” that diag- 
noses dog ailments at a glance. It may 
save your dog’s life. Get it at once. 


Our own veterinarian will advise you 
without cost about your dog’s health. 
Write fully. 


POLK MILLER 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


2470 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Virginia 


Keep Your Horses Fit -- 
--and Workin 

At first sign of lameness, apply LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC BALSAM, the old reliable 
liniment...blister...counter irritant. Quic! 

results in hundreds of thousands of cases 
of spavin, capped hock, fistula, wire cuts, 
sprained and overworked muscles, bruises 
and otherailments. Will not scar, blemi 


‘or change color of hair. 


Reduced to 


$7.50 


At Druggists or 


for CATTLE too 

Caked udders, cracked or 
sore teats, chaps, cuts, 
wounds, bruises quickly 
Sent | feapond. Always keep 
No Better Human Liniment Made 
CAUTION: Beware of substitutes. Accept 
only LAWRENCE CAUSTIC BALSAM., 
the time proved formula in the WHITE 
package. 

NONE GENUINE WITHOUT SIGNATURE OF 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 

ESTABLISHED 1679 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE&CO.INC.N. Y.C. SALESREP. 


LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


128.54 in a Week 


Selling Stark Trees 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL. 

Fulk, Indiana realtor, sells 

Trees in SPARE TIME. He ue 
128.54 in a week. Pleasant, b 4 
ul outdoor work. No cash of 

elling Outfit an 
SALESMAN PLAN—CASH PAY 


BO. 
valuable Prizes Weekly. 


If not interested in selling, BUY Stark Trees 
RITE FOR CATALOG. 


STARK NURSERIES, Pp. F.-10-H- 
Box S. W. 342, Louisiana, Mo. 
Send me your New Plan for Salesmen. 


Name 
OC: 
St. or R. F. D. 
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Mr. Gray has learned from personal 
ey experience that fall planting gives the : y Ae 
test results under West Virginia con- we 
an ience has been Can teach ourselves and others how to 
ditions. His own experience has 
EY ae a ad ear’s be appropriately dressed and how to Let me send you my Bargain F ence Catalog so that you can see 
that fall planting means nearly a year’s the mone me by: buy f ‘ 
ney you can save by buying your fencing direct from my 
difference in the growth of a plant. select clothes tor comitort, at factories. You can’t buy better quality than Jim B 4 
Fall planting also has a distinct ad- ness, health, simplicity, and economy. Copper Steel Pencinw~oultanss aac fencin 2 to tan 
vantage in that the work may be done pager hig’ call Fig dress — yet my prices are less. : 8 ? 
when there is more leisure time avail- and they have become a very popular 
we able than in the spring when the rush feature of our work.” Jim Brown Also P. ays the Freight 
begins. my prices lower, pay freight, too—which is 
another big saving. o matter ive, 
Doc “The fall season for transplanting Corn Shuck Hats goods —_ Jim Brown QUICKLY. "Shoe bar thereat pao 
ated. = points—24-hour service. Over 1,500,000 st ors SAVING == 
fe ce, HE improvement of the family money buying DIRECT FROM MY FENCE ‘FACTORIES, eae name aia 
carly y ee : wardrobe, under the supervision of 
‘as they need to become established yy; “Witte Hunter Carolina Copper Steel Fencing — Lasts Longer 
before the ground freezes, otherwise 2 aes ‘ —the greatest improvement in fencing in 50 years. By mixing Copper 
gous injury may ponent state clothing specialist, is encourag- with Steel I make my fence last years longer than non-copper fence, 
- you % } J : ing individuality. Mrs. Mack Blakely, That cuts your Fence costs way down. Besides, Brown Fence is fur- 
1. “Deciduous shrubs or trees may b€ demonstration club member, of Hi-Test Pure Zine galvanizing 
transplanted successfully in most parts Richmond County, made such fine hats : 
of West Virginia from October 15 from corn shucks that once the news New Catalog Ready i aed Write NOW! 
cul the ground freezes too hard to was spread, orders came for them ee adtities 20 Fencing. Gates, Steel Posts, matt Wire, and other fenc- 
ate i ilrements, my catalog saves you a lot of money on Roll 
from near and far. She made 38 hats Roofing, Metal Roofing, House and Barn Paint, Baby Chicks, Brood- 
a and three purses. She can braid and ers, and other Poultry supplies, Stoves, Harness, Engines, Feed 
Direct Your Dollars complete a hat in less than a day and Grinders, and many other farm and home needs. Write for it today— 
gets $1 for them and more for styles 
“T\OLLARS must be told where to : 
go rather than asked where they that are cut of saad ordinary. THE BROW N FENCE & WIRE co. 
i went,” says Miss Helen N. Estabrook, Can Mere Tomatoes Dept. 5576, Memphis, Tenn; Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fall Shrub Planting 


ANY persons who wish to plant 

their ornamental shrubs and trees 
at this time of the year will be inter- 
ested in the advice of T. D. Gray, ex- 
tension landscape specialist of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, West Virginia 
University. 


North Carolina home management 
specialist. A knowledge of the relation 
between income and outgo has been 
| implanted in the home demonstration 
i club women of North Carolina during 
i the past year, and study has been made 
of consumer buying problems. 

| Conserving strength of the home- 
maker through time and energy saving 
methods of work and well arranged 
kitchens was one of the major prob- 
lems mastered by these women. Ten 
counties, including approximately 2,000 
women, made special studies of saving 
time and energy through better kitch- 
i arrangement with results that some 
women are making written time 
jlans for necessary household tasks, 
and there are 1,500 improved kitchens. 
laundry study was another phase of 
the work accomplished. 


The Well Dressed Girl 


Wert can give a girl more sat- 

isfaction than to feel that she is 
‘ppropriately and tastefully dressed ?” 
’ys Miss Jean Brady, of Herndon 
+H club, Fairfax County, Virginia. 
We do not entirely agree with the 
‘ying that ‘clothes make the man,’ but 
We believe that the correctly dwessed 
sitl has a decided advantage. 


Ai 4-H club girls put into practice 
st clothing methods that are 
aught us, first learning to choose and 
me outfits appropriate for girls. We 
materials, styles, intelligent buy- 
8 of shoes, hats, and other acces- 
oe and the daily care of garments 
» Well as posture. In trying to reach 


HoME “Ec” LEADERS SAY— 


ill-fitting clothes, runover shoes, or 
poorly repaired hose for the girls who 
are trying to be demonstrators! 


“Correct posture is an important fac- 
tor in a club girl’s general appearance. 
In our clothing clubs in Virginia it is 
the desire of every club member to 
maintain good posture. We realize 
that it is not so much what you wear 


“TF EVERY member of the family 

does not have a minimum of nine 
quarts of canned tomatoes for food 
this winter, more should be canned 
before the season closes,” says Miss 
Mary Thomas, extension specialist in 
nutrition at North Carolina State Col- 
lege. “And in planning the supply, be 
sure to count in the baby,” says Miss 
Thomas. “Babies grow better, show 
less tendency to be anemic, and de- 
velop better teeth if vitamin C has been 
a part of their regular diet since in- 
fancy. And I repeat: every member 
of the family should have at least 
nine quarts.” 


Federation Officers 


HE North Carolina Federation of 

Home Demonstration Clubs will 
be headed for the coming year by Mrs. 
Brooks Tucker, of Grimesland, Pitt 
County. She was elected at a meeting 
attended by 386 accredited and voting 
delegates. 

New officers of the Federation are: 
Mrs. Hubert Boney, Teacheys, Duplin 
County, first vice-president; Mrs, T. 
W. Lloyd, Durham, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. E. Neill, R. F. D., 
Charlotte, third vice-president; Mrs. 
T. M. Woodburn, Parmele, Martin 
County, treasurer; Mrs. Perter Pais- 
ley, Greensboro, recording secretary, 
and Mrs. Anna Godwin, Cumberland 
County, corresponding secretary. 


Women Given Certificates 


PAY 
MORE For { 


FENCING! 


i 


(ANE 


IM ONE 
OF 700 HENS. 
LAST YEAR WE 
AVERAGED 188 EGGS 
EACH. "700 OF OUR 
SISTERS AVERAGED 
ONLY 164 EGGS EACH. 
WE WERE KEPT IN 
LAYING TRIM BY 
PAN-A-MIN 


SHORTAGE of feed crops will raise the cost of producing eggs. Now, more 
than ever, it is essential to get the maximum return from every pound of feed. 

That’s where Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min comes in. It means keener 
appetites, better digestion and elimination, proper mineral balance. That is 


” 


“laying trim.” Now is the time to put your flock on Pan-a-min. See your 
local Dr. Hess dealer, or write direct to 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC., ASHLAND, OHIO 


PROFIT Are Within Reach of Every 


Farmer Using “Classified” 


A?75 VALUE 


Govt Wheels a4 Axles FOR ONLY—, 


ELL. being well dressed at all [N RECOGNITION of four years Set of 2 Wheels 

He’ eae of us takes as an individual of consecutive attendance on the cand Axle Only I 

ant fo the making of a complete Farm and Home Week short courses, 
Coupon te. school, sports, street, certificates: were awarded to 60-women Set of 2 Wheels 00 

LLABEAY : 'S way we demonstrate what as a concluding feature of the. week’s and Axle ( i") Only I G00 


Wwe 

yNUSES— learned. Some clubs have 
a a a goal, ‘Learning to be better 

rk Tet and more carefully dressed.’ 


exercises at North Carolina State Col- 
lege. Dr. Jane S. McKimmon, in 
charge of home demonstration work, 


F.0.B. Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Don’t Miss This Bargain ! 


Build your own cart or wagon or use for replacement wheels. 


More untidy hands, wrinkled and 


one awarded the certificates. A wonderful bargain from Government surplus. Made by 
F.-10-H Studebaker for Government Escort wagons. Brand new. 
Never used. Wheels are 44” and 54” high, 16 spokes of 
selected hard wood. Steel tires 3” wide and %%” thick. 
smen Steel axles are 2x 2 inches; holes for bolting to bolster. Standard tread. 


— —,* : Painted three coats. Cost Government $75 per set. A real bargain at 
these low prices. Fully Guaranteed. Send Order Today. 


Co., Dept. 10-N, 560 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
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Young colts are a valuable farm 
crop. FREE booklet below gives 
helpful pointers on breeding. 


W.S. Atwood uses six mules 
and two horses on his 360 
acres. His corn crop tis regu- 
lariy 50% larger per acre 
than his neighbors’. His cot- 
ton averages a bale an acre. 


j 


“Collar pads 


are necessary” 


\ K 7 S. ATWOOD, Canadian County, . 

¢ Oklahoma, uses collar pads. 
There’s a good reason why. He writes: 
“Every farmer ought to have the best equip- 
ment he can get. This means good harness, 
collars, and collar pads. It’s necessary to 
proper farming.” 

And when Mr. Atwood says ‘proper 
farming’’ he means keeping his working 
stock in good condition. This is exactly 
what Tapatco Collar Pads help to do. 
Tapatco Collar Pads protect the horse’s 
shoulders. They make sure that collars 
fit and fill up the looseness. There is no 
rubbing. No chafing. No galls nor sore 
shoulders. And old, worn collars last 
longer. 

Be on the safe side and have a Tapatco 
Collar Pad for every animal you work. 
If you have two pads for each animal 
you can alternate them, give them time 
to dry out, and make them last longer. 

It’seconomy to buy good pads, whether 
filled with regular stuffing or genuine 
deer hair. Tapatco Pads are made from 
excellent quality drill. Stuffing is special- 
ly prepared. Hooks are fas- 
“ tened by wire staple and felt 
ne washer attachment, a spe- 
cial Tapatco development. 


ie HORSE COLLAR PADS 


FREE 


48 pages. Authoritatively 
written by experts. Con- 
tains timely, useful informa- 
tion on horses as against 
tractors; multiple hitches; 
care of horses and mules; 
utilizing land taken out of 
production ; reducing costs; 

. etc. Mailcoupon for FREE 
copy. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CoO. 
Dept.93, Greenfield, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: — Please send me FREE copy 
Pir of ‘‘Make More Money with Horses and Mules.” 
Write name and address plainly on the margin, 


LANTERN 


1001 USES 


NI of bril- 
liant, whitelight. Handy, convenient, 
inexpensive, 1001 for town 

cou outdoors, 


anywhere. Instant lighting. Storm- 


odorless, safe, guaranteed. CHRO- 
MIUM PLATED for lifetime service, 
Write today for 

Home TRIAL— special intro- 
ductory, low price offer and how to 
get your lantern FREE. Also ask for 
fowsoucen AGENTS WANTED 
get the agency and without experi- 
ence or capital make BIG MONEY, 
The Akron Lamp & Mfg. Co. 
170 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


proof, rain-proof, bug-proof. Clean, . 


THE STRIKE 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 


to escape the web of fast floating wind 
clouds. 

When the mill paused for the mid- 
night lunch, Sarah came in quietly. 
She shook her head in response to 
their eager questions. 

“She’s alive yet. That’s all I know. 
Cordie, you fix.up a snack for the doc- 
tor and the nurse. Has Tom come 
back yet?” 

As if in response to her question, 
Tom came in. 

“Rufe’s at home,” he told them, “Mr. 
Graham signed the bond, and I brought 
Rufe right on out.” 

Tom’s look at Cordie was full of 
reproach, and she flamed instantly. 

“T never said Ed Graham’s not as 
good as he knows how to be,” she 
said hotly. “But what is there right 
about one man havin’ the power to 
open and shet the jail door on another 
man jest as good as he is? Folks ort 
to have some little control of their 
ownselves. If Rufe’s guilty of murder 
he ort to have stayed in jail. If he 
ain’t, he never ort to a-been put in.” 

The manifest justice of her remark 
made Tom keep silent. - 


LD man Towery tried to answer 

her. “Be shore you don’t throw.no 
flouts at the good Lord, Cordie,”’ he 
said gently. “Twas Him fixed it so 
some folks would be pore and the rest 
rich.” 


“How do I know there’s any good 
Lord?” she asked. “If there is, how 
come He picks out certain folks and 
gives them ever’thing and sets them 
up above a hundred others? What is 
there good about makin’ one girl work 
all night for what another girl can 
throw away?” 

Neither of the men tried to reply. 
Tom went to the kitchen and drank 
some coffee, and then hurried to the 
mill to get in half a night’s work. Sa- 
rah came back and got the snack for 
the doctor. 


The old man and the girl sat by the 
fire for the long aching watch of the 
night. Cordie continued her bitter 
talk. 


“The strike is broke for me,” she 
began. “I reckon there was never no 
use of it. I believed at first we could 
get the company to do a little better by 
us hands. I know now they won't. 
Maybe they couldn’t if they wanted 
to. Whoever made this world fixed it 
so some would be rich and some pore. 
No doubt about that. But there don’t 
seem to be much sense to it. Tom’s 
headed to be one of the rich ones. He’ll 
draw better wages than men jest as 
good as he is or than them that needs 
it worse. I'll marry him, and like as 
not I'll get to the place where I'll 
think it’s right for me and him to be 
better off than the rest of our folks.” 


The bitter words made a shudder 
run over the old man. He thought 
carefully of life as he had known it 
and of the unfairness of the world. 
And he found in his experience no 
consolation to offer the girl. 


Tears were running down Cordie’s 
cheeks as she continued: “When they 
was buryin’ the men killed in the 
strike, they sung, ‘Oh they tell me of a 
land where no storm clouds rise!’ It 
come to me then that them men had 
shore lived in the clouds here. And 


ain’t their families seein’ cloudy 
weather right now? Them folks down 
in the tents is cold, and hongry, and 
sick. They’re out of heart, and there 
ain’t nary thing left for them in this 
world but hard work, pore pay, and 
the snurled up noses of all the rest 
of folks. Cotton mill hands here. Cot- 
ton mill hands hereafter, for all I 
know.” 


HE old, old man made no answer. 

There was none to make. He pulled 
the chunks to the front of the fireplace 
and put on a back log. 

Cordie watched the sparks fly for a 
moment, and then turned to him and 
said: “Did you know that they turn- 
ed out ever’ union member of the 
church last Sunday? The preacher 
read ’em out, and then got up and 
preached from the text, ‘Come unto 
Me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.’” 

Old Man Towery nodded. “But, 
Cordie,” he said quietly, “you ain’t got 
no right to blame sech things on the 
One that first said them words. The 
common people heard Him gladly, and 
He was their friend. I don’t make 
much better out studyin’ why the world 
is run the way it is than you do. I’ve 
got a hope that it’ll all be made up to 
us sometime.” 


The girl leaned back in her chair a 
moment. There was a look of terri- 
ble resignation in her eyes. 


“T’ve already give up,” she said 
sadly. “You and Tom have heard the 
last of my jowerin’ about the way 
things go. The trouble that’s come to 
me since I joined the union has showed 
me all too plain that God is on the 
company’s side. If He won’t do nothin’ 
else to me, I'll be the peaceablest hand 
in the factory.” 


She closed her eyes. On her cheeks 


‘there still were tears. 


HE old man went to the window 

an dlooked out. In the house across 
the row, where the forces of life and 
death were fighting, the lights shone 
brightly and figures passing before the 
uncurtained windows told him that the 
neighbors had buried their differences 
in the kindness that trouble brings out 
in the human heart. Far down the 
hill flickered a few tiny fires in the 
tents of the evicted strikers. An icy 
wind swept down from the great ridge 
above. The whistling sound made the 
old man shiver. He hoped the tortured 
soul of Essie would not ride away on 
that wind. 


“There’s little younguns down in 
that holler that’ll never see the spring- 
of-the-year come,” he thought, and 
the thought depressed him more than 
had the sight of the dead strikers by 
the mill gate. The men were at the 
end of their misery. Those half- 
starved children were just beginning 
theirs. Cordie’s lonesome song about 
the factory was all true. But he didn’t 
know why. Long ago, he had stopped 
wondering. Sorrow and trouble would 
always hurt him, and he knew that 
Cordie would suffer with the pain of 
the world. Tom, on the other hand, 
would never let the things that did not 
concern his own folks cause him any 
pain. Tom could hold Cordie almost 


steady, and she needed to be taken 
care of, poor little thing. 


[PHOT 


LIFE LONG’ FRIEND’ 
Keeps Them Fit az 70 


THEIR MEDICINE CHEST 
FOR 20 YEARS 


This safe, all-vege- 
table laxative—NR 
—has been as de- 
dable as afamily 
octor during their 
trying ‘‘after forty”’ 
years. NR keeps 
them regular — year 
after year faithfully 
—with never any 
need to increase the 
- No wonder 
of 
rom 
lions of people welcome the aid of this reliablg 
corrective. For Nature’s Remedy strengthensand 
regulates the entire eliminative tract—safely 
carries away the poisons that bring on headaches, 
colds, biliousness. Get 

25c box. All druggists’, 


samples. NR and TUMS, 
Sen 


QQ TO-NIGHT 
St. Louis, Missouri TOMORROW AiRICHT 


“a ick relief for acid indigestion. 
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TOWER'S| 

Fish Brand 

SLICKERS 
jor Wet Weather 


Wet weather holds 
mo terrors for farm 
workers who use 
TTOWER’S Fish Brand 
Reflex Slickers, 
Sturdily built and dur- 
able. Identify them by 
the label. Your dealer 
will supply you. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A.J.TOWER CO. 


Write for Collins Catalog of over 150 fast- 
selling, big profit daily necessities, in- 
cluding— 


NEW “MOTHER COLLINS” 8-PC 
HOUSEHOLD DEAL. Consists of 4 gen- 
erous bottles Certified Flavorings, 3 bot- 
tles Cake Coloring, and 1 box daintily per- 
fumed, velvet textured Face Powder. Sell 
for $1. Your profit over 100%. Send 50c 
in ps for ple prepaid. 5 

Make big, easy money selling your friends 


and neighbors. Sales Kit Free—Write 


CLYDE COLLINS. INC. Dept. 


GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 


Helps Protect 
Livestock a 

Poultry from 
Parasites and 


tandardize ‘ Disease 
Drug Stores Sell P arke-Davis Products 


booklet on 
FRE “FARM SANITATION 
Write today! 

Address Desk K-64 kK 
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Gray streaks of dawn were on the 
ridge when Sarah came with the news 
that Essie was still alive, and had a 


chance to recover. A baby had been 
torn, breathed twice, and died. Rufe 
was with his wife and would stay till 
Sarah could get some rest. She asked 
Cordie to fix breakfast for them all. 

There was a world of meaning in the 
subdued way the girl went about doing 
the things Sarah told her to do. Old 
Man Towery knew that Cordie was 
broken to the plow at last. He did not 
know whether to be glad or sorry for 
the girl when Sarah spoke her mind. 

“Cordie,” Sarah said, “up to a few 
weeks ago you was laughin’ and singin’ 
most of the time. The sign of trouble 
wasn't on your face. You had a home, 
somethin’ to eat, and a man to love 
you. You had friends. You hadn’t 
knowed nothin’ fine, and you didn’t 
miss what you never had. Then them 
union folks come and filled your head 
full of notions. It ain’t in me to git 
much worked up over trouble some- 
body else has to make you see. You 
follered strange teachin’ and you 
brung to us all a heap of sorrer, trou- 
ble, and hard feelin’s. Tom loves you. 
He’s my boy, and he’s too good to have 
his life messed up by your fool notions. 
Its us or the union. It’s Tom or them 
there trouble-fetchers.” 


Cordie made no answer. None was 
expected. Her burning longings and 
her half-understood dreams were to be 
suppressed for all the rest of her life. 
She was throwing in her lot with Tom, 
and his mother would discipline her as 
she saw fit. She showed her submis- 
sion in the gentle way she served Tom 
when he came in from the mill. 


The old man tried to be glad. He 
tried not to think of it as heartbreak- 
ingly pitiful. But he had lived too 
long to see life break anyone without 
it bringing to him a feeling of sorrow. 


“But Tom won't throw it up to her in 
later life,” he thought. “They'll get 
along as well as if she hadn’t never 
to-a-struck.” 

Cordie went to the mill with Tom 
that night. Tom spoke to the superin- 
tendent, and the harassed man was 
only too glad to give back her place 
to the woman leader. It showed that 
the backbone of the strike was broken. 

Old Man Towery watched the 
shrinking girl walk beside her lover 
to the mill gate in the gathering dusk. 


He knew how she felt about her 
treachery. He sensed the agony in 
her soul. 


He sat by the window and wondered 
if her quick hands had found their old 
cunning at the loom. From down in 
the hollow came the sound of her bal- 
lad sung to the twang of an old banjo. 
Wild, piercingly sweet, and lonesome, 
the song reminded him of the heart- 
break in the soul of the girl in whose 
mind the song had been born. 


Midnight came. The old man could 
see through the windows into the 
brightly lighted weave room just across 
from him. He saw Cordie and the 
looms she tended. He saw her gaze 
for a moment at the warped figure of 
an older woman leaning against a loom. 
He saw the girl shudder. 

There was a pause in the clang and 
rattle of the machinery. The mill had 
stopped a few minutes for the midnight 
lunch. Cordie and Tom came to the 
window, and drew in great breaths of 
the cold night air. They started to 
eat the lunch that Sarah had packed 
for them. Cordie had just taken out 
a biscuit when the old strain of the 
baliad floated up to them from the 
tents. All the blood drained from her 
face, leaving it ghastly. She slammed 
the window down. 


Oid Man Towery was glad that he 
could not see the look in her eyes. 


PORK FOR Two 


method of producing 

high quality pork by means of a 
system of grazing worked out by the 
Alabama Experiment Station has been 
tried in several counties in that state 
and it worked perfectly. The feed cost 
has varied from 2 to 3% cents per 
pound, depending on weather condi- 
tions. The method is as follows: 

In the early fall plant oats for the 
spring litter of pigs, 2!%4 acres for each 
sow. Start grazing early in March when 
the spring litter is farrowed, but leave 
half. of the 2%4-acre field to mature, 
turning in the pigs when the oats are 
rady for use. Around July 1 the pigs 
ave the oat field for a field of early 
‘orn and soybeans where they stay till 
tarly August and then go to a later field 
corn and soybeans. They stay on this 
field until September, at which time 
tey weigh around 200 pounds each and 
ate ready for market. 


The only additional feed given them 


CENTS A POUND 


is a half pound per hog per day while 
on the oats of a protein mixture made 
of equal parts by weight of tankage 
and cottonseed meal, and all they will 
eat of a good mineral mixture. 


This plan calls for the sow to fol- 
low the pigs, bringing her second litter 
by late August or early September 
when feeding on corn and soybeans. 
From here she and her second litter of 
pigs go to a peanut field early in the 
fall, where they remain until oats are 
ready to graze early in the spring. By 
February the fall litter of pigs will 
weigh around 200 pounds and are mar- 
keted. 


By this method each sow and her 
pigs need around six or seven acres to 
produce all the oats, corn and soy- 
beans, and peanuts required. However, 
less land will be needed if two crops 
per year are grown on the same piece 
of ground. 


Super Speed 
Long Range 
and Regular 


WINCHESTER 
REPEATER 


LEADER 
Super Speed 
REPEATER 
Super Speed 


New and Will Do 
Wonders for You 


HEN the big, good-eating flight 

ducks, geese or brant offer long 
range shots or nothing . . . don’t stand , 
with your hands in your pockets. Be pre- 
pared. Load with Winchester Super Speed 
Shells right there. They will do wonders 
for you, with their lightning getaway and 
remarkable far-reaching high speed. Hand- 
ing out the clean-killing famous Winchester 
wallop away yonder, 50, 60, 70 yards and 
farther. With the right hold, right swing, 
you fold your birds up dead in the air. 

Leader Super Speed (lacquered) and Re- 
peater Super Speed. Staynless non-corrosive 
priming, progressive burning powder. Pat- 
ented *Seal-Tite wads. Winchester con- 
trolled short shot string. Use them for all 
long-range heavy-duty hunting. 

For all average gunning, buy the regular 
Winchester game loads, Leaders, Repeaters 
or Rangers. Scientifically loaded for best 
performance. And Staynless. 


The World-Famous 
WINCHESTER 
Model 97 Shotgun 


HE farmer’s favorite gun, because uncondition- 

ally the world’s best value in a hammer re- 
peater. No other hammer gun shoots and stands 
up as it does. This is amply proved by its great 
record. With hammer at safety half cock, action 
is locked and hammer cannot be jarred off. Gun 
can be kept loaded with six shots, ready to fire 
by simply raising hammer with thumb. Made in 12 
and 16 gauges, shooting all regular and standard ==—_____ ; 
high power loads. See it at your dealers’ TODAY. —* Winchester use licensed. ; 


WINCHESTER 


RADE MAR 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY = 
Dept. 71-F New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Send me FREE (check here)................ the Winchester Shot Shell ~ a 
folder (check here)................ the new Winchester Pocket Catalog. 


The “‘U. S.“ boot this year 


is as good as we can make it 


and we have been making 


rubber boots since 1843. 
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Next Month: A Tragedy of the Sea 


THs month’s story has a powerful element of timeliness because of the 
For next month we shall offer a story with a 
arkable element of timeliness. 
Morro Castle in which more than a hundred passengers lost their lives 
en pened public interest in all other great tragedies of the sea. And 
of the sea disasters of all time, we know of none so dramatic as the sinking 
; ttanic in 1912—nor have we ever published any work of fiction more 
“4a or amazing than the true story of this historic disaster as Hanson W. 
will tell it in the November Progressive Farmer. Resolve now to have 
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Why some Farmers 


GET BETTER 


YIELDS 
of OATS and BARLEY 


For profitable oats and barley 
yields, you must have good stands 
and control over disease. Farmers 
all know this; now many are 
doing something about it—treat- 
ing seed with New Improved 
CERESAN. 

Quickly and economically ap- 
plied to seed as a dust, this new 
ethyl mercury phosphate im- 
proves stands—is effective against 
stripe and covered smut of bar- 
ley and both loose and covered 
smuts of oats—generally increases 
yields, too! 

In field tests it has increased 
the average barley stand nearly 
12%; increased barley yields 15%; 
produced an average increase of 
almost 10% in yields of oats. 

New Improved CERESAN is 
mailable anywhere. For free 
Cereal Booklet PPP-1 write 
Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


NEW IMPROVED 


CERESAN 


ADVERTISING PAYS 


Our 850,000 subscribers know that only reliable 

advertisers are allowed space in our columns. 

See classified page for rates. Mail your order 
ODAY. 


The WINDMILL 
of BEST Value 


stiri, You do not have to 
shop around 
to find where 
you can get 
~” the most for your 
money when you buy a 
windmill. We are the 
largest manufacturers of wind- 
mills in the world, have the 
best and most complete equip- 
ment for producing them, and 
\\have the ability and purpose 
\\\\to giveourcustomers the best 
i\\that can be produced at the 
lowest possible price. The 
Improved Aermotor has 
every feature that is desir- 
able in awindmill: Strong 
durable gears which run 
quietly, adjustable stroke, 
removable bearings, com- 
X| plete automatic oiling, 
perfect regulation, etc. 
Aermotor Electric 
Pumps and Automatic 
Water Systems excel in 
\ simplic’*y and low price. 


They have important 
N exclusive features. 
\ Write today for informa- 


tion about the pumping 
\\ equipment you need. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Rd. 


CHICAGO 
Branches: Des Moines 
; Kansas City Oakland 
Minneapolis Dallas 


READY TO PAINT? HERE’S How 


Assistant 


By AX CARNES 


{ Professor of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


@ To all our readers who would like to paint farm buildings now 
but are hesitant because of lack of directions, we commend Mr. Carnes’ 


article. 
will answer all painting problems. 


SUALLY it is advisable for a 

farmer to buy ready mixed paint. 

It is difficult to mix paint materials by 

hand as efficiently as machinery de- 
signed for that purpose. 

Preparing the Priming Coat——To 
prepare the priming or first coat, open 
a gallon can of paint and pour about 
one-third of the contents into another 
vessel; mix the remaining two-thirds 
thoroughly, stirring well from the bot- 
tom. To the two-thirds portion add 
11% pints of turpentine,.all of the 4% 
gallon of thin paint poured off, and a 
pint of pure raw linseed oil. Mix these 
materials thoroughly and you have the 
priming coat ready to apply. 

After applying the priming coat, 
cover all knots and rich places with 
shellac and sandpaper all rough spots. 
All small holes, such as nail holes, 
should be filled with putty. After the 
priming coat is applied, wait one week 
before applying the second coat. 

Preparing Paint for the Second 
Coat.—To prepare the paint for the 
second coat, open a gallon can of ready 
mixed paint and pour off without stir- 
ring one-fourth of its contents. Then 
stir the remainder thoroughly and add 
one pint of turpentine or benzene. Add 
the one-fourth gallon that was poured 
off at first and stir thoroughly. This 
constitutes the paint for the second 
coat. After the second coat is applied 
wait four to five days before applying 
the third coat. 


Preparing Paint for the Third Coat. 
—When a third coat is to be applied, 
open the gallon can and pour into an- 
other vessel, without stirring, one- 
third of the contents. Then stir each 
portion thoroughly. Pour the two por- 
tions together and stir well. This con- 
stitutes the paint for the third coat. 


Home-mixed Paints 


The foregoing discussion on mixing 
paints has been based on ready-mixed 
paint. Some property owners prefer 
to buy the materials and mix their own 
paint. Mixing the ingredients in paint 
is a rather difficult job, but if the di- 
rections are followed properly, good 
results can be obtained. It takes a 
tremendous amount of labor properly 
to mix the ingredients in a good home 
mixed paint. 


INGREDIENTS FOR OUTSIDE HOUSE 
PAINT 


The quantities of materials shown 
above when thinned will make about 
seven gallons of paint. 


Before purchasing materials to mix 


How much paint and trees and shrubbery help to make a house into a h 


So detailed and so explicit are the directions that we believe it 


paint at home, be sure to make a con- 
servative estimate of quantity needed. 
A container of sufficient size to hold 
the entire stock solution of paint 
should be provided before starting to 
mix paint. A 50-pound lard can or a 
300-pound white lead can is sufficient 
size. It is preferred that the container 
have a tight fitting cover. 


In mixing white lead paint, measure 
and transfer the lead paste to the keg 
or can. Pour into another container a 
sufficient quantity of linseed oil to make 
the stock paint. Begin to break down 
the lead paste by adding about % pint 
of linseed oil to the paste and working 
it well into the paste. A wood paddle 
is a good tool to use in working the 
linseed oil into the paste. Continue to 
add oil, a little at a time, and mix 
thoroughly after each addition. Con- 
tinue this process until the paste is 
smooth and workable. Then work Ja- 
pan drier and turpentine in the same 
manner. When zinc is added to the 
home mixed paint, break down the zinc 
in the same manner the lead was 
broken down and add the lead and zinc 
together and stir thoroughly. This 
makes the stock paint that may be 
thinned with linseed oil and turpentine. 


Tinting or Coloring Paint 


Selecting the color of paint to use 
on a farm home is important. If there 
is an abundance of shade around the 
home, white or cream colored paint 
is an excellent color to use. If the 
home is located in the open without 
shade trees, the darker colored paints, 
—the grays or browns—should be used. 


In recent years, there is a tendency 
to avoid trimmings. The entire house 
is painted one color. If trimmings are 
used avoid the rich, gaudy, and clash- 
ing colors. 


If paint is to be colored for a paint 
job, it frequently happens that the 
quantity of paint colored is not suffi- 
cient to complete the job. Then it be- 
comes necessary to color another batch 
of paint to match the first. This can 
be done by cutting the coloring in a 
small quantity of turpentine and add- 
ing the coloring (in small quantities at 
a time) to the paint and stirring thor- 
oughly. When the color looks like the 
previous batch of paint, put a small 
quantity of the original paint on a 
board and drop a few drops of the new 
batch on the board. When you cannot 
detect any difference in color, you have 
matched the colors. 


Lampblack ground in oil may be 
mixed with white paint to give any 
of the shades of gray desired. Chrome 
yellow may be mixed with white paint 
to give any of the cream colors. 


ome! 


WORM CAPSULEs 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE ©, 7,) 
effectively 


CONTROL STOMACHWOnrms 
ALSO FOR LARGE ROUN 
AND HOCK 
Safe, easy to give, assuring exact d 
Nema Capsules do a thorough job wid 
causing ill drug effects.—Low cost, 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Product, 


ical—Scientific—hielp 
Address Desk N.64-K 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & Co. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


* IS YOUR HAAII 
GETTING THIN? 


Watch your temples and just back of the 
crown for beginning baldness. You can ofteg 
prevent loss of your hair, say skin specialists 
by stimulating the scalp and hair roots jn 
time. 

Japanese Oil is a real medicine containing 
ingredients prescribed by doctors for stimulat 
ing the scalp and encouraging hair growth, I 
you use it before your hair roots are dead, i 
may help you. Thousands have reported benefit 


Illustrated Worm Bulletins 
for 650 a 


Delay may mean permanent baldness. Start usi 
Japanese Oil today—only 60c at all drugyists, Econom 
size, $1. t may save your hair if the roots are alive. 


Free booklet, ‘‘The Truth About the Hair,” explai 
baldness, its prevention and treatment. Write to Nation 
Remedy Co., Dept. 46, 56 W. 45th St., New York. 

JAPANESE OIL 
*This advertisement was written by a registered physicia 


CATARRH and SINUS 
SUFFERERS, LISTEN 


Guaranteed Relief or- No Pay. The only sensi- 
ble way to treat catarrh and sinus trouble is to clear 
the blood. Built up your system and strengthen the 
lining of the nose and throat to fight the germs which 
cause catarrh (sinus trouble). Use Hall's Catarrh 


Medicine. ew Treatment Chart Free, Letttis 
chart guide you to relief. Write for it today. Don't be 
embarrassed by hawking, spitting or catarrhal bad 
breath. You can depend on Hall’s Catarrh Medicine. 
Send now, F. J. CHENEY & CO. Dept. 91¢, Toledo,0. 

Sold by All Leading Druggists 
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SEW-NO-MORE 


Hour 
, tears, holes 
thread. M 
be 


AMPLE — Write for FREE Sample to prove claims 
outfit and territory offer 


-768, JADISON 
SEW-NO-MORE CO. 


ONE-MAN SAWMILL 


723 Mfrs. Exchange Bldg., lt 


New Sanitary Beds 
r 
eat ON 10-DAYS TRIAL 


Wonderful bargains in Low prices: 

feather beds, pillows, bulk feathers. 0 

high quality. We pay shipping jing 

s’ trial and guarantee satisfaction anes 

back. Write for free price list and 
American Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. 18» Na 
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AUTUMN EVENING ON A FARM 


S OUR October poem we present those peaceful and timely 
verses by one of the South’s most gifted poets :— 


Upon their doorstep at the close of day 

A man and a woman sit, their day’s work done; 
The woman, with a baby in her arms, 

Their faces lighted by the setting sun. 


Across the tawny fields the corn shocks stand; 
The late ungathered pumpkins gleam with light; 
Above a darkening hollow comes the full 

Gold moon upon its journey of the night. 


I watch them there, the man’s eyes seek his fields, 
His labor well repaid, his harvest in; 

New plans are in his heart for other years: 

An added granary, a crib, a bin— 


But oh, the woman’s face! the afterglow 
‘Is on it; in her lifted eyes are prayers, 
And gratitude for her small humble house, 
And for the few good acres that are theirs. 


And written there is peace and deep content, 
She has her man beside her at her door, 

She has her child, and there is daily bread, 
And nights like this, she does not ask for more. 


GRACE NOLL COWELL. 


OR many years the Grange has 

been fighting for clean and decent 
motion pictures. The last session of 
the National Grange adopted resolu- 
tion No. 18 as follows :— 


“Whereas, the motion picture is one 
of the most powerful agencies in mold- 
ing public sentiment and especially in 
influencing the thought, attitudes and 
character of the young, and 


“Whereas, the motion picture indus- 
try has failed to keep the promises it 
has repeatedly made to improve the 
morals of the movies. Therefore be 
it— 

“Resolved, that we recommend na- 
tional regulation and supervision of 
motion pictures entering into interstate 
commerce, with a view to maintaining 
higher standards in the motion picture 
industry. To this end we recommend 
creation and appointment of a Federal 
Board of Censors in this connection.” 


ee House of Representatives Bill 
No, 9947, introduced June 15, 1934, 
by Mr. Buchanan, proposes to supply 
cotton growers with grade and staple 
service. It is proposed to sample all 
cotton as it is ginned and to supply 
the producer with the correct grade 
and staple. The statement reads as 
follows : “That the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture shall determine and make 
Promptly available to the producer 
thereof the classification, according 
to the official cotton standards, of each 

le of cotton ginned in the continental 
United States.” It is further proposed 
to make available “timely information 
on market supply, demand, location, 
condition, and market price for cotton, 
and to cause to be regularly prepared 
and distributed for posting at gins or 
mM Post offices, in cotton growing com- 
Munities, current local and general in- 
formation on prices for various grades 
and staple lengths.” 

Discussing this subject at the recent 
tn Carolina Farmers’ State Con- 
“ ton Dr. R. Y. Winters said: “This 

1s directed toward the correction 
% conditions which have retarded ad- 
Justments in cotton production. Should 


nie 
S service become available to our 


HELP FIGHT FOR CLEAN MOVIES 
By JAMES H. ROGERS 


Lecturer, Virginia State Grange 


Recently the Catholic Church began 
a determined fight for cleaner pictures. 
On June 22 the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America joined 
with the Catholics in this fight and 
every church and every missionary so- 
ciety in the land is asked to help. The 
third Sunday in October has been set 
aside as a speciat Sunday at which time 
ill Protestant pastors are urged to 
present the motion picture problem to 
their congregations, and to secure a 
concerted emphasis upon it by all of 
the people. 

The Grange is to be aided by all 
churches and pastors in the land and I 
appeal to all Lecturers to present this 
matter to their Granges and see to it 
that every church joins with us in this 
fight. Tell your pastors about this 
Sunday (have a committee from your 
Grange to do this with your help) and 
insist that they do their part. 


& 
KNow COTTON GRADE AND STAPLE 


state we should be prepared to use it. 
Grade and staple service with the ac- 
companying price information will 
help, but it cannot render full value 
without coOperative marketing. Had 
the local cotton markets in North 
Carolina paid prices equal to the aver- 
age of central markets, the producers 
of grades better than middling would 
have received $331,256 more than was 
received during the season of 1930-31. 
The producers of cotton measuring fif- 
teen-sixteenths of an inch and longer, 
would have received $721,505 more. 
These two sums, amounting to $1,252,- 
760, should support a well organized 
marketing system and still yield splen- 
did returns to cotton growers.” 


vi 


Septic Tank for Farm Homes 


NY homestead without an effec- 
tive means of disposing of sewage 
is hardly a safe place to live; and the 
installation of a septic tank will pro- 
vide a simple, effective, and inexpen- 
sive method of disposing of farm sew- 


age, says C. W. Stroman, of Clemson: 


College, S. C., announcing Circular 7, 
A Septic Tank for Farm Homes. 
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Pullet-Layers Die 


Plan for 3 Years’ Egg Production 


Poultry has been bred and fed for eggs 
alone. Vigor, resistance to disease and body 
size have been practically forgotten. Gov- 
ernment surveys prove that one out of five 
pullets die under this terrific strain. 


High poultry mortality has been carefully 
studied from the viewpoints of the disease 
specialist and breeder. Feed and its effects 
have been detailed. We have escaped the 
fever of concentrating on egg production 


No business can stand this ruinous loss. alone. 


Pratts Plan for 3 Years’ Egg Production 
proves you can avoid it without sacrificing 
egg profits. Feeding highly bred pullets in- 
ferior, forcing feeds, or feeds purchased 
solely on price is inviting poultry losses. 


This does not come to you as a result of 
mere six months’ test. Thousands of birds 
have been fed this food over their entire life 
period. We can prove it keeps them cackling 
with health and sustains profitable egg pro- 
duction. It has done this for thousands of 


You need Pratts Buttermilk Laying Mash 
people all over the country. 


to build reserve strength . . . to keep pullets 
growing while they lay . . . to encourage 
normal glandular function which effects 
vigor and to produce a record yield of profit- 
able eggs. Buttermilk Laying Mash has 
been created by people who make poultry 
medicine and breed a contest winning flock. 


Change today to better and more lasting 
poultry profits. Get Pratts Buttermilk Lay- 
ing Mash for your flock. See your nearest 
dealer for a FREE copy of ““Pratts Plan for 
3 Years of Egg Production.” Or & 
write for FREE copy. w 


Pr ATT S Buttermilk: 


Laying Mash 
Pratt Food Company, Dept. 711, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Read the Ads and keep yourself posted. Write our advertisers 
for catalogs, price lists, etc. You will find them to be reliable. 
When writing them be sure to say:—‘I saw your ad in the 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist.” 


This is the roofing you will buy if you 
give thought to genuine value,—. 


Because Super Channeldrain Roofing is 
Channeldrain with NEW features,—even 
better than ever for roof drainage,— 


Even better than ever for appearance 
because the extra quality is plainly visable,— 


It isa genuine value because it is made 
of Wheeling Cop-R-Loy, and because it is 
HOT galvanized and has an EXTRA 
HEAVY PURE ZINC COATING. 


Super Channeldrain Roofing is leak- 
proof, fire-proof and lightning-proof. Put 
on with Wheeling Lead Headed Nails you 
will have a roof to be proud of. You get 
24-inch sheetsthat cover 24 inches, — no 
waste, just genuine roofing value. Ask the 
dealer near you. 


FAVY 
ZINC COATED 
x COP-R-LOY 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
New York Des Moines North Kenses City 


Atlente Chico: 
St. Lowis Detroit 
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| pon hay, wild hay, grasses, 
cornstalks, straw—anything 
that will serve as winter feed in 
the drouth areas is being baled. 
If you are in a section where 
there is hay or other crops to bale, 
it will pay you to buy a dependable 


JOHN DEERE 
HAY PRESS 


A John Deere Press will make money 
for you, not only this year, but for many 
years to come—it’s a lifetime investment. 

It has the capacity, speed and rugged 
strength to “see you through” your baling 
jobs as fast as they come. 

The eccentric gear construction gives 
you smooth, positive power—all you need 
just when you need it, without having to. 
speed up and slow down the engine. The 
self-feed stands out of the way of the oper- 
ator 70 per cent of the time for easy feed- 
ing and a quick clean-up. Rapid block 
dropper, self-cleaning tucker, bronze 
bearings, reversible drive"gears, pedestal- 
type plunger, efficient lubrication, pos- 
itive safeguards—these are some of the 
outstanding features. Three sizes: 14x18, 
16x18, and 18x22. 


See your John Deere dealer today. 
Write for Free 4-color booklet. 
Address your request to John Deere, 
Moline, IIl., and ask for booklet R-635 


ER 


ASTHMATIC 


SUFFERERS — ror quick RELIEF smoke 


Dr. J. H. Guild’s Green Mountain Asthmatic 
Compound. Its pleasant smoke vapor quickly 
soothes and relieves aero of Asthma. 
Send today for FREE TRIAL package of 6 
cigarettes, the popular form of this compound. 
Smoke and inhale just as you would ordinary 
cigarettes. Standard plied at all druggists. 
Cigarettes, 50c for 24. Powder form, 25 cents 
and $1.00. The J. H. Guild Co., Dept. MM14, 
Rupert, Vt. 


DR. GUILD’S Comeounn 


Increase 


Your Bean 
Profits/ 


TheSCOTT 


BEAN HARVESTER 


“A SMALL COMBINE”’ ; 
You want a harvester that is not too wide to 
pass through your gates. . . That will cross your 
bridges. . . That can be pulled by two horses. 
. . That is_light and will not bog dows in wet 
fields. . . That Saves the Maximum Amount of 
Beans at Minimum Cost. . . . The Scott Bean 
Harvester is the machine you have been looking 
for. It Cuts, Threshes, and Cleans in one operation. 
Men who know say that we have surpassed all ex- 
Pectations of what a Bean Harvester sliould be. 

MAIL COUPON FOR CATALOG 


om 


SCOTT SALES CO., Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Please Send Descriptive Folder. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS 


Learn to Work With Others 


HOPE that in your school athletics, 

your literary and social affairs, you 
get to meet often with boys and girls 
from the towns and cities, and that 
they get to mix and mingle with you. 

We are beginning to realize in this 
country that all of us are just about 
alike at heart and the more we asso- 
ciate with each other the better we 
understand each other and each other’s 
problems. More than that, we are all 
a part of the same country and the 
town can’t prosper long at the expense 
of the farm, nor can the farm prosper 
long at the expense of the town. We 
can’t prosper if the cities can’t buy 
our corn and cotton and vegetables 
and milk: the cities can’t thrive if 
farm folks have no money to buy the 
products of their industries. 

As we grow up, let us be learning 
not only to work with other farm 
folks but with those in other profes- 
sions. And remember that he who 
applies the terms “slicker” and “hick” 
to others usually would use them most 
appropriately if he applied them to 
himself. Sincerely yours, 

UNELE 


P. S. Let me urge every one of our 
boys—and every girl too who is inter- 
ested in livestock—to read Dr. But- 
ler’s “Letter to a Young Stockman” 
on page 8. 


What Things Have You Made? 


E TRY to reach all the varied 
interests of boys and girls in our 
prize contests. 

Isn’t it time we gave you who like to 
build or make things an opportunity ? 
Tell all the rest of us about the 
handiest device, or the piece of equip- 
ment for your room of which you are 
proudest, or the prettiest piece of nee- 
dlework you ever made. 

We realize, of course, that the boys’ 
and girls’ letters will perhaps be very 
different. A drawing or photograph 
may double the value of your letter. 
Prizes of $3, $2, and $1 will go to the 
three best letters reaching the Young 
Folks’ Department by November 2. 


Nature’s Signs of Cold Weather 


S October’s bright blue weather 

¢ draws upon us, all the grown folks 
begin to wonder, “When will frost 
come?” and “What kind of winter 
will we have?” Would you like to be 
able to tell them? 

Some of the indications which the 
weather prophets have reported in the 
last year are: A full crop of persim- 
mons or other wild fruit and berries, 
or hornets’ nests built low, a hard win- 
ter; cold follows the blackbirds south; 
when fennels bloom, frost and cold 
weather about a week afterwards; 
frost will not come until cockleburs 
mature; when we hear the first katy- 
did, we say, “It’s three months till 
frost” (some say three months and 
twenty days). 

There are still other signs, accord- 
ing to the weather-wise. When cos- 
mos bloom (or broomsedge 
blooms—C. B. P.) and wild ducks and 
geese begin to go south cold weather 
is near (Lucille Wiley, Tennessee). _ 

When the shuck on corn is thick, 
and the fur-bearing animals have 
heavier coats than usual, then we may 
expect a hard winter (Lucie Cleaton, 
Virginia). Similarly others say that 
when leaves grow thick on the trees 
(or on the east side) a hard winter is 
forecast. 


Then from the starry- heavens come 
these: When the Seven Stars rise at 
dark it will frost (Charles B. Pate,- 
North Carolina), and there will not 
be frost till the Milky Way stands east 
and west in the sky (J. G. I.). 


Life On the Farm 


I get up early in the morn; 

I slop the hogs and give them corn, 
Then feed the horses and chickens too; 
Oh, there’s lots and lots of work to do. 
Next 1 wash my face and mits. 

And eat a breakfast of gravy and grits. 


Then I feed and milk the cow, 

And next catch out my mule to plow. 

I work and work the whole year through, 
On my dad’s crop ard my project, too. 

I smile as I walk up and down each row, 
For I know this fall Pll pocket some dough. 


I go along right merrily and everything 
is well, . 

When all at once my old mule stops—(he’s 
heard the dinner bell.) 

I feed the stock and grab a snack, 

And to the field I go right back. 

It's the same old tale the evening Jong, 

With once ina while a mockingbird’s song. 


When the golden sun sinks in the west, 
IT certainly am tired and need some rest. 
I come in and feed the animals and chickens, 
Roy, I tell you I work like the dickens. 
When I do the night’s work I call it a day, 
I eat my supper and hit the hay. 


—TRACY JOHNSON. 
Aiken County, S. C. 


Can You Name the Cities? 


N EACH sentence there is a well 

known American city. Pick out 
the words. Each one correctly solved 
means ten points. Solve all and make 
100. The first is Charleston. 


Charles bought a ton of hay. 
You are apt to fall into the river. 
The Indians held a council on the bluff. 


The miners dig a ton of coal a day. 


The ship could not reach port to land 
its cargo. 


7. Peculiar rock is found on the island. 
8. The gal had on my vest. 
9. The water will soon bury the old ship. 


a. 
4. William thinks you are a great sport. 
5. 
6. 


10. There is a grand scene near the rapids. 


VICTOR HAMNER. 


Robert Simp of 


A County, 
Virginia, got in his share of baseball 


during the summer months. That’s 


his father catching. 


Scholarship for 4-H Clubber 


HE Cameron Morrison scholarship 

providing tuition for a four-year 
course in dairy husbandry at State 
College will be given to the 4-H cal 
club member in North Carolina, mak- 
ing the best record with Jerseys this 
year. 


The award will be open to any bona 
fide Jersey calf club member in North 
Carolina between the ages of 10 and 
20 years who .has completed two or 
more years of calf club work. A calf 
raised by the candidate in his club 
work must be exhibited in the state 
calf club show to be held in connection 
with the State Fair. 


Favorite Riddles 
HEN is a bed not a bed? 


2. What is the difference be- 
tween a pretty girl and an apple? 
3. What turns round and yet never 
moves? 
4. What is nothing? 


5. What can a farmer grow without 
any trouble?> 


6. Why do chimneys smoke? 


MARY FRANCES COVINGTON. 
Richmond County, N. C. 


ANSWERS 


1, When it is a little buggy. 2. One you 
have to squeeze to get cider, and the other 
you have to get side her to squeeze. A 
road. 4. A footless stocking without a 
leg. 5, Old. 6. Because they cannot chew. 


These Are the Cities 


1. Charleston 6. Portland 

2. Fall River 7. Rock Island 
3. Council Bluff 8. Galveston 

4. Williamsport 9. Waterbury 

5. Dayton 10. Grand Rapids 


Community Good Times 


N OUR community there are about 

a dozen young people with such fun- 
loving dispositions that something just 
has to be done to afford amusement 
and here is what we do: We have 
what is called a “Friday Night Gang 
Meeting.” Each Friday night some- 
one invites the gang to his or her home 
for the meeting. Games of every de 
scription are played. If a game affords 
a laugh (or a joke on an individual) 
we are for it. Outdoor games are play- 
ed in the summer but in the winter fire- 
sides call us. 

DORIS E. McRIGHT. 
Rapides Parish, Louisiana. 


@ Our community has been greatly 
improved by the building of a camp 
house. RUTH BOYETT. 


Wake County, North Carolina. 


Editor’s Note—For plans for a 
Harvest Party and Social and helps in 
planning your next community club 
program send 3c to Young Folks’ De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Frank Learns from Golden Rod 


RANK beat upon the palm of his 

hand with a piece of a golden rod 
stalk which he had plucked in the 
meadow. 

“It’s odd why so many weeds grow 
in such funny shapes,” he observed. 
“Why this stem makes a perfect drum- 
stick. Wonder why this golden rod 
chose to make a perfect knob in its 
middle ?” 

“Perhaps I can explain better if 
you'll let me cut the knob open,” sug- 
gested his nature teacher. Frank 
handed him the stem, and with a sharp 
blade the teacher carefully cut the 
“knob” across the center. In a little 
cell in the middle of the growth a lit- 
tle white grub cuddled. “This ‘knob 
is called a gall and that grub is a gall 
insect in larva stage. 

“A fly of the gall-making species 
laid an egg in the tender stem of the 
golden rod. When the egg hatched the 
grub began to feed, going into 
center of the stem and causing the 
plant to form this unusual growth. 

“Gall-making insects cause many 
abnormal growths—several kinds of 
oak apples, or ‘ink balls’ and warty- 
looking growths on the leaves of cef- 
tain plants.” 

Frank had learned something from 
the golden rod plant. What are you 
learning from the common things 
about you? 


HERBERT WENDELL 
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NOTHING AIDS HEALING 
LIKE CORONA 

of penetrating oil ex- 
hom sheep’s wool— 
soothing, healing in- 
ients immediately work 
jo inner tissues. 25 years 
rove Corona effective for 
} and HORSES. Scores 
of otheruses on every farm. 
Forbarbed wire cuts, bruises, 
caked or inflamed udders, 
chapped, cracked teats, sore 
galled shoulders, collar boils, 
cracked hoofs, grease 
for man or animals. At drug 
ores or order from us— 
60c and $1.20 sizes. Just 


send 3c stamp 
FR E E to cover —_ 

age; mention 
SAMPLE dealer’s name 
and get valuable booklet. 
CORONA MFG. CO. 
92 Corona Bldg., Kenton, O. 


CON NON | 


pRooucrs 


WAGON MAN 


Furnish Capital — 


A great responsible, successful, 45 year old company 
now makes this surprising offer to honest men. Invest 
no capital in merchandise! Let us start you in a perma- 
nent business that YOU_own and control for yourself. 
Become an Authorized McConnon Dealer and handle 
thecomplete McConnon Line—no red tape. We finance 
you with complete stock. You extend credit to your 
friends and customers when and if you please. Only a 
certain number of these ‘‘stock furnished’’ propositions 
are open. Each one offers a good living with a chance to 
putsome money in the bank every week. Honest, steady 
men who write promptly are assured of first considera- 
tion. “GL ee and ask for special offer. Address 
McCONNON & COMPANY, ‘‘The House of Friendly 
Service”, 9-KD, Minnesota. 


free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


Ifyou suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay Fever 
keeps you sneezing and snuffing while your eyes 
water and nose discharges continuously, don’t 
ail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. 
for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered for a life- 
time and tried everything you could learn of 
without relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send _to- 
day for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 


Address 
Freatior Asthma Co., 17-W Frontier Bldg., 
Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Harmless 
to humans, 
live-stock, 
poultry; made 
of red squill 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


K-R-O (powder form) 75¢. 
REA A MIXED (no 
bait to buy) $1.00. 
All druggists. 
K-R-OCo. Spring: 
field, Ohio. 


Amazing New Low Priced 


RADIO 


Operates on Air Cell Battery 


When you can buy a compact table 
model battery radio which incorporates 
all the newest approved radio features 
for so low a price, you can no longer 
afford to operate that old obsolete re- 
ceiver, Other Crosley battery re- 

rs, in both table and console types, 
re ange from $29.95 to $69.95, complete 
with tubes, less batteries. 
Operates on New Alr Cell Battery 
All Crosley battery receivers operate on 
the new Air Cell battery—economical 
in operation—delivers full power its 
entire life. See your Crosley dealer— 
or write for circular. 

Western prices slightly higher. 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
Dept. PF-10 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Do You NEED 


AREFULLY compiled records 

show that a producer with three 
cows and a cream separator costing 
around $30 to $35 will net as much 
money in a year’s time as a producer 
with four cows of equal production 
skimming his milk in the old-fashioned 
hand method. 


In addition it is known that skim- 
milk for pigs and calves is at its best 
at the temperature of milk from the 
separator and the labor, the feed tor, 
and the investment in the fourth cow 
is saved. 


Further, with a separator the house- 
wife has one gallon of the milk prod- 
uct, cream, to handle as compared to 
six or eight gallons of the whole mi!k 
This would eliminate crocks and the 
handling and cleaning of them, and 
the investment in them. Also, in such 
case only one-sixth to one-eighth the 
amount of refrigeration will be re- 
quired. Also, the quality of cream 
coming from a separator is usually 
about 20 per cent better than that se- 
cured by the hand skimmed method. 


The butterfat lost in hand skimmed 


A SEPARATOR? 


milk and fed to livestock must be val- 
ued, when butterfat is 20 cents a pound, 
at the rate of $400 per ton as a feed. 
Naturally the question arises, can any- 
one afford to feed such a material? 


A separator that will do good work 
may be secured for as low as $30 to 
$35. Of course the better ones cost 
more, but some of these cheaper ones 
will do just as effective a job in sepa- 
rating the cream from the milk as the 
higher priced ones, but of course, they 
will not last as long as the higher 
priced ones. 


There are still thousands of individ- 
uals milking cows and depending on 
hand skimming to separate the cream 
from the milk. Of course most of 
these figure that they cannot afford to 
purchase a cream separator. It would 
seem that the question should be put 
the other way around, that is, can any- 
one afford to do without a cream sepa- 
rator? If the above figures are cor- 
rect, and we know they are, then no 
one milking as many as four or five 
cows for the purpose of selling cream, 
can afford to do without a cream 
separator. 


wt 
SAFEGUARDS IN TOBACCO MARKETING 


HE highly important new code 

governing the sale of loose leaf 
tobacco is now effective and farmers 
should insist upon its observance ev- 
erywhere. 

The code provides for a producers’ 
advisory committee of five members. 
This committee may make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture concerning the operations un- 
der the code and suggest needed amend- 
ments. Following are some of the 
new code’s main provisions. 

1. The rate of sale of ungraded tobacc: 


on the auction warehouse floors must not 
exceed 375 piles or baskets an. hour. 


2. Farmers are allowed 15 minutes after 
an auction sale in which to reject a bid. 


3. All tobacco offered for sale shall be 


weighed by a licensed scales 


weighman; 
to be tested daily. 


the basis of 


4. Buyers must pay on 
weights on removal from the warehouse 
floor. 


5. Rebates of all kinds, direct or indirect, 
are prohibited. 

6. No warehouseman shall reserve space 
in his warehouse for any person other than 
a producer or bona fide dealer in tobacco. 


7. No buyer can reject tobacco on the 
ground that it was not of the character 
or condition the buyer believed it unless it 


shall be proved that such tobacco was 
“nested,” “‘shingled,” “false packed,” or 
damaged. 


8. Soliciting of tobacco by paid solici- 
tors is forbidden. 


9. Warehousemen and their employes 
are forbidden to speculate in tobacco sold 
on their floors, although a warehouse is 
Permitted to operate a leaf account to pro- 
tect the sales on its floor. 


OuR COVER PAGE Cow 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 
substitute vigor. Constitution is corre- 
lated with that hardiness which enables 
a dairy cow to hold up production dur- 
ing a full milking year and at the same 
time produce regularly a healthy calf. 

Capacity and ability to consume large 
quantities of feed, especially roughage 
in the case of the dairy cow, are one 
and the same. Our picture cow is all 
broken out with it. She’s long from 
withers to pins, which determines the 
length of the barrel. She’s deep—has 
a long rib. And she’s wide with a 
strong spring of rib. This width could 
be seen better by standing behind this 
cow. A strong feeding jaw completes 
our capacity examination. 

Now to the working end of the cow 
—the milk making machinery, natur- 
ally the most important of all. I like 


_that udder plenty, don’t you? See how 


it’s attached high behind.  It’s* wide, 
giving additional capacity, as it snugly 
fits those in-curving thin thighs. It’s 
strong, too, where many udders are 
weak. The fore-udder carries far for- 
ward on the belly, meaning the fore- 
quarters will probably milk just as 
heavily as the rear quarters. The teats 


are of good size and are squarely set 
on the four corners of the udder. 


It should have been discussed under 
conformation, but since we’re in this 
vicinity, just look at those straight hind 
legs, standing squarely under the body. 
There’s nothing “cow hocked” or 
‘sickle hocked” about our prize animal. 

Let’s imagine this is a real live cow. 
I believe that fine udder swung so nicely 
under her body would be soft and pli- 
able and elastic. This means it is made 
up largely of milk making tissue. Re- 
gardless of their size, hard meaty ud- 
ders are subterfuges. That’s why in 
close classes the judge makes them 
milk them out. A closer examination 
would probably show considerable 


veining on the udder and long tortuous. 


milk veins, running far up on the abdo- 
men, and entering milk wells large 
enough to allow you to insert your 
thumb. 


This about concludes our systematic 
examination. Those recognized quali- 


ties under dairy type, towards which 
dairy cattle breeders have been striv- 
ing for generations, 
to accompany 


have been found 
profitable performance. 


There to Stay 
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A FARMER can set out Bethlehem 
(Cambria) Fence with the assur- 
ance that he’s making what 
amounts to a permanent improve- 
ment on his farm. 

The true copper-bearing wire of 
Bethlehem (Cambria) Fence, con- 
taining from 0.20 to 0.30 per cent 
copper, would by itself be a tough 
customer for the weather to tackle. 
In making Bethlehem (Cambria) 
Fence this durable wire is pro- 
tected by a thick coating of ex- 
tremely pure zinc. The elements 
are warded off for many years, and 
any possible need for replacement 
is pushed far into the future. 

The way to make real headway 
in fencing a farm is to use long- 
lasting Bethlehem (Cambria) Fence 
—and to erect it on Bethlehem 
Omega Steel Posts. 

These posts are made of high-car- 
bon steel and are strong and rigid. 
They are easy to set out, and make 
fencing stronger and longer-lasting. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


BETHLEHEM 
(CAMBRIA) FE NCE 


TRAPPERS! ! 


A Big Season Ahead- 
GET READY NOW! 


Get your share of the furs from 
your section. We want your name 
on our mailing list. Write us Pan wal 
do) for free catalog of low-priced supplies, trapping 
hints, tags, latest market reports. One shipment 
will show you why we have satisfied thousands of 
trappers in U. 3S., Canada, and Alaska with our 
expert grading and top-of-market prices. No 
commission ever charged; check mailed imme- 
diately. Watch our price lists—and ship to 


HILL BROS. FUR co. 


391 Hill 
MO. 


JexHOSIERY 
moot Triples Wear 


Opportunity to Earn *5 $32 Weekly. 
Big Money easily earned demonstrating this 
amazing new silk Hosiery. All loose, fuzzy 
silk threads are sealecdt smooth. Resists runs. 

ose wears three times longer. Saves wear- 
ers money. Canvassing unnecessary—just 
show to friends and neighbors. No invest- : 
ment in stock. We furnish elaborate dem- 
onstrating equipment, including 5 actual 
stockings. Start at once and make 
steady income. Answer giving _ 
hose size and color. of 
Hosiery Co., 

010B, Columbus, 


“Big Chief Arnica Liniment’’ 


Relieves Rheumatic Aches, Pains, and Swollen Joints— 
Reduces all strains, sprains, and bruises of man and beast. 
Guaranteed Satisfaction. Large bottle, $1.00, prepaid. 

an 


RIVER d 
Herbalistic Gardens, Elkhart, Indiana. 


ITER Price 


Only a 
Seve we over. on all standard office 
Also portables al reduced prices. 
NO MONEY 
All late models AH refinished like 


brand NTEED. 10- 
free shows actual machines 


International Exch., 063 
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SAVE MONEY :-:- 


ORDER YOUR ROOFING NOW 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY- FREIGHT PAID 


Replace Leaky Roofs 
Prevent Water Damage 
Get our prices on a Lock-Tite 
Metal Roof, the roof that 


can’t leak because a double 
lock keeps the water out. 


Lock-Tite makes the best fire- 
proof, long lasting roof. 


No matter what style metal 
roofing or siding you want, 
get it direct from us at money 
saving prices. We make them 
all and guarantee to please 
you. 


Make your house and build- 
ings safe from danger of fire 
and lightning with Genuine 
Everwear heavy galvanized 
steel roofing. It can’t rust. 
Needs no paint. Send for free 
samples and new catalog in 
colors. 


BALTIMORE FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
Dept. PS-14, Baltimore, Md. 


GALVANIZED 


STEEL LOCK-TIGHT 
GALVANIZED 
STEEL SHINGLES 


BIG WIDE SHEETS- EASY TO NAIL ON 


Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Vay to Get Eggsi in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 


Mrs. C. H. Wagner, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has a real idea for chicken raisers who 
are not getting plenty of eggs. She says: 

“On Nov. Ist, our 150 pullets were not laying. 
I gave them Don Sung and got 364 eggs in the 
next 3 weeks; sold $75 worth in December, and 
$100 worth in January. The birds were strong 
and healthy all winter, and cackled like it was 
spring. 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets which 
Mrs. W agner used, are opening the eyes of 
chicken raisers all over America. These tablets 
can be obtained from Burrell-Dugger Co., 218 
Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Poultry 
raisers whose hens are not laying well shou'd 
send 50 cents for a trial package (or $1 for the 
extra large size, holding 3 times as much), Don 
Sung is positively guaranteed to do the work or 
money refunded, so it costs nothing to try. 
Now is the time to start giving Don Sung to 
your hens, so you will have a good supply of 
fresh eggs all winter. (Adv.) 


No Time Like 


Now to Get in— 
Make $35 to $75 a week 


It's no trick tomake upto 
aday whenyou use yourcaras a McNess 
“Store on Wheels.’"* Farmers are buying 
everything they canfrom McNess men, 
Attractive business-getting prizes, also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 
This business is depression-proof. 


Your 
We Supply Capital Start Now! 
There's no better work anywhere — 

pays well, permanent, need no experience to start and 


CAR 
to Raise 


we supply capital to frst day oF started quick. You 
start makin, firs’ rite at once for 
Ness Dealer iis all—no obligation, 


FURST & THOMAS, 101 Adams St., aN, i. 


PLANTS SHRUBS 


3-4 ft. Apple, 25c; 3 ft. Peach, 15c each 
postpaid. Guaranteed Stock. Wide 
selection varieties. Farm, Flower, and 
Garden Seeds, Evergreen Shade Trees, "gp 


In business since 1888. ke 


te. 
Allen’ + Nursery & Seed 
Box 21, 

lonial Chi 

ONIAl winter iX 
All leading ptreiéhs breeds; also sex 
guaranteed chicks. World's largest chick 
Send NOW for FREE 


alog of REAL BARGAINS. COLONIAL 
POULTRY FARMS. Box 710, PLEASANT HILL, MO. 


House, 
Geneva, Ohio. 


Do NoT GIN GREEN COTTON 


O NOT gin green cotton! 


This is the advice of a man who 
has been watching very closely ginning 
operations in North Carolina for ten 
years—U. Benton Blalock, of the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codéperative 
Association. 

“Ginning too green invariably means 
gin-cut cotton, ruining the staple or 
fiber of the cotton, and a frequent 
loss of $5 to $15 a bale. We find so 
many gin cuts during a season that the 
cotton association segregates and re- 
works them for the benefit of our 
members. 

“If you are growing a quality of 
cotton that should net you a premium 
on account of its better grades and 
staple lengths, you should be careful 
not to follow a neighbor’s bale at a 
public ginnery who is growing short 
length cotton. By doing this your bale 
will get a coating on one side that will 
lower its value. 

“In ginning cotton of extra staple 
lengths the gins should be operated at 
a lower rate of speed than most gins 
operate on. The longer the fiber, the 
slower the gin should be operated. 
Otherwise you will have what is term- 
ed ‘rough ginned’ or probably gin-cut 
cotton. 

“In saving your planting seed you 
should demand that the gin rolls be 
dropped and that all other seeds be 
cleaned out in order that you may keep 


your seed pure for planting purposes. 
I have visited a number of cotton fields 
this season where presumably extra 
field care had been taken to keep the 
seed pure, and yet we saw any num- 
ber of mixtures of different varieties 
in these fields resulting from neglect 
in ginning.” 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture established a ginning re- 
search laboratory at Greenville, Mis- 
sissippi, in 1930. Men in the cotton 
trade have long recognized that there 
is a difference in the sample turned 
out by different gins at various times 
during the season. Analysis of the 
6,000 tests conducted indicates that good 
ginning results when cotton is proper- 
ly conditioned as to moisture percent- 
age—l10 to 14 per cent—and put 
through the stand on a loose roll at a 
saw speed of from 600 to 850 revolu- 
tions per minute. 


& & 
Attend Grange Meetings 


E REGRET that we go to press 

too early to report the great an- 
nual meeting of the North Carolina 
State Grange at Lumberton. Virginia 
Grangers are again reminded of their 
state meeting in Richmond, October 
24-27, while Grangers everywhere are 
urged to attend next month’s National 
Grange meeting in Hartford, Conn., 
beginning November 4. 


‘NEVER WOULD ’A’ 


IDING in a mule-drawn Hoover 

cart, he was a rather substantial 
looking country Negro, and as our 
own horse came alongside him, we 
asked how he liked his new vehicle. 

“Well, it’s about as good as I ex- 
pected,” he replied, “and we sure have 
been learnin’ lots 0’ ways to save and 
skimp these times. If anybody four 
or five years ago had ’a’ told me £ 
could farm the way I’m farmin’ now, 
I never would ’a’ thought I could ’ 
done it.” . 

“What ‘way of farming’ do you 
mean ?”’ we asked. 

“Why, farmin’ without nobody ever 
advancin’ me a cent—jest a-makin’ 
my way as I go all the time—an’ git- 
tin’ along pretty well at it at that, I 
reck’n. Been a-doin’ it now all last 
year and this.” 

“And how do you manage it?” 

“Mostly from four cows, and some 
vegetables. When times was sorter 


THoucut I CouLpb” 


good, I managed to git four heifers 
and when times got bad, they was 
ready to milk. Twice a week I hitches 
up Nell to this here cart, goes thirteen 
miles into town, and sells fifteen gal- 
lons of milk, five or six pounds of 
butter, and some vegetables. I make 
a little cotton and swap the seed for 
meal, raise some soybean hay, buys 
some bran and cottonseed hulls, and 
in the winter time the cows. gits lots 
of good pasture from honeysuckles. I 
have got the honeysuckle field fenced 
into two fields and changes the cows 
about. An’ I tells my gals they can 
make more washin’ milk cans than they 
can choppin’ cotton. 

“That's the way I manages to pay as 
I go,” he concluded, “and I likes it a 
lot better’n tryin’ to borry money 
and pay it back. A man may want to 
be honest, but if he ain’t got nothin’ 
to be honest with, the folks he owes 
ain't likely to give him no credit for 
honesty.” 


wh wh 
OF CouRSE THEY RE<Ap IT! 


NE of the most successful and 
popular recent novels is Call 
Home the Heari by Fielding Burke 
(Longmans Green & Co.), a story 
dealing largely with Southern farm 


life. And this being so, of course the 
hero and heroine know what farm and 
home magazine they ought to read. 
We reproduce in facsimile herewith 
the concluding paragraph on page 69 :— 


This sort of thing had a miraculous effect on the crop.. The 
neighbors ceased their doubtful prophecies and began to brag on 
the way Britt was keeping at it. He read with Ishma the Farm 
Bulletins and the Progressive Farmer. They made great and 


many plans, that came to dreamy blossom and fruit. 


Next year 


they would put the old “top-field” in soy beans and begin their 
programme for a permanent pasture. When they got that they 
could put in a strain of Hereford or Durham for beef cattle. 


FALL GUERNSEY SAlgs 


FOXBURG FARMS HERD DISPERSAL 
FOXBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, 
Monday, October 8, 1934, 


8&7 HEAD—8 BULLS, 39 COWS, 40 HEIFERS 


HILLTOP, ARGILLA, CORONATION, DOUGLASTON, 
ROCKINGRKAM SALE 
HILLTOP FARM, SUFFIELD, CONNECTICUP 
Monday, October 15, 1934, 
45 HEAD—5 BULLS, 30 COWS, 10 HEIFERS 
TRENTON CONSIGNMENT SALE 


TRENTON INTERSTATE anes G ) 
TRENTON, NEW JERS nn 


Wednesday, October 17, anil 
75 HEAD—6 BULLS, 50 COWS, 19 HEIFERS 


All cattle offered will be Federal Accredited for TB. 
and from herds entirely negative to the agglutination 
test for Bang’s disease. FOR CATALOGS, WRITE 


THE HERRICK-MERRYMAN SALES Company, 


parks, Maryland. 


A NEW 


IN GRINDING COSTS 


Surprising new features including over 
size cylinder — positive gravity fed 
low speed blower — auger-type ear 
corn crusher and grain feeder— 
increased capacity at low speed. 


DOUBLE CAPACITY 


for roughage with cut- 
ting head and roller 
feed. Investigate this 
new Gehl guaranteed 
feed saver built to 
meet present farm conditions. 


PAY AS IT EARNS 
Very complete, portable if desired. * 
Grind for yourself and others. It will make 
you money at our low terms, Write 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
7 S. Water St., West Bend, Wis. -Y 
| 


Dunn, Greenville, S.C., Distrib’s 


Why Screen Stars Wear 


loved, WILKNIT 


Because proofed against onag 
Movie stars—Alice White and many others 
exclusive Wilknit. They demand wear as well as aiariag 
beauty. Wilknit are ‘‘anti-snag.’’ Resist runs. 
Triple wear. 2 pairs guaranteed to wear 3 
months without holes; 4 pairs 6 months, ete. 
Agents: Astounding Profits—Pleasant work 
demonstrating this amazing silk hose to 
friends. No canvassing or experience neces- 
sary. Fanny Pope made over $20 in 2 hours. 
Stars’ pictures and complete demonstrating 
equipment of women’s, men’s, and 
children’s hose supplied. Write ‘a 


3015 Midway, Greenfield, 0. 
Alice 


White 
Universal 
Pictures. 


Try the Cluthe Au- 
tomatic Comfort Truss. 
Doctors themselves wear 
and recommerd it. Guaranteed to hold your 
rupture safely under heaviest strain. No leg 
straps or cutting belts. Waterproof. No 
pressure on hips. Pad adjusts automatically 
to every body movement. Made to order_to fit 
individual requirements by mail on a liberal 
60 days trial plan. Send .for FREE 100-page 
book of Advice. No obligation. Thousands of 
endorsements. Write today. 
Dept. 14, CLUTHE SONS, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
(Serving the Ruptured Since 1871.) 


MARRIED WOMEN 


EARN UP TO $20.00 IN A WEEK 
Easy, spare or full time work, for ambitious 
women. Give away free samples of quality 
flavoring approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing, and make customers. Many earn 
up to $20 in a week. No hard can- 
vassing. Many samples full sized 

Py of household products 


F COST. Send no money. Write 
BLAIR’ LABORATORIES, Dept. 70-D, Lynchburg, 
DRAWS BETTER VAL? NO WASTE 
BURNS BETTER ees NO CLOGGING 
SMOKES BETTER \NEw per NO TAR 
TASTES BETTER NO SMELL 


PATENT APPLIED FOR IPLE 
AN AIR-COOLED PIPE Based on a NEW PRING 
A Revelation to Pipe Smokers in Smooth Delicious Smoke. 
Air Cooling Eliminates Condensé es More. 
We Challenge any Briar Pipe Costing Five Tim 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE — Only One Dollar, P 


Into All States — Mail Order Today to 


F. C. ROYAL, 22623 Alexandrine Ave., Dearborn, Mick 


FREE. 


Men Wante 


te. 
ilroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you 
expe Smobile mechanic and help you Bot a a wood 
ost to you is small. taken. Fo 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville, 
Smash Go 


pound. 4-ounce Vanilla, situs 
size Tonic, 14e. Razor Blades, 10 for ome Me. 
Chowiag Gum, 12c. Christmas Cards, ary, Welle 
Other Bargains. Experience Louls, 00. 
CARNATION COMPANY, PR-2, 


Santos Coffee, 
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SEVEN JOBS FOR POULTRYMEN 


Eggs Higher: Opportunities tor Intelligence 


By R. S. DEARSTYNE 
Poultry Department, N. C. State College 


@ Latest statistics report 3 per cent fewer birds in farm flocks than . 
a year ago, and 10 per cent fewer young chickens on farms; also that 


the total egg production will be materially less than last year. 


But 


while this condition should materially increase egg prices, a shortage 


of feedstuffs increases feed prices also. 


Hence poultrymen need to be 


alert and study Dearstyne’s seven suggestions herewith. 


MONG the tasks that should re- 
ceive the immediate attention of 
progressive Southern poultrymen, the 
following are especially important :— 


1. Prepare the Laying House for 
Winter Use.—A great many poultry- 
ment are lax in sanitation. Often well 
developed pullets are brought from 
dean range into houses which are a 
distinct menace to their performance 
and well-being. A thorough cleaning 
and disinfecting of the house should be 
made. New, clean litter should replace 
the old. A careful check should be 
made to see that ample feed hopper 


well as rye grass. Unless the land has 
been limed within the past five years, 
use about 1% tons lime per acre, also 
400 pounds fertilizer, and 20 to 25 
pounds seed. Other crops such as 
wheat, oats, rye, rape, collards, tur- 
nips, and other root crops furnish ex- 
cellent green feed when available. 


5. Don't Delay Securing Males for 
Breeding Pens.—Good males for breed- 
ing purposes will be at a premium this 
year. Many poultrymen make the mis- 
take of postponing their breeding plans 
to the last minute and consequently are 
compelled to mate with inferior males. 


space, nest space, and waterers are® Undoubtedly there is great room for 


available. Broken window panes should 
be replaced and a check made on the 
condition of the curtains if the open- 
front house is used. Often neglect of 
this leads to outbreaks of respiratory 
trouble in bad weather. Again, do not 
overcrowd the birds. This evil is re- 
sponsible for many of the troubles of 
poultry occurring during mid-laying 
season. 


2, Carefully Cull All Pullets —Many 
poultry houses will be filled this year 
regardless of the quality of the hirds 
because of the prospect of high egg 
prices. This is one of the most out- 
standing mistakes poultrymen can 
make. Houses crowded with inferior 
birds point the poultryman toward in- 
evitable failure. It is seldom that the 
pullet which is undeveloped at the time 
the birds go into the laying house 
makes a comeback and often such birds, 
because of their devitalized condition, 
become the starting point of a disease 
outbreak. All birds showing excessive 
bkaching of the shanks and face parts 
should be culled as this is the best indi- 
tation we have of coccidiosis. 


3, Feed Adequately but Economi- 
ally—The poultryman cannot afford 
to dole-feed mash or to feed a mash 
which does not supply the needs of the 
birds, In purchasing feed, the buyer 
gets what he pays for and no more. 
Many flocks of well bred, carefullly 
developed pullets have proved unprofit- 
able because the owner purchases the 
theapest feed the market offers. ms 


4, Plant Grazing Crops for Winter 
teding—This valuable supplement to 
feeding has been greatly neglected in 
the South. Succulent green feed fur- 
tishes valuable protein and vitamins 
Which help retain the vitality of the 
bitds and cuts feed costs. Italian rye 
Bfass is especially recommended. It 
lays green and continues to grow 
“toughout the winter and is not in- 
— by zero weather. Sow in Sep- 
“mber or carly October, using 40 to 50 
‘ine seed per acre and 400 pounds 
sling fertilizer. Crimson clover sup- 

winter and early spring grazing, 

%€s not stand cold weather as 


improvement in breeding practice, es- 
pecially where mass mating is being 
done. The eareful poultryman should 
introduce new blood at least every 
three years. But he should do this 
only after a careful investigation of 
the source is made. 


6. Aim at a Quality Product.— 
Where poultry products are marketed, 
it should be the aim of the poultryman 
to build up a reputation for himself as 
a producer of quality products. The 
time for careful grading of eggs is 
here and this means that greater care 
in production and handling of eggs 
must be taken. The careful poultry- 
man should accept this situation as in- 
evitable and school himself to meet it. 


7. Keep Records.—No worth while 
business can survive without careful 
records being kept. There is a dis- 
tinct tendency on the part of most 
poultrymen to dodge this issue. Only 
a limited number of Southern poultry- 
men are taking advantage of the free 
service the agricultural colleges offer 
in this direction. 


If We Make Sorghum Syrup, 
Let’s Make the Best 


T WILL not be long before many 

cane mills will be grinding sor- 
ghum stalks and as many more evapor- 
ating pans cooking the juice into syrup. 
There is more second and low grade 
sorghum syrup made than first grade. 
The reason for this is that few people 
do all the things necessary for making 
first grade syrup. Let’s ask our state 
extension service to send us directions 
for making No. 1 syrup. Let’s get 
these rules and suggestions, study them, 
and then provide ourselves with the 
necessary equipment. In the mean- 
time here’s a bulletin that tells nearly 
all about sorghum syrup making: it is 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1389. A copy 
will be sent free on request to the 
Office of Information, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


IT HAS been found that nicotine is the 
surest and safest material for expel- 
ling round worms (ascaridia lineata) 
from poultry. (The U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture recognizes no material 
or combination of materials as being 
effective against all kinds of poultry 
worms. No treatment for tapeworms 
and caeca worms is generally ac- 
cepted by leading parasitologists.) 
How to best administer nicotine in 
sufficient quantity and strength to get 
the worms, and without harming the 
bird, have been big problems. These 
problems have been definitely solved 
in Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder. 
Because it is in combination with 
other elements its worm-expelling 
power is not released until it reaches 
the lower intestine, where the worms 
are. Being a powder, it can be given 
in a small quantity of regular mash. 


ENT 
SINGLE-DOSE FLOCK TREATM 
95 PER CENT WORM REMOVAL 


NON-TOXIC TO. 


THE BIRD 


Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder has 
already been proved for you—has 
been proved in tests with thousands 
of birds. In these tests, it was over 
95 per cent efficient! It does its 
work generally within 24 hours. It 
has not the slightest harmful effect 
on the bird. It will not throw a flock 
off production. It does not affect 
feed consumption. 

And another important point, the 
cost of using Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Powder is very small—about a cent 
per bird for the smallest flocks and a 
half-cent for the larger flocks. 

So see your local Dr. Hess dealer 
for Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder. 
He has it in various-size packages. 
Purchase the package that contains 
enough to dose your entire flock. Dr. 
Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


you prefer individual pr. Hess 


treatment, You 
orm, Tablets- 
arial i 


can also pure 
hey contain exactly 
every respect as Dr. Hess 
aa difference is that the powder 
Only diffe gual desis: 


into tablets for 


FACTORY TO YOU, 
ain direct, FREIGHT PREPAID. 


FENCE 


BRAND NEW! 
We make the wire, weave it into Fence and 


-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order, 


2 ESTABLISHED 1868 
4740Lester St. Richmond,Va. 


= What are you 


Paying your Hens 


f You own your hens but you have to pay 
them in feed for every egg they lay. And 
you either drive a good bargain or a bad one. If they lay only 
a dozen eggs on a cheap low producing feed, when they could 
be laying 114 to 2 dozen eggs on— 


Conkeys Gecco Egg Mash with Y-O 


you are paying far too high a price for the eggs you are get- 
ting. Many poultrymen are cutting 2 to 5 cents a dozen off 
their egg costs and making that much extra profit. 

If you haven’t tried Conkeys, the high producing Ready 
Mixed Egg Mash with Y-O, get a sack from your dealer at 
once and see for yourself how by paying just a little more per 
bag you can cut down the cost of every dozen eggs you 


for Eggs? 


VITALIZE ALL YOUR 
FEEDS WITH CONKEYS 


Conkeys Y-O is a 

powder contain- 

ing yeast and cod 

liver oil — rich in 

Vitamins A, B, 

D and G. Write 
for prices. 


get. They’re better eggs too—larger, stronger shelled, 
better flavored and command higher prices. Try Con- 
keys Gecco Egg Mash with Y-O and see for yourself. 


Every pound of Conkeys Gecco Egg Mash 

is vitalized with Y-O (Yeast and Cod Liver 

Oil). Rich in Vitamins A, B, D and G. 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 6742 Broadway, Cleveland, 0. 


Mills: Cleveland, O.; Toledo, O.; Nebraska City, Nebr.; Dallas, Texas 
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Carolina, 


EDITION, coving North 
It will pay many adver- 


‘“*“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA 
South Carolina, and Virginia. 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, 


including each initial in your name and address. 


abbreviation, and whole number. 
Give two good 
references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— 
Carolinas- Virginia... 215,000 North Carolina, Va. a word 
State | Mississippi Valley... | 160.000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn..... 9c word 

you wish 125,000 Ky., W. Va., Mid. 8c a word $7.50 per inch 

te use. — -Alabama.... 175,000 Ga., Ala., and Florida. 10¢ a word 

SEND CASH WITH ORDER 175.900 Texas and So. Oklahoma. va 10¢ a word 

850,000 45e a word 

Mail your ad with remittance to reach our 


Display Classified— 
$13.00 per inch 


$10.00 per inch 
$10.00 per inch 
$45.00 per inch 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADs 


office not later than the 10th of month 
preceding the month of publication. 


Your ad set in larger t 
tinctive and attractive. 
inch in table. 


type is more dj 
Note rates 


Farms Sale 


Free Monthly Catalog—Farm Bargains in Five Mid- 
west States—Many with equipment; livestock, and crops 
included. United Farm Agency, FP-428 B.M.A. Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Farms With Harvested Crops—A cozy home, abundant 
living for you. Tarms—All sizes, all tg many 
states. Write now for Free copy new Fall Bargain 
Bulletin Strout Agency, 1427-AH Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Inde pende nee, Security 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, 
Bargain prices; easy terms. 
partial advice. Mention state. J. W. 
ern Pacifie Rail _St. Paul, 


Assured — North Dakota, 
Washington, Oregon Farms. 
Descriptive literature; im- 
Haw, 18 North- 
Minnesota. 


Florida 


$400 Secures Orange Grove Farm—Near city 
for winter sweet corn, cucumbers, early peas, 
strawberries, Five Acres. 22 bearing orange trees; poultry 
house, garage, neat 4-room bungalow. To close, $706, 
with $400 down. Get free Fall Bargain Bulletin. 
Strout Agency, 2925-BJ 2nd Ave., No., St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 


markets 
January 


North Carolina 

For Sale—110 Acres Farm Land and Dwelling—On 
seashore. Other lands. Write for terms. E. 
Robinson, Supply, 
Farm for “Sale at Sarific 
dwelling, outbuildings, 
bered. Total Acres, 250. 
Tabor, N. C. 


fish pond, 
well tim- 
Box 201, 


—Water mill, 
tobacco barn. Land 
Mrs. Beulah Kelly, 


Texas 


Why Pay Rent When You Can Buy a Farm in the 
Panhandle and South Plains of Texas at a low price 
and on very favorable terms. This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do well, 
including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure crop. 
No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich, and 
fertile soil. Average annual rainfall about 24 inches. 
Good towns, good roads, excellent schools. Let me send 
you our folder, ‘“‘The Panhandle and South 
Write today. TT. B. Gallaher, General Freight and 
Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe 
Building, Amarillo, Texas. 


Collard, Onion, Tomato 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—500, 50c; 1,000, 75e; 
5,000, $3.00. Good plants and prompt shipment guar- 
anteed. Mitchell Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 2 

Pay the Postman—Cabbage and Collard Plants—Now 
ready. Mountain grown. 500, 50c; 1,000, 90c; postage 
extra. Blue Ridge Plant Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Strawberries 

Certified Strawberry Plants—Blakemore, 
Klondyke, Aroma—Prepaid: 250, $1.00; 500, $1.7 
1,000, $2.50; expressed: 1,000, $2.00; 5,000, $8. 75. 
Southland, Dorsett, Fairfax, and Progressive Everbear- 
ing—100, 60c; 506 : 1,000, $4.00, postpaid. 
Prompt shipments. Sinclair 
Nurseries, 


‘ Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dayton, Tenn. 


‘jal—Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collard Plants—Leading 
Varieti 300, 40c; 500, 65c; 1,060, 85c, postpaid; 


5,000, $2.50 collect.’ Drake Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Onion, Collard, 
Oldest state 


Millions Plants, Wholesale—Cabbage, 
Lettuce—From Long Island stock seeds. 


erowers. Prices tree. Reliable Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 
Fine Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, 
Varieties—300, 40c; 500, 5c; 85e, 
paid; 5,000, $2.50, collect. Prompt Psy R. 
Drake, ‘Franklin, Va. 
Special—Cabbage, Tomato, Collard 


Varieties 
5,000, 
Plant Co., 


300, 40c; 500, 65ce; 1,000, 
50, collect. Prompt iene 
Franklin, Va. 


postpaid; 
Susy Bee 


Our ‘‘Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plants Now Ready—Guar- 
anteed to please the most critical trade. Our 25 years’ 
experience your protection. List free. J. P. Councill 
Company, Franklin, Va. 

Vegetable Plants—Cabba Jersey, Charleston, Flat 
Dutch; Collards—300, 40c 0, 60c; 1,000, 90c, post- 
paid. Express, 5,000, $2.75 10, 600, ae Good 
plants. Southern Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 


C.o.d.—Mountain Grown Cabbage and Cobard Plants. 
Leading varieties. Price: 500 for 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 
postage or express charges extra. Write for prices on 
large lots. Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, S. C. 


10 Million ‘‘Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plants — Special 
Wholesale Pricees—75¢ thousand, delivered, prepaid: 
50¢ thousand; 10,000, $4.50, expressed, collect. No order 
too large. Old Dominion Plant Co. Franklin, Va. 

Million Cabbage and Collard Plants—Flat 
Jerseys, Charleston 5 

60 $1.00, prepaid. Exr 


1,000, 
10, 600, $5.00. Joyner’s Plant fern. “Franklin, “Va. 


JERSEY AND CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD 


CABBAGE PLANTS 


Virginia 
Bargains in Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty, 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.60, prepaid. 
Chase City, Va. A. B. CLEGG, R. F. D. 5, SANFORD, N. C. 
100-Acre Farm for Sale—2 tobacco barns, 5-room Ve > a ‘hs 
getable Plants — Cabbage Jersey, Charleston, 
and other Fitzhugh Hudson, Nutbush, Dutch: Collards—300, 45c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00, 
area: postpaid. Express: 5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $5.00. Good 
Bargains in Tobacco, Cotton, Grain Farms—Excel- plants. Prompt shipment. C harlie Joyner, Franklin, Va. 
Virginia Nash Real Estate Agency, Blackstone, Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Savoy, Flat Dutch; On- 
si cla ion—Prizetaker, White Pearl; Heading Collard, Let- 
olin kan tuce. Prepaid: 300, 40c; 500, 55c; 1,000, 85c. Collect: 


Farm — Large 
Small 


Bright 


allotment reduction 
am. Priced low. | 


down payment. Nec 


iu gins (Owner), Nutbush, Va. 

Thirty-six Acres, House, Fruit, Spring—On_ high- 
wa Three hundred dollars. One hunired fifty acres 
fine level land, house, fryit, spring, barn, graniry, 
thousand oak ties, saw timber, three hundred cords pine 
pulp; on highway; fifteen hundred. Also river farms. 


Box 4, Scottsville, Va. 
Plants 
NOTICE: —IN THB PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 


charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato 


Cabbage and Collard P lante—G1. 00 thousand, postpaid. 
Causey Parks, Pisgah, 


Collard—S85e thousand ; 
Gainesville, Ga. 


Plants—Cabbage, 5,000, $3.50. 


Evergreen Nursery, 


Frostproof Ww inter Heading Cabbage Plants—C.o.d.: 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00. W H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 


C.o.d.—Cabbage and Collard “Plants for Fall Gardens: 


500, 50c; 1,000, 90c. Georgia Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 

6,000 Crystal Wax Onion Plants, $2.25. 2,000 Cab- 
bage Plants, $1.25. W. W. Warren, Carrizo Springs, 
Texas. 


Fall Cabbage Collard Plants—Leading varieties. 


500, 60c; 1,000, 95c; 5,000, $3.75. Piedmont Plant Co., 
Albany, "Georgia. 

Frostproof Cabbage —T5e thousand; Bermuda 
Onion, Whit ow, Tic. Wholesale Pl: nt Co., 
Quitman, Geor 

SCHROER’S BETTER PLANTS 

c ABRAG E and COLLARD PLANTS—1,006, $1.00; 

5,000, $8.75 


BROS ‘OL I PLANTS—1, 000, $1.2 

SCHROER PLANT FARMS, FALDOSTA, GA. 
and Collard 

Lewiston Plant 


Heading Cabbage 
1,000, $1.00. 


Frostproof Winter 
Tiants—C.o.d.: 500, 60c; 
Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants — %5e per 


Early Jersey Wakefield 
with order. R. P. Stegall 


thousand, delivered ; eash 
Marshville, 


Onion Plants—200, 40c; 500, 


and Bermuda 
5,000, $3.75. SNipping daily. Dorris 


Cabbage 
1,000, 90c; 


Iiant Company, Valdosta, Ga. 

Pay the Postman—C abbage and Collard Plants—500, 
1,000, 90c; 2,000, $1.7 Prompt shipment. 
Albany Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 

Onion Plants—Postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. By 
express, prepaid: 6,000, $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Carlisle Plant Farms, Dilley, Texas. 

Plante—C abbage, Onion Sets, and Collard—500, T5e; 
1,000, 5, prepaid. Express lots, 80c thousand. 
Virginia plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 

Cabbage and Collard Plants—All varieties; Georgia 
grown. $1.00 thousand. Order now. We never dis- 


appoint. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


thousand. Best. growing delivery. Joe’s Plant 


Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage Plants—Now Ready—None Better—All Lead- 
ing Varieties—$1.00 thousand; 10,000, $7.50. Bermuda 


Onion, White or Yellow, $1.00 thousand. Quick ship- 
ment and satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman Potato 
Co., Quitman, Georgia, 
tig, Strong, Well Rooted, Frostproot Cabbage, Ber- 
muda Heading Cola Piants—Leading varie- 
i Pri 500, ; 1,000, $1.00. Prepaid 
500, “el. 00; "1,000, $i. 50. Plants shipped quick. 
Mountain Plant Co % Mentone, Ala. 


resh Mountain Grown Cabbs 
Collard Plants—Grown especially for your 


and Georgia Heading 
Fall Gardens. 


All leading varieties. Orders shipped same day they 
are received; no delays. Good, strong plants. Prices: 
200 for 40¢; 500 for 65c; 1,000 for $1.00. Valdosta 


Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Million Cabbage, Tomato, Collard Plants — Grown 
from Long Island Allhead, Early Val ls, 
Flat Dutch, Copenhagen 50 3 000, 
$1.00, postpaid. 5,000. ex collect. Batis: 


ss 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. Lona Drake, Frankiin, Va. 


Plants—All Leading Varieties— 
Carolina, $1.00 


20 Million Cabbage 
Upon mountains of Western North 
thousand; 10,000, $7.50. Bermuda Onion, White or 
Yellow, $1.00 thousand. Now ready. None better. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Quitman Plant Co., Henderson- 
ville, North Carolina. 


WHEN YOU ORDER PLANTS 


from any Progressive Farmer advertiser you are 
assured of a square deal. We accept ads from 
only reliable parties and we require plant ad- 
vertisers to comply with these requirements :— 


1—To acknowledge all orders promptly. 


2—To ship only good, strong plants of 
good size. 
8—To make prompt refunds on unfilled 
orders when requested. 
4—To answer all letters of complaint 
promptly. 
If any advertiser does not handle your order 


for plants in accordance with these terms, then 

write us. We will see that a satisfactory ad- 

justment is made. Our Advertising Guarantee 

is your protection. 

PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST CO., 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Flowers 


Named Flowers for Sale. Sarah Foley, 


Peonies, 10, $1.10; 
Dahlia Garden, Route 5, 


Stuart, Va. 


Narcissus, 100, 60¢. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Roanoke 


Pansy assorted colors—100 plants 
for $1.00, postpaid. Naughton Farms, Waxahachie, 
Texas. 


Ginseng 


Raise Ginséng—Wild roots alone bring $12.00 pound. 
Circular for stamp. Fezler, Patchogue, N. Y. 


$9.00 Pound — Successful 
446-F, Miami, Fla. 


Wild Ginseng Roots Sell 
culture booklet for stamp. Box 


Nursery Stock 


Early Bearing Papershell Pecans, Fruits, Berries, 
Etec.—New catalog free. Bass Pecan Nurseries, 
Lumberton, Miss. 

Write for New Catalog High Grade Nursery Stock— 
Pecans, Fruits, Ornamentals — Very attractive prices, 
(Formerly Harlan Farms Nursery). M. Lanier, 


Lockhart, Alabama. 


Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent job. Ask for particulars. -Concord Nurseries, 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Fruit Trees, Grapes, Scuppernongs—20c. Many beau- 
tiful Evergreens and Flowering Shrubs as low as 25¢. 
Write for catalog. Free plant with every order. 
Truitland Box 910-B, Augusta, Ga. 


Let Us Help Select Your Nursery 
Teautiful literature and descriptions on request. Save 
money and obtain high grade stock. Agents or direct 
customers solicited. Blountville Nurseries, Blountvillle, 
‘Tennessee 


2. FIELD GROWN ROSES, 19c 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE 

If you send in your order during the month of, 

October, to be shipped in November, and send cash 

with order, we guirantee all the plants you buy to 

live for one year or we will replace them. 

VARIETIES OF ROSES—Red, Pink, Shell Radi- 


Requirements — 


ance, Mrs, Capa; Be Talisman, Pres. Hoover, 
Lafrance, Frances Key, Victoria, Paul Neyron, 
edel, Luxemburg, Sunburst, Columbia, iarcliff, 


Druski, Ophelia, John Russell, American Beauty, 
Hadley, Chas. K. Douglas, J. L. Mock. Climbing 
Roses: Talisman, Pauls Scarlet, Henrietta, Mare- 


Columbia. 


chial Neil, Silver Moon, 
ALL 2-YEAR ROSES 

FLOWERING SHRUBS— 
Myrtle, Althea, 
American Red Bud, 
spirea Van Houtte, 

galia, Deutzia. 


19¢ EACH. 
Purple Crepe 
Tamarix, Red Dogwood, Forsythia, 
Bush Honeysuckle, Hibiscus, 
Calycanthus, Mock Orange, 


Red, Pink, 


Price on Flowering Shrubs............ 19¢ each 
CANNA BULBS—President, King Humbert Yel- 
low, King Humbert Red, Mrs. Alfred Conara, 


ronze. Price on Bulbs: 5 for 39c; 


Each 10c; 
10 for 69¢; 50 for $3.00; T0O0 for $5.50 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 


GUARANTEED “TO LIVE IF YOU SEND IN 
ORDER DURING OCTOBER. 


NAUGHTON FARMS, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 


Yellow and Blood 
Plums, C 

Free Catalog. 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


Peach and Apple Trees, 
Red Delicious. 
Nuts, Pecans, 
Tennessee Nursery 


de and up. 

Grapevines, 3c... Pears, 
rries, Ornamentals. 
Company, Box 108, 


New 
Japoni 
copy. 


Catalog of Fruits, Nuts, Roses, Camellia 
leas, and other Ornamentals—Write for 
Offer for Fall delivery—5 one-year 


Fall 


Azale as, $ postpaid; = two-year, postpaid; 
any color. 3 two-year Camellias, $1. 00 ; 3 three-year, 
all different, $1.50, postpaid. Send money order or 


check, W 


Trees for Fall and 
Golden Jubilee Peach 


t Nurseries, ¢ 


iro, Georgia 
Ww inter 
Trees 


should be placed early. 
This wonderful new peach has beat all of its former 
records asain this year. We are the original intro- 
ducers. Get your Trees from us and be assured they are 
from the original stock. We have one quarter million 


fine Peach Trees in all leading varieties; 150,000 Apple 
Trees, one year old, fair quantity of 2-year-olds. Best 
commercial varieties, including Richared Delicious and 


assortment of other varieties, 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 
Our Fall Price List is now ready. It’s Free. Write for 
your copy. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box C, 
Princess Anne, Maryland. 


Seeds 


Pedigree Abruzzi Rye, Bearded Winter Rariey—$1. 10 
bushel. Wm. Stoltzfus, Westover, Marylanc 


Blaxtayman. Complete 
Small Fruits of all kinds. 


You Can Have a Green Pasture All Winter—Ask for 
Winter pasture circular. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


Vetch, Other Seed—Nitragin 
_Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Austrian Peas, Hairy 
Inoculation—Booklet free. 


Write for Prices on Seeds—Cabbage, Rutabaga, Tur- 
nips, Mustard, Bermuda Onion, and Collard Seed. 
W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


Southern Rye; Hairy 
Write for prices. 
Tenn. 


Buchanan’s—New Crop 
Vetch, Winter Peas, 
Citalog Free. 


Abruzzi, 
Clovers, Grasses. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, 


Barley 


Carolina Beardless Seed 
Wm. G. Wiley, Route 3, 


North 


Ta 
bushel. Der 


Greensbo 
Lespedeza 
Lespedeza Sericea—Sow 40 pounds unhulled Seed per 


acre in October and November. Frank M. 
urer, Mt, Gilead, N. C. 


Pistols get their name from the 
invented in Pistoia, Italy. a 
offers to sell or buy and they are always convenienth 
located in Progressive Farmer. In answering ads z 
pearing in these columns always say- saw your ad in 
Progressive Farmer.’’ This assures you of a square deal, 


Oats 


Recleaned Seed 


act that they were 
Ads’ describe 


Buchanan’s 


Free of Johnson, 


Coco, and Nut Grass. ae Fulghum, 
Rust Proof, Kanota. Catalog Free. 
Memphis, Tenn, 

Seed Oats—Winter hardened iighum,  Coldproot 
Norton, and Appler. One year fr breeder; anu 


our own farm, Triple cleaned and s 
moth Clipper Seeder under the supe ion of our County 
Agent, T. J. W. Broom. Order early; supplies limited, 
$1.25 bushel; cash with order. R. P. Stegall Co, 


Marshville, N. ¢ 
Rye 


Abruzzi Seed Rye—$1.25 bushel. 
Farm, Marion, N. C. 


on our own Mam. 


Pleasant Garden 


Cla: 


Buy Sturdie 
tymers report 
oilers; stead 
natenery super 
4.00 hundred! 
Farms Hatcher 


ssfull Y 

White anal "pa 
3 chicks, 

te delivery. 
Complian 


BIG | 


DS, ROC 
w 


FLORENCE 
Baby Chicks 
pent of follow 
White Wyandc 
hire Reds, $7 
[aghorns, $6.9 
ani guarantee 
in new electric 
Rote A-16, R 


Partridge C« 


Ferris’ Best 
yearling hens. 


White Leghc 
large type. F 
Superior "Poul 


White Minor 
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Certified Seed Abruzzi Rye—$1.2 
tion. Martin Rosenbaum, 


5 bushel, f.0.b, sta- 


Glade Spring, 


® Abruzzi Rye—Triple cleaned, $1.75 bushel. 
Barley, ar cleaned, $1.75. Cash 
Stegall Co., Marshville, N. C. 


Abruzzi Rye—In lots of 10 bushels 


Beardless 
with order. RB, P. 


or more, $1.25 per 


bushel; less quantities, $1.35 per bushel; f.o.b, our 
shipping point. Titus Nursery Company, Waynesboro, 
Virginia. 
Turnips 
Buchanan’s Purple Top White Globe Turnip Seed— 


Finest grown. 
paid. Dealers, 


Pound, 
write. 


35e; 5, $1.50; 10, $2.75; post 
Buchan: in’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Vetch 


Hairy Vetch—Grown on our own farm, and cleaned to 
perfection on our own seeder under supervision of County 
Agent. 17e pound; cash with order. R, P. Stegall 
Co., Marshville, N. C. 


New No. 2 Strain Re-cleaned Redheart Seed Wheat— 
Average yield this year, 33 bushels acre. $2.50 bushel, 
here. Minimum bushels. V. V. Secrest, 


shipment, 2 


Grower Monroe, N. 
Wheat 


Purple Straw and Redheart Seed Wheat—Grown @ 
our own farm. MWriple cleaned and seeded on our own 
Mammoth Clipper Seeder under supervision of County 


Agent. $1.75 bushel ; R. P. Stegall 


Co., Marshville, 


_ cash with order. 


and ‘Eggs 


Make More Money 
monthly tells how. Explains 


Raising Chicken 
all methods 


feeding, high production, best markets. 3 s, 
Year trial, 25 Agents wanted. American Poulty 
Journal; Cc lark, 


Chic ago. 


Baby Chicks 


Wi-Grade Better Chicks — 10 Breeds every Weck 
Glendale, Box 36, Milltown, Indiana 


Buff Leghorn ‘hicks—Hatching weekly. 
and Reds. Write, Mrs. E. F. Jones, ral 


Clover Valley Chicks—The best you can buy. Always 


latin, Tenn. 


dependable. lover Valley Poultry Farm, Bor + 
Ramsey, Indiana. 
YESTERLAID CHICKS—Hatched Right, Priced Bia 
repaid, 100% Live Delivery. th $1.38 
Reds, White Rocks, Barred Rocks...- 630 


slightly hig 
Dept. 


A Selections, 
YESTERLAID HATC HERY, 


State Blood Tested, Quality Chic is—Barred Rocks 
eds, Cross Breeds—$9.00 100. 
Hatchery, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Re- 
Cash in on Early Poultry Profits with Comey 
liable Chicks—Priced r¥ght. Sex guaranteed 
also. Conner’s New Albany, Indian 


October Chicks—Heavy Breed, Purebred 
dred; mixed, $6.50. Write for prices Bein 
Pullets. Sunshine Hatcheries, 
Corydon, Indiana. 


$7 icks— 
Increase Your Profits with Hoosier Red Farm One white 


Hatchery, 


Single Comb Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Rocks, Heavy Mixed—Write for cir ular ae Fire, 
prices. Hoosier Red Farm Hatet 

Ramsey, Indiana. 


Order Direct—Scarified Melilotus Indica, Chilean and 
Hairy Peruvian Alfalfa Seed—Ask for prices and sam- 
ples. Arizona Feed & Seed Ass’n., Phoenix, Arizona. 


Pure Purple Straw Whe»t—Recleaned, not mixed, no 
filth; $1.! Pure Teardless Barley—Recleaned, 


50 bushel. 
no smut or filth; $1.25 bushel. N, A. Kimrey, Mebane, 
North Carolina. 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed, $8.00; Grimm Alfalfa, $11.00; 
Sweet Clover, $5.00. All 60- pound bushel. Track Con- 
cordia. Return seed ‘if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 


Kansas. 


P PEDIGREED CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 

TON SEED—At reduced price on Fall deliver- 

— Piedmont Pedigreed Blue Stem Wheat and 

Fulghum Oats—regular price. A card will bring 

descriptive literature. Piedmont Pedigreed Seed 
arm, J. O. M. Smith, Owner & Mer., Commerce, Ga. 


Concordia, 


Wairy Vetch, Austrian 
Bur, Sweet and Red Clovers, 
Pasture Grasses, Rane, Abruzzi Rye, 
Wheat, Oats—Inoculation for all legumes. 
Company, Athens, Georgia. 


Peas, Alfalfa, _ Crimson, 
Rye Grass, Lawn and 
Beardless Barley. 
Cofer Seed 


NORTHERN CHICKS — Birmin: 


9 50 
AAA Hollywood Wh. Leghorns. 39.00 
Reds, Barred and White Rocks. - 32.50 


repaid —100% 
DIXIE HERIES, 


> 

= 


M- 
Mixed—100, $7. deliv? 

( 
Shoals 


Husky, 
noreas, Heavy 
ingtons, Wyandottes—$7.95. 
Also White Giant Cockerels. 


Florence, Alabama. 

Booth’s Famous Chicks — Fall alee or pnd 
service. White Leghorns, Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpins Barth 
postpaid. Special grade, $7.90. Free Cate 
Farms, Box 924, Clinton, Missouri 


“More Fried Chicken in 1934” But 
reason for buying more Baby Chicks beer? pring 
Martha knew that 100 laying — YY 00 
extra spending money. An extra oh, your cis 
from eggs will surely pay lots of bills. hey're 
from Progressive Farmer advertisers—t 
teed reliable. 
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Chicks 


Classified Ads 


Baby Chicks 


or Chicks—Make bigger profits. Our cus- 
Buy Stunde 95 to 100% livability. Rapid growing 


D 
layers. Breeders 100° Pullirum tested, 
ile 


1 ervision. Order now. Reds, Barred Rocks, 
pared, postpaid. Certificate 11780. Wilriley 
aol Hatchery, Lillington, N. C. 


s, Chicks—Twice weekly, 


year round. 


Cis, tained antigen method. Our 16th_suc- 
Blood Prat Buy Quality Chicks that live. Reds, 
ed. Rocks, Wyandottes, $8.50 hundred: 
‘ 50. We pay postage; guaran- 


Columbia, S. C. 


Capite al Farms Hatchery, 
Certificate 3335. 


tee delivery. 
(ode Compliance 


Two or More Breeds 
Thirty Grade Guernsey _ Heifers—$10.00 to 
$ mF M e, N. C 


Jersey 
25.00. KR. P. Stegall Ce i 


Highest Quality, Purebred Guernsey Bulls i Heitf- 
ers. Hampshire Boars and Gilts. Reasonable prices. 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


Dogs 


NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the 
specified time according to advertiser’s contract. 


English Ricketts 


F arm, 


Shepherd — — Guaranteed. 


Ly ndon, Kansas 


“Registered Young ‘Pointers, Bred Bitch. Thos. Flour- 


noy, Charlie Hope, Va. 


BIG HUSKY FALL CHICKS 


REDS, ROCK $+, ORPINGTONS, WYANDOTTES, 
Wi 


HITE ‘andi BROWN LEGHORNS. 
50 100 300 
$4.25 $7.95 $22.50 


HEAVY ASSORTED CHICKS 

100 for $7.45. 300 for $21.00. 
Prepaid and Livo Arrival Guaranteed. 
FLORENCE HATCHERY, FLORENCE, 


Baby Chicks for 


ALA. 


Broilers—We can make prompt ship- 
neat of following breeds: Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 
White Wyandottes. Reds, $7.45 hundred; New Hamp- 
shire Reds, $7.95; White Giants, $9.45; English White 
[ghorns, $6.95: heavy mixed, $6.50. We pay postage 
ind guarantee chicks for 14 days. All chicks hatched 
innew electric Smith Incubators. Davis Poultry Farm, 
jute A-16, Ramsey, Indiana. 


High Class Cooners—Long trial. 
antee. D. Scott, Martin, Tenn. 


Money back guar- 


Female Hound — 2 
Sam Hinshaw, 


Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Spitz, Collies—Lists, 10ce. 
Puppyland, Box PF, Pana, Illinois. 


years 3 — $15.00. 
Randleman, N. 


Puppies. 


Newfoundland Dogs— 


Farm helpers. 


Puppies — Real Home Watch 
Springstead, Wathena, Kansas. 


Satisfaction 
Kansas. 


Rat Terrier Pups — Bred for ratters. 
guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, 


Hunters—All Kinds Hunting Hounds and Bird Dogs, 
Cheap—Free trial. Write for prices. Ramsey Creek 


Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 
World’s Largest Hound Kennels Offers: — Quality 
Hunting Dogs—Sold cheap. Trial allowed. Literature 


free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., B.9, Herrick, Illinois. 


Bantams 


Partridge Cochins, Others. H. Smith, Ashland, Va. 


Leghorns 
Ferris’ Best Egg Cockerels—Ordered. last — also 
varling hens. Lucy Laxton, Perkinsville, N- 


oe Leghorn Pullets, Cockerels—4, 6 months old. 
ze type. From blood tested, heavy produting strain. 
oie Poultry Ranch, Windsor, N. 


Minorcas 
White Minoreas. Robert Freshwater, Haw River, N. C. 


Wyandottes 
Mature Silver Lace Wyandotte Cockerels—$3.00 each 
tiile they last. Florence Hatchery, Flovence, Ala. 


Turkeys 
Por Sale—Milk-fed, Purebred Bronze Turkey Toms 
it $7.00 each, delivered at express office _ here. 
unemara Farms, U. F. Ballard, Manager, Flat Rock, 
Noth Carolina. 


Incubators 
More Good Used Incubators! — At the International 
Baby Chick Show, Buckeye made many sales and took 
intrade some good used incubators. They are real bar- 


nins! Get the pick of them by buying at once! Penny 
wsteard brings information. The Buckeye 


complete 
Incubator Company, 2323 


East 67th St. eveland, O. 


Poultry Supplies 


For Sale—4 sctrie Baby Chick 5 Coal 
Brooders; 10 Fattening Brooders. E. Parker, 
Charleston, S.C. 

Write for Brower’s New Big Supply Catalog and 
Poultry Guide—Shows line of poultry equip- 
tent in work; over 425 items; filled with poultry in- 
frmation, Lower prices. Brower Mfg. Co., Dept. P-4, 


uiney, Illinois. 


Livestock 


Essex 
Resistered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


eed Essex—All L ages. E, A. Aldridge, Randle- 


Hampshires 


Registered Hampshire Pigs. Fairview Farm, Monroe, 
Mirth Carolina. 


Registered Hampshires—Boars, Gilts, Pigs—Blood- 
of National fame. Registered Free. Satisfaction 
‘anteed. Tennessee’s Oldest Breede Brookside 


fim, Shelbyville, Tennnessee. 


Coon, Opossum, Fox, Rabbit, and Combination Hounds 
Shipped for Trial—Write free literature showing pic- 
tures and breeding. State dogs in which most interested. 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ky. 


Notice—50% Reduction on Setters and Pointers, Fox 
and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon anil 
Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds—Shipped on trial. Catalog 10 cents. 
Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 


Miscellaneous 
Agents—Salesmen 


Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. Concord Nur- 
series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Make Products Yourself — Formula Catalog Free. 


Kemico, B-24, Parkridge, Illinois. 


New Washing Compound—Cleans everything... Sample 
free. Bestever, 5011-C Irving Park, Chicago. 

Make Big Profits—Sell Soaps, Extracts, Toiletries, 
Spices, Supplies. Morgan Supply Company, 212, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions, Toiletries — 
Agents — Undersell stores. Free catalog. Jobbers, 


Dept. 107, 504 S. Crawford, Chicago. 


Colored People—Big New Hair Straight- 
ener — Upwards $25.00 Free case offer. Valmor, 
5219-PF Cottage Grove, ‘Chicago. 


New Rubber Goods Line—47 Revolutionary inventions. 
Homes, offices buy instantly. Phenomenal profits. Outfit 
Free. Kristee Mfg., Box 2500, Akron, Ohio. 


Cash Income Daily Resilver ing Mirrors at Home—Re- 
plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Outfit furnished. 
Write, Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Own Bargain Store—Ex- 
and used Clothing. Every- 
568-AL Roosevelt, Chicago. 


Tremendous Profits—Run 
perience unnecessary, New 
fing supplied. Publix, 


Dresses, 40c; Men’s 55e; 4c; Ties, 
Te; Chiffon Hose, 20c. mazing price Big profits. 
Catalog Free. Wholesalers, Dept. 133, 1379 Milwaukee, 
Chicago. 


Batteries 
Universal Farm Light Batteries—For all makes of 
plants at lowest prices. It will pay you to investigate 


these latest improved batteries made and guaranteed by a 
company with thirty - two years’ experience in this field. 
Why gamble with ‘‘rebuilts’’ or batteries of question- 
able quality when the old reliable Universals now cost 
so little. Write for new low prices and free Battery 
Guide. No obligation. Easy Payment Plan if desired. 
Universal Battery Company, 3417 S. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, 


Bean Harvesters 
The Best Method of Harvesting Soybeans for Seed or 
Market is after they are thoroughly miutured. The 
Little Giant and Biloxi Special is manufactured for 
this purpose. 1934 Models now ready for delivery. 
Write for prices and descriptive literature. Hardy & 
Newsom, Inc., La Grange, N. C. 


: 
Collections 
Accounts, Notes, Mortgages Collected Everywhere— 
No charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


Educational 
Used Correspondence Courses and Educational Books 
Sold or ented—Inexpensive. Money-back guarantee. 
Write for Free catalog listing 4,000 bargains. (Courses 
bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama. 


Fertilizer 


Calcium Phosphate—A real cheap source of ph horic 


55 
Monuments 


Free Lettering and Freight—Not imit Low fac- 


tory prices. Satisfaction guar anteed. Ii atalog Free. 
United States Mart ne and Granite Co., PF, Oneco, Fla. 
Nut Crackers 
“Old Reliable’? Nut Cracker—Latest model. Auto- 
matic adjustment. $8.50, prepaid. Self-liquidating 
first week. Money back guarantee. Clark Nutt Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Of Interest to Women 
FINE QUALITY DRESS SILKS 
NEWEST STYLES AND COLORS. 

MILL; STOCK AT-COST 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
DURABLE SILK COMPANY, 
BOX 705, BURLINGTON, N. C. 

Old Gold Wanted 

Cash for Guld Teeth, Jewelry, Watches—100% . full 
gold value paid day shipment received. Satisfaction 
absolutely guaranteed or articles cheerfully returned. 
Licensed by United States Government. Information 


Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining 


free Company, 
336 “Champlain Bldg., Chicago. 


acid and lime. Clinchfield Agricultural Limestone—A 


high grade Dolomitic limestone at a low price. Write 
for information. W. C. White, Chester, S. C 
Grave Markers 
$9.90, Delivered—Victoria Markers—20x°x6; polis‘:c 
panels; lettered; balance etched. Install yourseif. 
Granite Arts, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Grinding 
We Specialize on Grinding Razors, Safety Razor 


Blades, _ Clippers, Shears. Birmingham Grinding 


Works, Birmingham, Ala. 


Help Wanted—Female 
Special Work for Mothers Who Need $14.00 Weekly 
at once—No canvassing, experience or investment. Give 
dress size. Dept. D-47, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, O. 


Amazing Discovery — Ladies, Snag-proofed Hose!— 
Doubles wear. Demonstrators wanted. Opportunity for 
$20.00 weekly. No canvassing. Actual samples hosiery 
Free. Write fully. American Hosiery Mills, Dep. 
1-70, Indianapolis. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Earn Money Selling Shoes—And get a Salesmanship 
Course Free. Write, Byon Bolton, Paris, Illinois. 


Earn Quick Cash Raising Mushrooms in Cellar, Shed, 
Attic—We buy crops. Guaranteed materials furnished. 
Odorless method. Book Free. United, 3848-AK Lin- 
coln Avenue, Chicago. 


Big Commission—Experience 
limited field. Low prices. 
Steady year ‘round business. 
only. Permanent. S»mples free. 
SS-71, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


unnecessary. New, un- 
Startling selling features. 

Call on business houses 
Kaeser-Blair, Dept. 


“Liberty Head nickel (not Buffalo). 


Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you 
is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet, write, 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn. 


Men Wanted at Once—To call on stores with biggest 
line 5c and 10c¢ necessities. Self-selling counter dis- 
plays: Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handerchiefs, Household 
Cement; 101 different items, many new, exclusive. Up 
to 125% profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog 
Free. Procopax, Dept. 105-CD, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 


Hide Tanning 
We Tan Hides Into Harness, Sole or String Leather 
on a share or custom basis. Reasonable rates. Lenoir 
Leather Company, Lenoir, N. C. 


Free Samples and Sample Case—Two complete lines A Hone : 
for white and colored. Write for full details and sam- New Honey — Best Quality — Six 5-pound _ pails, 
ples. Keystone Laboratories, Dept. KPF-14, Memphis, $3.00; eighteen, $8.55; thirty, $13.50. Hallman Farms, 
Tennessee. Blackshear, Georgia. 

Make More Money—Selling Shirts, Ties, Underwear, Twelve 10-pound Pails Pure Fresh Table Honey 
Dresses, Hosiery, Raincoats, Sweaters, Coveralls, Pants, by prepaid freight, $10.00. Sample, lic. H. Sudbury, 
Uniforms. Outfit Free. Nimrod Company, Dept. 130, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


4922-28 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 


$2.00 Hourly with New Scientific Cream that mends 
all cloth easily, quickly, invisibly, without needle and 
thread, Stands liundering. Free sample. Sew-No-More 
Co., Dept. B-860, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Sales Kit Free—Write for our Free Offer and Catalog 


0. I. 


Hogs—On time. Pigs, no relation. 


L. B. Silver Co., 


Pedi- 
ox 58 


Poland-Chinas 


Usistered Gilts. McMahan Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 


hiteiqits—Resistered. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, 


ats, 


Bred Sows,*Gilts. Joseph Page, 

Sac Service Sows. Oakview Farms, New- 

§ 

Poland High class big bone Pigs. 
ted. Kyle Frost, Galax, Va 


Be Type Poland Chinas — Bred Gil i 
ts, Boars, Gilts. 
stock. Jeffreys Sons, Goldsboro, N. C. 


of H hold Deals, Cosmetics, Extracts, etc. Make 
big money selling your friends and neighbors. Clyde 
Collins Chemical Co., Dept. P, Memphis, Tenn. 


Everybody Needs Food!—I'll start you with regular 
weekly route supplying famous ‘‘Zanol’’ Products to 
steady consumers. Wonderful chance to make $15.00 a 
day. Write quick. Albert Mills, Route Manager, 
4679 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Men or Women!—Look After Local Coffee and Tea 
Route—Call on homes with 300 highest quality necessi- 
ties. Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent. 
Pay stirts immediately. Bright future. Blair Labora- 
tories, Dept. P-27, Lynchburg, Va. 


Agents— Smash Go_ Prices—Santos Coffee, 12c¢ pound. 
, 8%c. $1.00 size Tonic, 14c. Razor Blades, 
100 sticks Chewing Gum, 12c, Christmas 
x, 14c. 150 other bargains. Experience 
Write, Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, Mo. 


unnecessary. 


Earn More Money—One Man in Every Open Com- 
munnity can get a contract that should mean $200.00 to 
$500. 60 for spare time work this fall. My early matur- 
ing Improved Qualla Pedigreed Cotton has proven its 


superiority. In only a few years it jumped to first place 
Public Auctio: Guernseys - in Texas and has proven a money-maker in other states 
Snider Lith, “ey Sie — Purebred Guernsey Cattle— Men booking orders for Qualla Seed are well paid. Send 
D fmmgig' North Carolina, For catalog, card at once for details. H. Conrads, Cotton Breeder, 
— in, Salisbury, N. C. San Marcos, Texas. 
OPortunity—Having more registered Guern- 


. I am offering 6 or 8 Cows 


M. Accre-lite.| Kind to start a herd of known pro 


ald Burkeville ver both 'T.B. and Bangs. Wm. 

erseys 

Registered. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farms, 

Register 

Cows, Heifers, Bulls. Melville 
Kerr Scott, Mer., Haw River, N. C. 

Horses 

and Suffolk Draft Colts—Four 
150.00 per pair. James C. Hartley, 

Goats 

Arkangy Dies: ‘Tenney, Route 3, North Little 


Ferrets 
chase They will clear your piace of rats; 
and workin from for book on 
Ohio, Free. ‘ar New 


Don't Be a Job Hunter—Start Your Own Business on 
Our Capital—No hard times; no lay-offs; 
own boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual 
sales year after year. We supply stocRs, equipment on 
credit. Over 250 home necessities. Selling experience 
unnecessary. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, 
dignified, peomerele business backed by world-wide in- 
dustry. Rawleigh, Dent. J-U-PGF. Write 
nearest branch. Freeport, 1ll.; Memphis, Tenn.; Rich- 


always your 


mond, Va.; Chester, Pa.; Albany, Af Y.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Denver, Colo. ; Oaklind, Calif.; Montreal or 
Winnepeg, » Canada. 


Auto Accessories 


Remember—Used Parts for Autos, Trucks, Tractors— 


We sell cheap. Write, wire. Elmwood Auto Wrecking 
Co., Galesburg, Illinois. 
Batteries 


Orcer Your Light Plant Batteries from Home Light 


Horse Training 
“How to Break and Train Horses’’—A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is Free; no obli- 
gations. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 310, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Hosiery 
Ladies’ Full Fashioned Hosiery—3 pairs, 
$1.60. Chiffon or service weight. earenseed. 
ready. L. S. Sales Company, Asheboro, N. 


postpaid, 
Catalog 


$1.00 Buys Five Pairs Men’s Beautiful Rayon-Silk 


Hose—Direct from factory. Assorted colors. Large 
sizes speciality. Postpaid. The Sockman, Elon Col- 
lege, N. C. 


House Plans 
Now Is a Good Time to Build a Modern Farm Home! 
We can furnish Architects’ Standard Blue Primts, in- 
cluding a and specifications for building an 8-, 
T-, 6-, -, and 3-room house. Price is $1.50 per set. 
Send money order to—Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co., 
Birmingham, Ala, 


Instructions 
Wanted—Common Weeds by Steady 


Buyers—Details, 
10c, coin. International Agency, 


Cincinnati. 


Insurance Claims (Not Gov’t) 
We Help with Disability Claims—Wide experience. 
Medical Investigation Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Knives 
Butcher Knives — Made from 
Original temper; 
for $1.00, 


Extra Fine 
cross-cut saws. 
inch blades; 
Councils, N. C, 


Simonds 
walnut handles; 6 to 8 
delivered. J. Dickson, 


Machinery 
Planers, Edgers, Wood 
Statesville, N. C. 


Saw Mills, 
Mfg. Company, 


Saws, Turner 


“Dixie Pea Hullers’’—Direct to Farmers—4 sizes, four 
to thirty bushels hour. Sanders Mfg. Company, 
2081, 4 Atlanta, Ga. 


Spec ial I 
Generators 
others. 
Avenue, 


targains — Alternating and Direct Current 
% Horse alternating motors, $12.90. Many 
Miectrical Surplus Company, 1885 Milwaukee 
Chicago. 


Medical 


Lee’s Wart Salve for Horses, Mules, 
success‘ully for over sixty years. 
box, prepaid. E, G. Lee, Clinton, 


and Cattle—Used 
ixty-five cents per 


Battery Co., Albers, Illinois. Mineral Water 

“Light Plant Batteries for Every Make Plant. Free Sample Tex:s Mineral Water Crystals. Delp, 
Central Farm Light Co., Box 895, Greensboro, N. C. King, North Carolina, 

Edison Storage Batteries for Power and Light—Non- Mineral Crystals—From the Famous Miner’l Wells 
acid, odorless. Reconditioned. Replaces any type lead of Texas—One collar per box; enough to make fifteen 
battery now being ,used. Free illustrated literature. gallons. Send all orders to A. C, Thompson, Box 506, 


See Jay Battery Co., 76 Sterling Ave., Yonkers, N. Y 


Mebane. N. 


Old Money Wanted 
Old Money Wanted—$5.00 to $2,500.00 each paid for 
Old Coins. Buying catalog, 10c. Bob Cohen, Dept. 40 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Up to $50.00 Paid for Indian Head Cents — Half 
cents, $250.00; large cents, $2,000.00, etc. Send dime 
for list. Romano’s, Dept. 202, Springfield, Mass. 


We Buy Lincoln Head Pennies—Will pay up to $2.00 
= if over ten years. old. Indian Head Pennies worth 
to $51.00 each. Send 10c for Buying Catalog. 
Coin.Co., JA-11L W. Jackson, Chicago. 


Old Money Wantedi—Will pay Fifty Dollars for 1913 
I pay cash premium 
Send 4c for Lirge Coin Folder. 
B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl 


for all rare coins. 
May mean much profit to you. 
Blidg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Paint 


House Paint—Big stock, about 4,700 gallons; white, 
ivory, cream, green, red, gray; 85c gallon; 5-gallon 
containers, $4.00, while it lasts. Big discount on quan- 
tities. Dealers, jobbers, agents can resell at good profit. 
Write at once, or better still send order. Paint Ex- 
change, 1413-C Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 


Patent Attorneys 
Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and ange free. 
F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. 


SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 
PATENTS LARGE commercial possibilities. 
Write immediately for information on how to proceed 
and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. Delays are dan- 
gerous in patent matters. CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN, 

778 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


Inventions Commerc ialized—Patented or Unpatened— 
bites Adam Fisher Company, 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
issouri. 


Patents—Booklet free. Low Watson E. Coleman, 


Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton, C. 
Pecans 
Wholesale — Pecans, 1934 Crop — Special Offer—10 


pounds, Paper Shell Pecans, $2.00. 
price list. W. J. Davis Pecan Co., 


Write for complete 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Pension Attorneys 


War Veterans Claims. John White, Registered Pen- 
sion Attorney, Borger, Texas. 


Photo Finisning 


Your Next Roll Film Developed and Printed—30c. 
Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala, 


Two (different) Enlargements (your choice), Roll 
Printedi—25c, coin. Griffins, Winona, Minnesota. 


20 Reprints—25c. Film developed, two prints each 
negative, 25c. Skrudland, 4118-1 Overhill, Chicago. 


Rolls Developed, Printed—25c, Reprints, 3c. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Sandhills Photo Shop, Aberdeen, N. C. 


Films Developed, 8 guaranteed prints, 2 enlargements, 


25c, coin. Western Photo Service, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Developing, Printing, Enlarging, Copying. Wilson 
Photo Service (Wilson Studio), Box 1311, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Roll of Film Developed and 16 Guaranteed Prints, 
116 size or smaller, 25c coin. Smart Photo, Winona, 
Minnesota. 

Six Christmas Cards, Envelopes to match with every 
Film Developed and Printed—25e. Newtone, 4118-1 
Overhill, Chicago. 


Roll Developed, Complete with Bright Glossy Prints 
—Only 25c. Finest aunts work. Alston Photo Com- 
pany, Littleton, N. 


Rolls Developed and Eight Quality Prints, 25c; Re- 
prints, 3c. Registered No, 1 by % North Studio, 
North, South Carolina. 


Special Trial Offer—Your next kodak film developed, 


5c; prints, 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enlargements. Made in Natural Colors—Any 
graphs colored. National Photo Coloring Co., 1330-N 


Hyde Park Bilvd., 


Films F inished—: 


hics igo, Ill. 


> a roll, including 2 Larja-prints. 


Reprints, 3¢ each. “Michigan Fast Photo Service, Box 
19%, Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. I 

Trial Offer—Roll films developed correctly, 5c a 
gloss ‘prints, 3c each. F. B. Photo Co., Dept ¥ 


1503 Lincoln Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Films Developed—Two prints of each 
two enlargement coupons, 25c. Negatives 
Summers Studio, Unionville, Missouri. 


negative and 
printed, 2c. 


8x10 Oil Colored Enlargement—Made from any photo, 


snapshot, or negative—49c; c.o.d. if desired. Texas 
Studios, Dept. PF-1, Sweetwater, Texas. 

Films Developed- per roll. Prints, 3c each. Ask 
for Special Bargain List. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Company, 153 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va 

Daily Service—Roll developed, two Prints each good 
negative, 25c, Reprints, 2%ec. Enlirgement coupon, 


2 I 
Willard’s, Box 3536-W, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Roll Developed, 8 Prints, 
25e. Prompt service. 
attention to each picture. 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Rolls Developed —Two beautiful, double weight pro- 
fessional Enlargements and guaranteed never face, 
perfect tone Prints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Oil Painted Enlargement—- 
Work guaranteed. Individual 
Janesville Film Service, C-4, 


Colored Enlargement with Each Film Developed—-A 
professional enlargement painted in oils and eight Gloss- 
tone prints, DeLuxe finish, guaranteed not to fade, 25c. 
Super quality, speedy service. Satisfaction or money re- 
funded. La Crosse Film Company, LaCrosse, Wis. 
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Classified Ads 


Photo Finishing 


Kodak Finishing that Satisfies—Velox Quality Prints. 
Send us one roll and you will be surprised at the results. 


Old pictures Copied and Refinished. Kodak Repairing. 
Roll films developed, 10¢ per roll. Velox Prints, 4c, 
Se, and 6c each. Send us a trial order.  Lollar’s, 
Box 2622, Iirmingham, Ala. 
Pocket Radio 
“Pocket Radio,’’ $2.00 — Order immediately ; c.o0.d. 
Catalog, 10c. Neil Tasker, Shamokin, Pennsylvania. 
Printing 
500 Letterheads or Envelopes—$1.75, both 
Y adkinville, N 


60. James Williams, 


Quilt Pieces 
Prepaid—Four Pounds—Mostly Prints—Fast, seam- 
ievs, $1.00. Silks, Riyons, Prints, Swatches, Supplies. 
Catalog, samples, 10c. Variety Stores, Decherd, Tenn. 


Quilt Pieces—2 pounds a5 yards), only 69c. Large 
print pieces, fast colors; sent c.o.d. Beautiful Silks or 
Velvets, 2 pounds, $1.00. 12 Quilt Designs free with 
order. Remnant Store, Dept. 26, Marion Illinois. 

A Quilt Book for ‘Progressive Farmer Readers—Con- 
tains 10 attractive piecework patterns, with full in- 
structions “Grant imother’s  Fan,’”’ old Fashioned 
Flower Garden,’’ ‘Monkey Wrench,”’ ‘Turkey Trecks,’’ 
and 6 other attractive designs—-10 in all—are inc luded 
in this book. Supply is limited-——better order your copy 
today. Send only 10c¢ (coin) to—Home Department, 
Quilting Editor, Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Radios 


3-Tube Marvel No-cost 
Kans as City, Missouri. 


Farm Radio — 
D- 20th | Century 


sample. 


Schools and Colleges 
Men-Women, Age 18-50—Interested in qualifying tr 
future life-time Government Jobs; commence $105-$17 
month; may secure valuable information free. Write, 
Instruction Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., today. 


Seed Pans 
SAVE ALL YOUR LESPEDEZA 
SEED and HALF the LABOR 
WITH THE NEW SHELTON AUTOMATIC 
SHAKER TOP SEED SAVING PAN. 


Costs no more than ordinary pan. Over 2,500 
in operation. See your dealer or write to 


WALKER & SHELTON, 


200 POPLAR AVENUE, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


SEED PANS 
HARVEST YOUR LESPEDEZA SEED WITH A 
HOLBROOK’S PAN 
BEST BY TEST. 
F.o.b. Prices—4%-ft. Pan, $6.00; 5-ft. Pan, $6.75. 
Other Sizes Quoted. 


B. E. HOLBROOKS, Stanfield, N. C. 
Situation Wanted 


Robeson County Young Single Man—Good character, 
reliable, thoroughly experience fermer, is — for 
job for 1935. Acidress, Box 284, Raleigh, N. 


Experienced Commercial Orchard and Truck Farming 
Manager-—Open for hire November Ist. Salary, com- 
mission, or weroonne” basis. W. F Carter, Route 2, 
Taylorsville, 


Spray Materials 


Buchanan’s Paradic Peach 
Sorers—-l pound, 50c; 5, 10, $3.15; 25. 
postpaid. Dealers write. Catalog Free. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Tobacco 


vuaranteed Red-Leaf — Good Chewing, 10 pounds, 
1.00; Smoxcing, 90. Willie Parks, Gleasqn, Tenn. 


Tobacco, P ostpaid— Selec ted Red 
10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Leaf — Chewing, 
Norman Jolley, 


Mild, Fragrant, Smooth Burning Cigarette Burley— 
10 pounds, $1.75. Box Cigars, suck Smoking free. 
Farmers’ Union, Maytield, Ky. 


Postpaid—24-28 Inch, Rich, Mellow, Juicy Red Leaf 
Chewing—10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, $1.10. Guaran- 
teed. Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


“Golden Heart’’—Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 
Leaf—10 pounds Smoking or Chewfng ). Box of 
Twists Free. Farmers’ Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 


Guaranteed Best Grade Selected Tennessee Red Leaf— 
Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, Box cigars and 
flavoring free. Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


_ Tobacco, Postpaid, Goptentont-—Aaed Mellow Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds, $1.15; 10 pounds. 2. Smoking, 5 
pounds, 90c; 10 eeaae $1.5 Ww B Adams Pool, 
Sharon, Tenn. 


Mild Burley Cigarette—5 pounds, 50c; 10, pounds, 
75c. Extra mili fragrant Burley scraps, Chewing or 
Smoking, 10 pounds, 65ce. Guaranteed. Pay postman. 
Lee Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 


jrade Fancy 
metlow 
full of. fragrances. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; 
Te 1 Smoking, 10, $1.1 S. J. Rogers, 
enn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid—Your Choice High 


Redleaf or Dark Rich Leaf-—Long, rich, ripe, 
leaves, 
5, 9 


Save on Your Tobacco — Enioy Kentucky’s Pride— 
Home manufactured Chewing, 30 big Twists, sweet or 
natural, $1.00; 30 full size sacks Smoking, extra mild 
or natural, $1.00; 24 full size Sweet Plugs, $1.00. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky. 


Tree Killers 


Bo-Ko Kills Trees. Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


Wagens 


White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 
catalog and price list, also for buggies. White Hickory 
Wagon Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga. 


Want to Buy 


Wanted to Buy — Iron Meteorites. 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 


Wanted—Gold Teeth 


Send Us Your Old Gold Teeth, Bridges, Crowns, and 
receive cash by return mail. Highest prices guaranteed. 
Old reliable firm; licensed by United States Government. 
Information free. Standard Gold fining Company, 
448 Lemcke Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Ray Losey, 


QUALITY SORGHUM SYRUP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


the lime just as soon as the juice acid- 
ity is barely neutralized by the lime. 

The half barrel, or half tank, of juice 
thus treated is purposely overlimed, so 
finish filling the same barrel or tank 
with fresh juice from the mill without 
adding any more lime. The full barrel 
or tank of juice will then possess the 
proper degree of acidity; the juice 
must be left slightly acid to make the 
best quality of syrup. 


Some makers, however, prefer to use 
a less accurate method, which with 
practice also gives good results. By 
this method, the juice is tasted after 
each addition of milk of lime, and 
when the juice suddenly becomes very 
sweet to the taste, that is, when it loses 


much of its characteristic sorghum 
“tane” and tastes somewhat like sugar 


cane juice, no more lime is added. 


Essentials in Cooking Juice 


The evaporation of the juice to syrup 
should be accomplished in the shortest 
possibile time, and to do this it is neces- 
sary to have a properiy designed and 
operated furnace. A detailed sketch 
of furnace construction and instruc- 
tions for operation may be had in a 
sorghum syrup circular entitled How 
to Make Best Quality Sorghum Syrup, 
issued in 1933 by the Carbohydrate 
Division, United States Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, Washington, D. 
C. (Copy sent on request.) 


A useful arrangement for better re- 
moval of scums without requiring the 
operator to stand in the steam rising 
from the evaporator in order to do the 
skimming is known as a “self-skim- 
ming” trough. This may be inexpen- 
sively constructed on the farm. Write 
address above for details. 


Make a practice of cleaning the pan, 
or evaporator, very thoroughly once 
every day. It is a good plan to clean 
the sides and bottom as well as possi- 
ble every night while there is. still 
heat and hot water. In the morning 
be sure to run out all sediment that 
may have settled to the bottom of the 


pan before beginning actual syrup- 
making with fresh juice. Remember 


that a clean evaporator is one of the 
most important factors in making the 
best quality syrup. Once it is really 
clean it is easy to keep it so, whereas 
accumulated deposits and “burned-on- 
spots” are very difficult to remove. 


Thermometer Helps in Cooking 


It is best to use a syrup maker’s 
thermometer for finishing the syrup 
to the proper density. First, de- 
termine the temperature at which wa- 
ter boils in the locality; then add 15 
degrees Fahrenheit for the temperature 
at which sorghum syrup should boil 
when ready to draw off. For example, 
if water boils at 212 degrees F., sor- 
ghum syrup of good quality should boil 
at 227 degrees F. The thermometer 
should be placed in the boiling syrup 
in the syrup finishing compartment of 
the evaporator in such a position that 
it is easy to read, and so that the bulb, 
although completely covered with syr- 
up, does not touch either the bottom 
or the side of the evaporator. The 
density of the syrup can be controlled 
very easily and accurately by the use 
of a thermometer. If desired, the 
syrup density can be checked by means 
of a Baume hydrometer. A syrup 
maker’s thermometer usually can best 
be secured through a local hardware 
dealer. 


As the syrup flows from the evapo- 
rator, strain it through muslin, and 
allow it to cool somewhat before can- 


ning or barreling. A cooling trough 
into which the syrup is run or poured 
and which is set high enough off the 
ground so that syrup can be drawn 
off by gravity into the cans is inexpen- 
sive and very convenient. The syrup 
should be allowed to cool to 190 de- 
grees F., before starting to can it, and 
the canning of the batch should be 
completed before the temperature has 
fallen below 180 F. For barreling, the 
syrup should be cooled to at least 120 


degrees F. 
& 


Short Course Garden Party 


LEASURE and an instructive dem- 

onstration were combined by mem- 
bers of home demonstration clubs at- 
tending Farm and Home Week at 
North Carolina State College, when a 
fashion show and garden party were 
held. Club members modeled dresses 
made during the year to emphasize to 
their fellow club members the work 
accomplished in that line, and to show 
how it is possible to clothe oneself at 
low cost. Cotton materials were made 
into clothing for afternoon, evening 
housewear, sports, and for general 
wear. These were made up in tasteful 
colors and patterns. The party took 
place on Riddick Field green with Miss 
Willie N. Hunter, clothing specialist 
at the college, in charge. 


Our Friends the Birds 


E NEED the help and compan- 

ionship of birds.” So wrote a 
friend who had been checking accounts 
on his home farm and preparing to 
make the next year better. 

Another says: “Our home is an at- 
tractive one and our city friends ad- 
mire its home-like beauty when they 
come out to visit us. My wife and I 
have been surprised to learn, however, 
that the feature that brings forth the 
most comment and gets the highest 
approval is the abundance and friendli- 
ness of native birds around our home. 
A friend and his wife spent the night 
with us between Christmas and New 
Year and were awakened about sun-up 
by a duet sung by a cardinal and a 


wren. They declare they had neyer 
heard sweeter songs—clean, enthusias. 
tic, and joyous matins—but neither of 
these city-bred friends recognized the 
songs of these two very lovable birds, 
My object in writing you is to ask if 
there is a book telling how to make 
our homes more attractive to birds.” 

Other readers may wish to know 
how to attract birds. Here are the titles 
of three Farmers’ Bulletins that will be 
sent free to anyone requesting them of 
the Office of Information, United 
States of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 


No. 621—How to Attract Birds, 
No. 1239—Community Bird Refuges, 
No. 1456—How to Build Bird Houses, 


ut 
About Pattern Orders 


A MESSAGE from our pattern edi- 
tor emphasizes her interest in 
giving the fullest service to our read- 
ers. We suggest that you please check 
pattern orders to be sure that your 
name and address are included; that 
you give the correct number, and the 
size of the pattern desired. If your 
pattern doesn’t reach you in a reason- 
able length of time, won't you please 
write us, giving all the original in- 
formation? We are holding some pat- 
tern orders awaiting proper address, 
size, or name. 


wt rh, 
An Idea for Christmas 


ROM the large piece of burlap cov- 
ering a 9 by 12 rug (burlap bags 
may be used instead) I made a con- 
fortable and attractive hammock. The 
burlap was ripped open and _ folded 
double, size about 6 by 3%, for extra 
strength. The raw edges were turned 
in and stitched all around on the sew- 
ing machine. Before stitching was 
completed, a board with a hole bored 
in each end was slipped into the ends 
of the hammock and ropes (or chains) 
were fastened into these holes. The 
completed hammock swung between a 
tree and a post. Burlap may be dyed 
if desired. 
MRS. RECTOR LEDBETTER. 
Buncombe County, N. C. 


wt 
ADVERTISERS OFFER FREE HELPS 


ID you realize, in reading all the 
ads in this issue how many valu- 
able helps may be obtained from adver- 
tisers for the asking? All you need is a 
supply of postals, and a few minutes 
of time. Look at this list of those 
offering booklets, charts, pamphlets, 
etc. The figure indicates the page on 
which thé ad is found. 
HOME HELPS 
Literature on Coleman Lamp Co. 
Folder on Electrolux refrigerators. 
“Let Florence Do Your Cooking,” 


Steve Co; 40 
Fall and Winter Style Book, Lily Mill, 


Folder on Aladdin lamps 39 
Rug Book, Olson Rug Company......... 57 
Recipe book, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 

Catalog, Chicago Mail Order Co. ........ 42 
Catalog, Indera Mills Co. 42 

FARM EQUIPMENT, BUILDINGS 
Jim Brown’s catalog on fereing......... 45 
handbook, Belsaw Machin- 

“Disston Manual,” Henry Disston & 

Booklet on John Deere tractors......... 27 
Ford’s booklet on trucks................ 29 


Gulfsteel’s booklet on fencing.. 
Book, “Building Greater Farm Profits 
Myers’ booklet on water systems........ 40 
Owensboro’s literature on Ditchers & 
Terracers 


Oliver’s literature on implements....+++ 
Catalog on roofing, Baltimore Fence.... 5 
Booklets on Case implements, J. I. a 
Case Co. 
Information on water 
Aermotor Company ... 
Fence Catalog, Kitselman one 
Atlantic Steel’s fence book seeene 
Free te Books, Tenn. Coal, Tron and 


Mill 
Folder on bean harvesters. Scott Sales Co. 0 


LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


Americaay 
50 


Book, ‘‘Fortune Frogs,” 
rog Canning 
Booklet on er ‘wool fat. 


Gibbs’ booklet on trapping. 
“Make More Money with Horses : and 4 
Mules,” Tapatco 
Worm Bulletins, Parke, Davis & Coins 
Polk Miller’s Dog Book.. 
Booklet on “Farm Sanitation,” ’ Parke, 4 
Hill Bros. catalog on trappi sees 
“Pratt’s plan for 3 years of Ege Pt 
Catalogs on cattle sales, Herrick- P 
Merryman Sales Co. 
OTHER FREF HELPS 
Cereal Booklet, Bayer-Semesan 
Wood’s Fall Crop Special.. 
Literature on Winchester p! ‘oducts 


Circular on Crosley 
Catalog of typewriters, Int. Typewrite Py 
Exchange 000g 
Booklet, Nashville Auto 
Folders on Remington 
Tombstone, catalog, American 32 
Memorial Co. 


Employment 51, 48, 4, 57, 2 
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OLD RUG 
SAVED ME 
ABOUT $202” 


2 You, too, will * . & 
find it a thrilling 


new experience to 


I SEE BY THE ADS 


ON’T it do your eyes good to P. S. I’d appreciate a slice of one of 
the watermelons you have hidden away in 
ie see all the ads in this paper: I see the fodder stack about Christmas time. 
hig ads and little ads and ads in between. Pitt County, North Carolina. 
-And if you turn to what they call clas- 


1934 
ORC 


aSK FOR 


sified ads you see Now ain't that a fine letter? send us a bundle of 
| the least ads of Wouldn’t you be proud to get one like 5 : bs Your OLD [RUGS 
all. But you it? Verna I sure am proud you . eB 2H and Clothing... 
and Ten days later receive 


ought not to let thought enough of my piece to write 
that keep you to me. I never was very much inter- 
from readin’ them. ested in the stories in the paper but I 
Sometimes you can see where good comes from them. 
find some mighty If it hadn’t been for the story I don't 
good bargains in reckon you would of seen my piece. 
the little ads in If you hadn’t seen my piece you 
the classified wouldn't of paid much attention to the 
department. ads. And if you hadn’t seen the ads 

Well sir with you might not of got them pretty new 
all the ads I see Clothes or your Maw might not have 
in this paper I know I’m goin’ to have £0 that fine new rug for the floor like 
a big time the next two or three weeks the one on the back page of this paper. 
readin’ and studyin’ all of them. I’ve Yes sir, everthing’s got a purpose if 
done got me some post cards so I can YOu Just find out what the purpose is. 
write and ask about some of the things Write again sometime, Verna. I sure 


luxuriously soft, modern 
Seamless, Reversible 


Olson Rugs 


that will win the praise 
of family and friends. 
JUST PHONE the Railway 
Express to call, or ship by 
freight at Our Expense. 


FREE 
READER 
+ mail coupon or le 
postal for the beautiful 
big 60th Anniversary 
Olson Rug Book that ; 
shows 60 rich new Ori- : 


ental, plain and Early 
American patterns in 
: actual colors in model 
rooms; describes our 
Patented Process of , 
reclaiming your ma- 
terials. Sizes for an 


The purified and refined 
calomel compound tablets 
that are nausealess, safe, 
and sure. 


BILL CASPER 


REDUCE STRAINS 


While Horse Works that interest’ me most or that I think Will be glad to hear from you. 
r read- Don't I ought to buy. Here’s another letter I was mighty 0 é We have no Agents ~ 
A sorbine, fines ing in wor 
2 check pply hee eat ue. Pty I got a letter here I was mighty proud to get. I want you to read it. eee LSON RUG Co. 
it your antiseptic, too. Healing proud to get. I want you all to read Mail to 2800 N.Crowherd Ave Chive ak 
d: that id for cuts, open sores ; H Dear Uncle Bill Casper :— N-4 
a uts, op res, it. ere 15: YES, send FREE and 
eats, boite: Won't blister— I enjoy reading your letter in the Pro- and postpaid, your new 
hong September 6, 1934. Farmer. you ug in colors and low thrift-time prices: 
your - ear ncle u— »00k all to yourse an et people sub- 
ree Little goes far. Large bot- Each issue of the “Progressive Farmer” ‘%ctibe for it? I am sure that I would. Name 
1 please tle, $2.50. Any druggist. brings joy and cheer. am a regular Yours truly, Address 
| : W. F. Young, Inc., 235 Ly- reader. I first began reading the story IRENE FREEMAN. 
nal in- man St., Springfield, Mass. published in the paper. One day after Town, State. 
me pat- ; reading the story I wished that two or I Yl b hinkin®? ab hi 
itt er Sn ne three stories were published. After turn- rene ve been thinkin’ about that 
’ ABSORBIN bE ing two or three more pages I saw two very thing but I don’t know where I 
use columns entitled, “I see by the ads.’”’ The would et ads to go in my book. That’s 
more I read of it the more interesting it A 
became. The “letter from Uncle Bill what has got me stumped. If there ; 
Casper” called my attention to important "a0n" s in it. i , 3 
ads found in the paper. I read the ads he ees . “he ads in it, it wouldn't be bid “The Saw Most ‘ 
as our up ure which have proved very helpful to me. teresting. And besides if I tried to Use” : 
a Every since then. I am very camer, to fill a book I’m afraid you would get Carpenters Use 
your letter. nen rea the ads. y 
Wh . | brothers and sisters also enjoy reading tired readin’ what I wrote. Maybe you —Because 
ap bag s your letter. have already. Disston Steel 
a com- Give Aunt Marthy my best regards and Yours trul 
ck. The way I wish you both the best of luck. takes and 
folded longer? Learn about my Sincerely, VERNA DUDLEY. BILL CASPER. held « 
rfected invention. It 
or extra as brought ease, com- f 
> turned fort and happiness to thou- ast- 
ing an 
reducible hernia, It has Auto- cutting / 
ng was matic Air Cushions which by d | 
bo d bind and draw the broken I C K I N se, e ge 
le bore C.E.Brooks,Inventor Parte together as you i 
wouitdabr: 
teriougeprings or pade.Nosalves or plasters. Durable, 
chains Gano. Sant one provel i awareo nitations. A NEW MAKE the blunt answer said, “You should reply 
The fl information sent free Visitor: “What make is your nephew’s like a diplomat. When a diplomat says 
BROOKS 101 State St., Marshall, Mich. new car?” ‘No,’ he means ‘Maybe.” If h 
en a s ybe, e says 
ple Old Lady (rather vague about such ‘Maybe,’ he means ‘Yes.’ If he says 
7 things): “I think I heard him say it was ‘Yes,’ he’s no diplomat. Or, in case a 
UP 
Women! Earn ro$2e in a Week! a wow.” lady is asked for a kiss, if she says 
‘TER. A SHOCKING REPORT ‘No,’ she means ‘Maybe.’ If she says 


-SNAG-PROOFED HOSE 


\ WEARS TWICE AS LONG! 
SHOW FREE SAMPLES 


- Show actual samples 


nce.. 52 NEW hose we'll eand you FREE. Take 
ders from friends, neighbors. 
FEATURE No experience or 


4 brand-new devel- 


rumen. Your Own Silk Hose 

FREE OF COST 

less, sheer. Make big money in spare easy Rush 

Get samples FREE. taining TWO ACTUAL FULL SIZE 
STOCKINGS. Everything FREE. Send no 

money—but send your hose size. Do it now. 


Imerican Hosiery Mills, Dept. D8s, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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In “Nufond Giants.” Breeder lays 10,000 eggs 
he: 51 Backyard Bulltrogs sell $3 doz. No experience necessary. 
pe tp, bond starts you. Raised in any climate. FREE 


Fortun; in F ” 
Ameri ¢in Frogs,’’ explains everything. Write today! 
tan Frog Canning Co., (160-T), New Orleans, La. 
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Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day tri 
Stop PREG? $2.50. If not, costa nothing. Fine Horsehi 
REE. STERLING CO. NR- ALTIMORE. 


Prison Chaplain—‘‘Any last request, my 
poor man?” 

Condemned Man (in electric chair)— 
“Yes, Parson. It'll comfort me a lot if 
you will just hold my hand until I’m gone.” 


THOUGHTFULNESS 

Housewife (suspiciously): “I see you 
have put all the best tomatoes on top.” 

Grocer. “Yes, we do that to save you 
the trouble of hunting through the box 
for them.” 

FOREHANDED 

Maud—‘‘What happened when your fath- 
er told your sweetie he ought to put some- 
thing aside for a rainy day?” 

Lois—“Well, a little later Dad missed 
his raincoat. 

CASE DROPPED 

Judge—“‘Your wife asks for a divorce 
because you neglect her and go out nights. 
What have you to say?” 

Defendant—“Nothing, your honor, ex- 
cept that I don’t like to stay at home 
alone.” 

OPTICAL ILLUSION 

Judge: ‘How fast was she driving when 
she passed you?” 

Officer: ‘‘Well, the bulldog on the front 
seat beside her looked like one of these 
long dachshunds.” 


PROOF ENOUGH 

She—“‘You seem very quiet tonight, dear. 
Are you sure that you love me?” 

He—“‘Love you! Good heavens! Do you 
know that your dog bit a piece out of my 
lez while we were saying good-night last 
night and I never noticed it until I got 
home!” 

DIPLOMACY 

A group of men were conversing when 
one asked another to comply with a cer- 
tain request. The reply was an emphatic 
“No!t’’ 

Another of the group, embarrassed by 


‘Maybe,’ she means ‘Yes.’ If she says 
‘Yes,’ she’s no lady. Again, take the case 
of an insurance prospect. If he says ‘No,’ 
he means ‘Maybe.’ If he says ‘Maybe, 
he means ‘Yes.’ If he says ‘Yes,’ he has a 
heart murmur.” 


Hambone’s Meditations 


By ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1934, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


Dat man ober dah is too much useter 
be, an’ not enuf gwine to be!! 

Hit’s a leetle bit resky t’ hire de 
man whut’s got too menny rec’menda- 
tions in he pocket, ca’se ef he all dat 
good he ain’ gwine be lookin’ fuh a 
job!! 


the popular priced line of 


Made by Disston 


K-3, $1.25,is a wonder for the money. 


Other patterns, 85c to $2.00. 


WRITE Disston Manual”’ telling tochoose 


and use Saws, Files, and Tools. FREE. 


Henry Disston & Sons,Inc. vy 


1086 Tacony, Philadelphia 


ALSO your dealer can supply you with 


KEYSTONE HAND SAWS 


It pays to be thorough. Constantly repeated 
applications to kill lice are costly. When 
spread on the roosts, under normal condi- 
tions, “Black Leaf 40” gives a complete clean 
up—kills all body lice and feather mites, 

Kill Young Lice As They Hatch. Young lice 
usually hatch in a week to ten days.‘‘Black Leaf 
40” kills adult body lice and has plenty of nicotine 
in stable form. There will be enough on the roosts 
to kill newly hatched lice for days. A drop on the 
back of the birds’ necks kills head lice. 

@‘‘Black Leaf 40’’ is sold by dealers everywhere. 
Insist on factory-sealed packages to assure full 
strength. Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corporation, Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 
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INTERPRETING THE Wor.Lp’s News 


The Duties of Employers, Employees, Consumers, and Government 


HE textile strike set all America 

thinking about the rights of em- 
ployees, the rights of employers, and 
the rights of the consumer public. 

The rights of the consumer are not 
so much discussed but they are no less 
important than the others. For it is 
Mr. Consumer—the innocent bystander 
—who must pay the cost either when 
manufacturers extort unjustifiably high 
profits or when labor extorts unjusti- 
fiably high wages. 

The question of hours of labor is 
also, of course, about as important as 
the question of wages, with which it 
is inextricably interwoven. In former 
days both industrial labor and farm la- 
bor (and most business men them- 
selves) worked too long hours. But 
there is certainly a minimum number 
of work hours below which we should 
not drop—and cannot drop without 
having insufficient goods to maintain 
twentieth century living standards. The 
coming of machinery has _ indeed 
brought us to a time when “the abol?- 
tion of poverty” is no impracticable 
dream, if we are only wise enough to 
adopt sound policies in industry and 
government. The ideal should be: (1) 
Reasonably long hours for everybody, 
unreasonably long for nobody, (2) 
with everybody (whether on farm or 
factory) producing at maximum capac- 
ity while he is working so that every- 
body may have a chance at an abun- 
dance of goods, reasonably priced. 


To a realization of one foundation 
principle heretofore overlooked, the 
present depression has clearly brought 
us. This is the truth we began preach- 
ing thirty years ago and have been 
preaching ever since—‘‘The prosperity 
of every man depends upon the pros- 
perity of the average man.” America 
now realizes that manufacturers can- 
not sell goods unless laborers and 
farmers have enough money to buy 
the goods. 


Finds Solomon Was Right 


During the years just before the de- 
pression Big Business did not seem to 
know this. It began to absorb for it- 
self too much profit that should have 
been (1) partly passed on to labor in 
increased wages and (2) partly passed 
on to farmers and other consumers in 
the form of lower priced goods. As 
we have so often said, if one super- 
rich family makes an extra $1,000,000 
a year, that family will not buy one- 
tenth so much extra volume of farm 
or factory products as would 1,000 
families each receiving an extra $1,000 
a year. Hence intelligent self-interest 
should cause manufacturers to wish 
to see the masses of our population, 
both laborers and farmers, reasonably 
prosperous. Just after the depression 
began, that exceedingly able spokesman 
for intelligent American business men, 
The Business Weck, made an extended 
and scholarly’ study of “The American 
Consumer Market” and wound up 
with a frank admission that the taking 
of excessive profits by Big Business in 
the years just before the depression 
helped kill the consumer-market and 
hence was suicidal 


“What was not paid out in wages to 
workers, or in dividends to small in- 
come recipients, or in fair prices to 
farmers, sufficient to enable them to 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 
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Schools Must Educate for Leisure 
(October Thoughts on the Enrichment of Life) 


HE Age of Machinery makes possible shorter working hours 

on both farm and factory. And this means a new leisure for 
recreation, neighborliness, social life, community life, and genuine 
culture through music, beauty, literature, and travel. 


But everybody should realize another thing: 


It has now be- 


come a supreme duty of the schools to train for leisure as well as 


for work. 


| gerous folly. 


The talk of doing away with music, art, and play- 
ground directors in our schools as “unnecessary frills”—this is dan- 
A great part of the increasing criminality of our 
young people is no doubt due to the fact that they have more leisure 
than ever before—a very fortunate thing—but have not been trained 
to use it wisely—a very unfortunate thing. 


The nineteenth century 


realized that schools should train for work. The twentieth century 


must see to it that they train both for work and for leisure. | 


purchase the goods and services pro- 
duced, was in the end lost to business 
profits and to business capital anyway.” 

In other words, American business 
is now beginning to realize the truth 
of what Solomon said three thousand 
years ago: “There is that withholdeth 
more than is meet but it tendeth to 
poverty.” 


Distribution Costs Excessive 


And now what is the farmer’s inter- 
est in all this matter? 

Here are some figures that interest 
him: The cost of distribution (that is 
to say, the toll which middlemen 
charge for bringing producer and con- 
sumer together) is still too high. In 
April, 1934, (the latest official figures 
we have) farmers received 24 per cent 
less than pre-war prices for producing 
food, while the cost of distributing 
food was 63 per cent more than pre- 
war—/76 per cent of pre-war for farm- 
ers, 163 per cent of pre-war for dis- 
tributors. The same month farm wages 
were reported at 12 per cent below 
pre-war and industrial wages 83 per 
cent above pre-war—88 per cent of 
pre-war for farm wages, 183 per cent 
for industrial wages. Of course the 
farm laborer is surer of a job at some 
kind of wages than is the city laborer, 
but nevertheless the disparity between 
town and country wages is still too 
great. 

Furthermore, the farm laborer works 
longer hours than the city laborer, and 
this presents another important prob- 
lem which should be worked out some- 
how in greater fairness to agriculture. 


The Farmer’s Viewpoint 


With all these facts before him, the 
American farmer has been looking on 
the strife between laborers and manu- 
facturers and is saying this to them 
(in substance) :— 

“I believe in reasonably good wages 
for labor. I labor myself and even for 
selfish reasons I should want urban la- 
borers well paid so they can buy liber- 
ally of food and of cotton and woolen 
goods. 

“As for modern machinery it is 
foolish to have human beings working 


two hours to produce without machin- 
ery what they could produce in one 
hour with it. If machinery saves labor 
on either farm or factory, the right 
policy is to use the machinery, but use 
it a correspondingly smaller number 
of hours, and so give humanity that 
abundant leisure it has never before 
enjoyed. 

“But it is not just to me or good for 
you either (1) to have factory owners 
demand profits so high or (2) factory 
laborers demand wages so high or 
producing hours so short, that your 
goods get out of the reach of my purse. 
If so, you know what that means—I 
have to stop buying, and that shuts 
down your factories and so stops both 
wages for you employees and profits 
for you employers. 

“T shall be glad to see American la- 
bor get shorter hours and better pay, 
but it does not seem fair to have a 6- 
hour day in town and a 12-hour day in 
the country. We must work out some 
plan so that the products of one hour’s 
work on the farm will exchange pretty 
evenly for the products of one hour’s 
work in the factory. And American 
business should find some way so that 
costs of distributing food will not be 
more excessive than costs of produc- 
ing it.” 


What Should Government Do? 


What is the duty of government in 
all this conflict between capital and 
labor and the consumer ? 

To this question it is interesting to 
find The Business Week, which we 
have already quoted, answering :— 


“To establish social standards of 
hours and wages, to prevent the abuse 
of natural resources, to assist in um- 
piring the game in the interests of fair 


play—these things the government 
should do. No more.” 
Yet even this statement—infer- 


entially at least—would appear to per- 
mit the full realizatior. of the dream 
set forth in a paragraph I filed away 
when it was written twenty years ago 
by a beloved pioneer reformer of that 
day, Wm. S. U’Ren of the Pacific 
Northwest. He wrote in part :— 


“A government is entitled to be call- 
ed good, better, or best, in proportion 


to its success in obtaining the follow- 
ing results :— 

“That no child shall toil beyond its 
years and strength; 

“That no child shall ever be hungry 
or cold for want of food, clothing, or 
shelter ; 

“That no adult shall fail of his or 
her highest mental development for 
want of education and training facili- 
ties, with time to use them, which the 
state might have provided; 

“That no citizen shall ever suffer in- 
voluntary disemployment for so much 
as one day; (that any man should have 
to hunt a job is high treason by the 
government against the man.) ....” 

Of course this doesn’t mean either 
that children should not be taught to 
work and to work in earnest or that 
the government should take care of 
anybody who loafs on a job after he 
gets it. We should help nobody who 
idles along, singing the hymn of the 
modern relief slacker :— 


Jesus will lead us 
But welfare will feed us. 


But for all honest workers U’Ren’s 
dream seems at last to be coming true 
together with (1) further provisions 
for protecting humanity against the 
perils of sickness and old age which he 
would also have rejoiced to see, and 
(2) with plans for so revising our edu- 
cational system as to make it train both 
for leisure and for work with all the 
almost infinite possibilities for richer 
living which such a program will at 
last bring to the human race. 


A New Age Begins 


The present struggles between capi- 
tal and labor, and the present efforts 
through the AAA, etc., to adjust farm 
production to the Age of Machinery 
in agriculture—all these are but parts 
of a program to readjust humanity to 
a sudden and revolutionary change. It 
is a change from an age of necessary 
poverty and overwork to an age when 
“the Three L’s—Labor, Leisure, and 
Luxury” should be the birthright of 
every human being. 


The whole world is being made over 
—and made over suddenly. To any 
visitor to Chicago’s Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition who has wandered 
through its marvelous Hall of Science 
and considered the amazing recentness 
of so many and far-reaching basic dis- 
coveries, this thought must have been 
ever present—that the human race has 
just found the keys to a veritable 
Golden City of Knowledge and 
Achievement that yet awaits real €x- 
ploration. One thinks of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s representation of himself as 
having, as it were, discovered only a 
few shells or pebbles on the shore | 
“whilst the great ocean of truth lay 
all undiscovered before me,” and of 
Tennyson’s saying :— 

For we are ancients of the earth 

And in the morning of the times. 


The supreme problem now is to seé 
to it that our cultural, social, moral, 
and spiritual standards and especially 
our standards of justice between one 
man and another, keep pace with our 
physical advances. To that high pur- 
pose we may well dedicate whatever 
years remain to us in one of the most 


amazing periods in all the history of 
our race, 
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@ PETERS BALLISTIC INSTITUTE 
develops world’s most popular shot 
shell for birds and upland game 
... VICTOR SHELL brings new 
Satisfaction to shooting 


If you are right and your gun is right—and you’re ready 
with Peters VICTORS ... you’ll never have to apolo- 
gize to that hard-working hunting companion! For in 
that trim, maroon-colored VICTOR, Peters gives you 
a shell famous everywhere for its, quick-action priming 
and hard-hitting, dense-pattern load. Quail, grouse, 
woodcock, rabbit, squirrel, snipe... to the VICTOR 
belong the spoils! 

The experts of the Peters Ballistic Institute know 
brush and covert shooting, from point to retrieve. 
They know what it takes to bring down upland game. 
And they know the behavior of ammunition—in the 
gun and out of the gun. With: the most sensitive oscillo- 
graph equipment in the ammunition world they can 
measure the speed and intensity of the priming spark 
that ignites the powder! They can photograph a shot 
load in mid-air—ten inches, twelve feet, twenty-five 
yards from the muzzle. So it is that they have learned 


FLUSH ‘EM AND BAG YOUR 
BRACE WITH PETERS VICTORS 


PETERS 


BAD NEWS FOR DUCKS ! Peters scientists 
have developed the longest-range, hardest- hitting 
shell of all time. The Peters HIGH VELOCITY 
brings the ‘‘sky scrapers’’ down! 


the secret of treating and loading shot so the pellets 
won’t cling together and the pattern won’t have any 
patches or holes. Out of this background of ballistic 
knowledge they built the popular-priced VICTOR 
Shell—and primed it with Peters RUSTLESS, which 


never corrodes, never rusts the bore of the gun. 


Through their intensive study of shells for field 
shooting the experts of the Peters Ballistic Institute 
have brought new enjoyment and new satisfaction to 
the sport. This fall, when you slip a pair of VICTORS 
into your gun—when you hear that wingy whirr and 
feel that smooth stock against your cheek—swing 
through, pull the trigger with confidence, and the game 
is in the bag! THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY. 
Dept. J-35, KinGs MILLs, Onto. 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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be sute tls clean and sa’e/ 


Well, suppose Yes, but I'm so afraid he'll pick 
He just won't stay put 4 he’s got to start up splinters or germs on these 
any more. He’s all over crawling around § floors. No matter how often 
the place. some time. clean them I 

don’t ever feel 
satisfied they 
are really clean. 


.and it says these Convoleum Gs Rugs 


1 an be kept sweet and clean wit i mop 


Wi AT grand romps this young man and his Dad do have nowadays! 
For Mother’s not worried about germs on the floor any more —it s 5° 
easy to clean her new Congoleum Gold Seal Rug with a flick of a mop. — 
And what a lovely rug this is! One of many smart new Congoleum Gold © 
Seal Rug designs —suitable for any room. They’re so inexpensive, too~ — 
Pe $4.50 to $12.00, according to size. But be sure to look for the Gold Seal © 
Especially designed for the living quarters of the house, this charming new _ pasted on all genuine Congoleum —both rugs and “‘by-the-yard. Ww 
leaf pattern—**Woodland,” Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 694. It’s your guarantee of quality— satisfaction or your money back! foot 


CoNGOLEUM 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AND CONGOLEUM BY-THE-YARD 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC , KEARNY, N. J., IN CANADA. CONGOLEUM CANADA, LTD , MONTREAL hly colorful pattert 
“Shantung,”’ an Oriental that sets off many styles The romance of India in re No 4 
Also manufacturers of the famous easy-to-clean Sealex Linoleums and Sealex Wall-Covering of decoration. Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 685. “Mahal,” Congoleum Gold Seal Kug INO : 
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